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Tue July volume of THE ANNALS fs traditionally the medium for the publica- ` 


tion of the addresses read at the Annual Meeting of the Academy. This meeting 
took place this year on April 5 and 6 in Philadelphia, and was attended by hundreds 


of members, as well as delegates from about three hundred national and international . 


institutions and agencies. 


In addition to the papers presented on the topic “Making the United Nations 


Work,” we are including in this volume three addresses given before a special ses- 


sion of the Academy on March 18 on the topic “Postwar Treatment of Enemy 


Countries,” the speakers being Messrs. Martin T. Bennett and Henry Morgenthau, - 


Jr., and Dr. M. J. Bonn. 
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By ArTHUR S 


FEEL a little bit like a man on his 

second honeymoon who is asked to 
speak about his first wife. It is a very 
difficult thing to do. 

About ten days ago Mr. Lie, Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations, 
asked me if I would get on an airplane 
in Washington the next morning and go 
to New York with him and the others 
who were working to build up the Sec- 
retariat of the United Nations. This 
was a bit startling to me in view of my 
twenty-two years and nine months in 
the service of the League of Nations. 
Yet I felt it was the kind of thing that 
was absolutely impossible to refuse to 
do. So I went to New York with Mr. 
Lie and his group, and have been 
through one of the most difficult peri- 
ods of my life. We have had to face 
the Iranian problem on the one hand 
and the creation of a brand new Secre- 
„tariat on the other, while trying to find 
both a temporary and a permanent 
home in this country. We have been 
working, it seems to me, almost twenty- 
four hours of the day. Yesterday, 
there was a difficult meeting of the 
Council on the Iranian affair, of which 
you have all read. In the evening, 
there was a dinner with the National 
Broadcasting Company where plans for 
a world-wide system of United Nations 
broadcasting services’ were advanced. 
I got up at six-thirty this morning to 
catch a train to Philadelphia and have 
not had the chance to prepare a speech 
in the way that I would like to have 
done for this occasion. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVALUATION 


It is a very difficult thing for some- 
one now connected with the United Na- 
tions to look back on the experience of 





the I'sague of Nations and give you a 
pictume of the two. I tend to feel rather 
pugnecious. While I never have had 
the cccasion to be divorced, I can 
imagine the situation is somewhat simi- 
lar—cne has to change allegiance from 
one crganization to another. If there 
is an attack against the old organiza- 
tion, you immediately come to its de- 
fense. If, on the other hand, someone 
speaks against the new organization, 
you take the same attitude. 

At the present moment, there is 
meeting in Geneva, while we are meet- 
ing ir Philadelphia, a committee of the 
United Nations to work out all the 
artranvements for the transfer to the 
United Nations of the assets, the build- 
ings, the personnel, the functions, and 
the work of the League of Nations. 
That, to my mind, is a happy augury 
becawse it means that these two agen- 
cles, which have been working, one 
after World War I and one after World 
War JI in the cause of international 
peace and international organization, 
are g»ing to come together in the single 
agency of the United Nations. 

Ths subject has been under discus- 
sion ir a long time. It came up at the 
moment that the United Nations idea 
was {rst put forward. It was stressed 
in tha discussions at Dumbarton Oaks 
and ¿t San Francisco. It took defini- 
tive :orm at the London Assembly of 
the United Nations. 

It s a difficult question, when a new 
orgamization is set up, as the United 
Naticns has been, to know what to do 
about an organization like the League 
of Nations which has been in the field 
for acmost twenty-five years. It takes 
a certain amount of adjustment and 
trans-er and legal formality which very 
few people have thought out. I am 
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happy to say that in the meetings which 
are now taking place in Geneva, there 
is an agreement between those who have 
been working for the past quarter cen- 
tury on the League of Nations to, trans- 
fer everything and become part ‘of the 
United Nations. This means that we 
will have real unity of effort and:all go 
down the line together. 

The Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, the final one, will open in Geneva 
on Monday. It will be attended by 
some ‘of the biggest statesmen of the 
League of Nations, who will give it the 
solemnity and dignity it deserves, show- 
ing what have been the lessons and the 
experience and the precedent of the past 
quarter century and what there is to 
gain therefrom for the coming years. 
At the same time they will agree to the 
final terms for the transfer of the 
League to the United Nations. That 
will mean the transfer of the buildings 
in Geneva, which are unquestionably 
the most magnificent conference , build- 
ings in the world and which could have 
served very well for the new headquar- 
ters if it had been politically possible; 
for the transfer of the staff, some of 
whom are at Princeton, some in Wash- 
ington, some in London, some in Ge- 
neva; and, finally, for the transfer of a 
whole series of functions. 


THE EXPERIENCE GAINED 


What people have not realized is that 
during the past twenty-five years there 
has been a whole web and network of 
experience, precedent, treaty, conven- 
tion, document, and agreement worked 
out among the nations of the world for 
their common business among 'them- 
selves, which cannot be swept simply 
aside and thrown overboard. It has to 
be carried on and brought into the new 
picture. That will be done in the 
course of the next week, 


-historical perspective. 


A: great many people ask, and they - 
ask quite properly, “Well, what about 
it? What is the comparison between 
the League and the United Nations?” 
And there I confess I come into the 


embarrassment that I mentioned at the `- 
start, of having to compare the first ` 


wife with the second. That is always 
a very difficult and embarrassing com-. 
parison. But I think there is a com- 
parison that you can make, and I think 
it is valuable to make it, not for any 
question of conflict, or contradiction, 
or even of superiority of one over the 
other, but from the point of view of 
What have we 
learned’ in twenty-five years?. What 
have we got out of these tremendous 
sacrifices of World War II? Are we 
any further along the road?- Have we 
any more chance of world peace now 
than we had in 1919 and 1920? This 
last is a tremendous question. It is, 
I think, the heart of the whole mat- 
ter. Innumerable comparisons have 
been made between the League and the 
United Nations and to my mind many 
have been very trivial; they have dealt 
with minute, minor issues and details. 
They have not seen the broad picture of 
the’ whole sweep of history. The real 
value of the comparison lies, I believe, - 
in getting a clear perspective of what 
it is we are doing, where we are going, 
and what we have learned in these 
twenty-five years. 

Many people have taken the Charter 
and the Covenant, compared Article 42 
with Article 66, and so forth. That, to 
me, is detail. I think they have lost 
the big picture. That picture, as I see 
it, is that the world, by the terrible 
tragedy that it has gone through, by the 
millions of people that have been killed, 
by the millions that are still starving 
today, has made a lot of progress and 
gone much further along the road than 
ever before. 
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THE DIFFERENCE IN APPROACH 


I remember when we started the 
League of Nations in London in 1919~ 
20, that picture was as different from 
the picture we had in this country at 
San Francisco as black is from white. 
It is very hard to reconstruct it. I 
wish I could take your minds back to 
those days. The Paris Peace Confer- 
ence was a conference aiming to settle 
all the problems of the world, to make 
every peace treaty, settle every frontier, 
take all the war criminals, and do al- 
most everything. In addition, it was, 
at the behest of our President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, 
going to create a world organization 
called the League of Nations. 

But the conference had very little 
time to do that particular work. Its 
Commission on the League of Nations 
could meet only in the evenings. I 
saw President Wilson come out of a 
meeting which was drafting the Cove- 
nant at twelve or one o’clock at night, 
white and exhausted. He had had to 
work all day long on what many called 
Realpolitik—that is, the practical, ma- 
terial issues before the conference. The 
designing of the world organization was 
left to a small group of fourteen men 
meeting occasionally in the evening to 
draft a document which, it was hoped, 
would go down as the Constitution of 
the world. The wonder is, that even- 
tually they drew up an extraordinarily 
= good document, an amazingly good 
document. 

But you must in fairness contrast 
that with the situation at San Fran- 
cisco and over here. In this war, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt had the wisdom to fore- 
see that this time—and the times were 
different—this time it would be better 
to start piecemeal, bit by bit, to launch 
a particular organization where there 
was the least resistance, then move over 
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and launch another organization where 
there was again little resistance, and go 
on bulding up one after another until 
there was a whole team going down the 
line. Jf you remember, we started with 
food and agriculture, which looked per- 
fectly harmless and drew objections 
from aobody. Then we passed on to 
relief and rehabilitation; then to eco- 
nomics and finance; then to civil avia- 
tion and education. Finally, to crown 
it all, came the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference and the grand finale of the San 
Franc sco Conference. 

Thus, instead of a small committee 
meetirg in the evenings, whenever they 
got a chance, as happened last time at 
the American headquarters at the Hotel 
Crillon in Paris, it seemed this time as 
if everybody in the world were present 
at the San Francisco Conference. ‘There 
were something like 1,400 delegates, 
advisers, and assistants. There were 
2,630 journalists, radio people, film 
people, and other observers constantly 
on ths watch. ‘There was a spotlight 
of world opinion such as there has never 
been in the history of the world before. 
It took ten solid weeks to work out an- 
other document called the Charter of 
the United Nations. 


FUNDAMENTAL SIMILARITY 


Thet Charter is very much longer 
than the Covenant, I should think about 
half as long again. It is much more de- 
tailed and inevitably has many things 
in it that were not in the Covenant. 
But if you compare Covenant and Char- 
ter, I think you will come to the con- 
clusion that fundamentally the two are 
very much alike. Both of them are 
based on the fundamental principle— 
whether it is right or wrong I shall not 
now @iscuss—of independent sovereign 
states safeguarding their own independ- 
ence and their own sovereignty and not 
transferring, as many in this country 


lt 
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would like, any real part of their, sover- 
eignty or of their authority, to what 
might be called a super-national body. 
Their basic principle is, in fact, the 
same, and those who look for little de- 
tails here, there, and the other place 
miss that big and controlling fact. 

It would be an absolutely" tragic 
thing if, in twenty-five years, the hu- 
man family had learned nothing and 
could not get any further ahead than it 
had got in these meetings of fourteen 
or so men in the Hotel Crillon. Obvi- 
ously the world has gone ahead. Its 
leaders have made a bigger document 
and an infinitely bigger organization. 
The United Nations will be in size, in 
scope, in personnel, in budget, and in 
cost a good many times the size of the 
League. That is inevitable with the 
growing together of the world and the 
development and the changes that have 
come technically and technologically 


with inventions like the radio and air- 


plane. There has been a tremendous 
change in the life of the world. But 
even with that, the basic principle, as 
I am trying to emphasize, is really the 
same. 
Security Council 

The manifestation of that principle, 
the implementation of it, if you will, 
differs in the new organization, as it 
must. 
as in the League of Nations, an annual 
World Assembly convening in the first 
week of September. There are in both 
organizations a smaller central con- 
trolling agency and a World Court. 
There is in both a series of ‘autonomous 
organizations. Both also have a trained 
international civil service such as Mr. 
Lie is building up. 

But in the United Nations there is 
the new element of a far greater con- 
centration on the idea of police: work. 
This was, to be sure, inherent in the 


There is in the United Nations, ' 


League but it had not been spelled out 
or developed in detail. In the United 
Nations it is. There is not today a- 
single Council to discuss alternately a 
dispute or a world health problem or a 
world economic problem; there are 
three separate councils. 

There is, first of all, the Security 
Council, which is a kind of fire-engine 
service; it is there particularly in the 
case of danger. It is supposed to see 
an international dispute or difficulty 
coming up and try to head it off. It is 
in permanent session, always subject to 
instant call, as it has been in New 
York these past two weeks. That is 
not so much a new principle as an ex- 
tension and elaboration of what was 
inherent in the League. 


Economic and Social Council 


Then there is the Economic and So- 
cial Council, which is a very impor- 
tant body, and which many of those 
who have worked on this project for a 
long time hope will become the most 
important body in the world. But I 
confess I do not know how you can get 
its story across to people around the 
world. It seems dull, a little drab, 
routine. There is no conflict, no fight, 
no battle about it in the sense that 
there is when the Russian representa- 
tive walks out of the Security Council, 
the Iranian representative makes a 
statement about oil, or the Polish rep- 
resentative attacks Franco. It is an 
entirely different kind of thing. The 
problem we found in Geneva is how to 
make the people of the world realize 
that this business is really their busi- 
ness. ‘They have got to take it seri- 
ously. If they do not, they will find 
themselves in another war. But alas, 
this work is not exciting; it is not front- 
page news; it is not the kind of thing 
you are going to talk about if you go 
out to dinner. It is a hard, serious, 
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very sober and perhaps rather grim 
kind of job, 

The Economic and Social Council is 
different from the Security Council. 
The latter is based on the idea that the 
great powers of the world control the 
force of the world; therefore they have 
a veto. Their troops cannot be used 
without their consent, and they are 
given a very primary position. Not so, 
however, in the Economic and Social 
Council. There is no such primacy. 
The members are elected nation by na- 
tion, and you can tomorrow vote out, 
or rather not vote in, if you so desire, 
the United States of America, or Brit- 
ain, or Russia, or China. I do not 
think anyone will actually do it, but it 
is worth noting this element of de- 
mocracy in the new organization. 


Trusteeship Council 


Then there is a third council called 
the Trusteeship Council. It is to look 
after the dependent peoples of the 
world in the mandated and colonial 
areas. It is widely argued whether or 
not this organization is better than the 
old organization, the Mandates Com- 
mission of the League. On the League 
side, the territories to be put under 
mandate were absolutely prescribed in 
the Covenant; there was no doubt or 
negotiation about it whatsoever; it was 
there in black and white and the gov- 
ernments had to go through with it. A 
Commission was created composed of 
impartial experts to do their work irre- 
spective of governments. In the new 
organization, there is something far 
wider in scope because it includes not 
only the mandated areas which are to 
be put under it if the mandatory powers 
agree—and they have not all agreed 
yet—but also all the colonial areas of 
the world whose home governments are 
willing to report to the Trusteeship 
Council and explain what it is they are 
trying to do. That is a big thing and 


can develop very greatly if the people 
of the world demand that it shall de- 
velop, if they become interested in it 
and insist that it shall not be a dead 
letter but something very alive. 

Tke United Nations has, in a sense, 
taker up where the League of Nations 
left off. It has carried on, I think it is 
perfectly clear, all the good things of 
the League. It is a little more cautious 
than the League in some ways. It has 
had to make concessions, especially to 
our ewn country and to Russia, both of 
whom were non-members of the League 
of Nations. (Russia was a member for 
a short time only.) These countries, 
which did not have the experience of 
Geneva, which did not live for twenty- 
five years in constant daily collabora- 
tion and co-operation with other people, 
had, when it came to San Francisco, 
certzin -doubts and certain hesitations, 
which were entirely human and under- 
standable. Some of the Russians would 
say, “We won’t agree to that. That’s 
impcssible. That goes too far.” Some 
of our Americans would say, “Well, we 
are all for that; it’s right, but we can’t 
get .t through the Senate or the Con- 
gress or the American people.” So to 
a ce-tain extent there developed a more 
cautious approach than the League had. 


THE QUESTION OF SUCCESS 


I think the question that probably 
mos: of you will want to ask is whether 
or rot it is reasonable to expect that 
the United Nations may succeed where 
the Teague of Nations did not. It is a 
little hard for one who has been an offi- 
cial;of the League and who fought the 
fight of the League for twenty-three 
years, practically to the end, to answer 
that question wholly objectively. It is 
a fair question, however, and I would 
answer, unhesitatingly, yes. I think 
ther2 is much more chance for the 
United Nations to succeed than there 
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ever was for the League of Nations to 
succeed, and I do not at all base that 
view on the interior organization of the 
two agencies, because, as I have ex- 
plained, they seem to me to be very 
much the same kind of thing with a 
different coloring. I think the reasons 
lie entirely outside the organizations as 
organizations; they lie, in fact, in the 
political field. 


Inclusive membership | 


The first reason that I would give, 
and it is an overwhelming one, is that 
this time both the United States of 
America and the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics are members. ‘That 
makes an incredible difference. If you 
had had to live, as I did, in Geneva 
and watch an organization like the 
League of Nations try to develop with- 
out the membership of the United States 
of America, you would realize what an 
almost hopeless job it was. Many of 
you probably think that we did not do 
anything in 1920 except to say no, we 
would not join. But that is not true. 
Every day, every week, every month, 
that action reacted on the policy of the 
other governments, on the-policy of the 
League, and on the effort of world 
' peace and world organization. It was a 
constant negation. I remember Lord 
Robert Cecil once illuminating it vividly 
when the crisis came up whether the 
League ought not to declare sanctions 
against Italy and close off traffic into 
Italy by sea. He said, “All right, sup- 
pose we do. The price of-coal in Genoa 
is going to go up. It will get to the 
point where it will pay your people in 
New York and Philadelphia to ship 
coal to Genoa. Supposing a ship comes 
across flying the American flag, what 
would you have the British fleet do?” 
That argument held all the way through, 
and it was a valid and perfectly genuine 
argument. As for Russia, she was not, 


in those days, so important as she is 
today. She was being attacked, if you 
remember, from all sides, You can see 
this picture best, I think, if you figure 
what would happen to the United Na- 
tions today if not only Russia but the 
United States as well walked out. I do 
not think the United Nations would 
last for a twinkling. The League in its 
day made a great effort. It finally got 
Russia in, and it got the United States 
up on the doorstep. But I do not be- 
lieve the second experiment would fare 
as well. I think it would be finished 
right away. 

But this time, at all events, these two 
states are members. They are new to 
this kind of international organization 
and experience. It takes them time to 
get adjusted. It has been, necessary to 
make certain concessions to meet their 
position. But the fact of their mem- 
bership is more important than all the 
differences between the Covenant and 
the Charter put together. 


Organizational experience 


Then there is a second point. We 
now have the experience of twenty- 
five years of international organization. 
When we started the first Secretariat in 
London, I remember a few of us get- 
ting together in a room, looking at each 
other somewhat embarrassedly, and then 
saying: “Well, here we are. We are 
international officials. What actually 
do we do? How do we act? How do 
we talk to each other?” There had 
never been a group like this before. 
Finally, a British official said, ‘Let’s 
get the treaties of peace and see 
whether they give us any jobs to do.” 
We got the treaties and found we had 
infinitely more jobs than we had ever 
dreamed, and from then on, we went 
about our work and stopped worrying’ 
about our status. 

At the present moment there are, by 
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contrast, thousands of international offi- 
cials who are trained, who know this 
intricate work, and who live it as their 
second life. In my own case, five mem- 
bers of the Security Council call me by 
my first name; we have worked together 
in Geneva, Paris, London, San Fran- 
cisco, and New York. The contrast 
with 1919 is extraordinary, and has 
consequences all the way through. 


The necessity of co-operation 


There is a third point which I would 
like to mention, and in some ways it is 
the most important of all. The world 
climate today is entirely different from 
what it was in 1920. In that year the 
work which started at Geneva was 
pleasant and respectable, like joining a 
perfectly good society, or organization 
that did not do much or require any 
great obligations. Now, however, peo- 
ple have come to realize that this is a 
vital matter. They realize and ap- 
preciate it as they never did before, 
and we get the reflex in all sorts of 
ways. Only yesterday, for instance, a 
boy rang me up and said: “Please, 
can’t I get into the Security Council? 
I got here at 3 o’clock this morning to 
see this meeting and have waited till 
noon.” He was a little school kid, who 
bespoke an interest which exists all over 
the world. 

That world has gone through a 
Second World War. Its citizens have 
paid a colossal price for this second 
effort. We, in the United States, lost 
a million men where last time it was 
around 200,000. ‘The cost has been 
infinitely greater. The experience has 
gone deeper, far deeper. The facili- 
ties for expression, for public informa- 
tion, and for public education are also 
infinitely greater. This time we have 
television—I do not know how many of 
you have seen it in New York, and I 
would almost rather see a meeting of 


the Council on the television than to 
see it all displayed in front of me, for 
it concentrates the whole story. When 
we started the League of Nations in 
1919, there was no such thing in this . 
world as radio. There was nothing of 
a film except those jerky things that 
went up and down. ‘There was no 
newsreel; there was no running picture 
of what was happening. Now, at 
Hunter College in New York, we have 
a microphone on the Council table, and 
every single word that is spoken in 
English, French, and Russian goes out 
over the air, goes by the B.B.C. over 
the Continent of Europe where thou- 
sands of people are listening. Within a 
few years’ time television will be doing 
the same thing. We are now in an en- 
tirely new technical era. 

But if we are there technically, we 
are not there politically and psychologi- 
cally. There are protests from people 
who will not give up their private houses 
to make way for the world capital. 
There are students and professors who 
say, “Don’t take our school property.” 
There are even skaters who object to 
giving up a skating rink to make room 
for the world assembly. ‘There is not 
yet the. realization of personal sacrifice 
that I think we have to have. But that 
is going to come as this process of edu- 
cation goes to the world. Having been 
for a very long time, since the Peace 
Conference in Paris, in this work, I see 
a real possibility of success if the peo- 
ple, if ordinary people, people in the 
cities and towns will really take up 
this movement and demand that it 
work. I think this time it can succeed 
in a way that it was not possible for the 
League to succeed. That does not mean 
any disloyalty to the League, or any 
feeling that this organization simply as 
an organization is so much better. But 
it does mean that there has been prog- 
ress, a kind of tidal wave, in the world, 


which is sweeping humanity on and 
which has carried us up onto a much 
higher summit of organization than we 
have ever had before, and which, if we 


keep it going, if we press it, demand of 
it, force it, insist that it do its job, has 
a real chance, this time, of preventing 
another tragedy. 


Arthur Sweetser, New York City, who is now associated with the United Nations, 
was active in the League of Nations from the time of its organization and served par- 
ticularly in the Information Section. He has been a newspaper. correspondent and served 
with the Department of State during the First World War and then became a Captain in 


the Aviation Section of the Signal Corps. 


During the Second World War, he was Chair- 


man of the United Nations Information Board and was a deputy director of the O fice of 
War Information. He is vice president of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation. 
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The Importance of Background Knowledge in Building 
for the Future 


By ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 


THINK. background knowledge, 
when we really want to build wisely 
for the future, is very important. I 
know that you have heard from people 
who are really experts on the I.L.O: 
and on the League of Nations and the 
interim period. Mr. Sweetser could tell 
you much more than I about the United 
Nations. I had so little knowledge 
when I was named a delegate—not hav- 
ing been at San Francisco and not hav- 
ing been at Dumbarton Oaks—that I 
had to take every opportunity the State 
Department advisers would give us on 
the steamer to learn something about 
the work that formed the background of 
knowledge for what we were going to 
do in London. 

I used to feel very inadequate when 
those very intelligent young people 
would refer to the Charter by chapter 
and section and I would have to look 
it up. I couldn’t possibly remember 
what it was. Nevertheless, there were 
some things that old age—just old age 
and opportunity—did provide, and I 
think that they were things which per- 
haps in building for the future we 
should have in mind. 

One thing struck me particularly, 
and that was, that if you had had an 
opportunity to know people in many 
places for a long time, you found it a 
little bit easier to understand the feel- 
ings that people might have under cer- 
tain circumstances—the motives that 
- might underlie certain actions. I 
think if we are really determined that 
we want a United Nations and. we want 
it to live and help us build a peaceful 
world, then we should look into the 
past. 


A GLIMPSE AT EUROPE 


Take Europe for instance. Remem- 
ber what Europe was like physically 
and what its people were like before 
either of the two World Wars. You 
may think that it doesn’t make much 
difference what they were like or what 
Europe was like. The difference is that 
I think it will make us realize what 
great strides have been made in the 
possibilities of physical destruction over 
a comparatively short period of time. 
I can remember, because forty-five years 
ago, I lived with various families as a 
student in a number of the European 
countries. It was then I saw the front 
—the front that we had fought over in 
France—within six weeks of the Armi- 
stice of the first World War. After the 
second World War, I spent two and a 
half days, when I had finished in Lon- 
don, in our zone in Germany. Now, 
our soldiers coming home can tell us 
more vividly than anybody else what 
destruction we have accomplished in 
the present war—and, without the 
atomic bomb. But they, being young 
for the most part, will have very little 
power of comparing what we have ac- 
complished by way of ability to destroy 
between the last war and this one. 
They will have even less ability to 
gauge what has happened to the peo- 
ple through the type of modern warfare 
that they experienced twice in one gen- 
eration—the latter time extending over 
a longer period and causing far greater 
destruction. 

I don’t know how many of you have 
been on the continent of Europe lately. 
In Great Britain, I had a feeling that 
people were desperately tired, but I 


basis in the ability of the British people 
to pull themselves together and make a 
new effort. But on the Continent—it is 
foolish to say that in two and a half 
days you really observe anything; how- 
ever, you can get a kind of feeling and 
impression—I went to four displaced 
persons camps. I talked to two Ger- 
man women whom I had known forty- 
five years ago. One of them went to 
school with me. I had a feeling that 
the peoples, particularly the peoples in 
the occupied countries of Europe, have 
very little power of recuperation left 
within themselves. I think there is a 
sense of a crumbling civilization which 
is going to require a great deal of as- 
sistance, both materially and spiritually, 
in order that it can come back and re- 
build itself. I think that, in doing this, 
a background knowledge is extremely 
important. 

I have heard so many of our soldiers 
coming back from France say, “Oh, the 
French aren’t any good. Why, they 
don’t even try to do anything to re- 
' build their country. Why, we do a lot 
more than they do. They just aren’t 
making any effort, so why should we 
bother about them?” I have heard a 
lot of our young soldiers in Red Cross 
clubs and various places in Berlin and 
Frankfurt say, “We don’t know why 
we fought the Germans. They are 
really very nice people. They are much 
more like us. They have plumbing. 
They tell us that Hitler gave them 
pretty good housing. We go out into 
the countryside where things have not 
been destroyed and the houses are 
pretty good, and they are much more 
like those we have at home. They have 
radios and they have little cars, little 
three-wheeled cars that are half-truck 
and half-car, that were designed by 
Hitler for people of medium incomes 
and are now reappearing from hiding. 
We just don’t understand why we 


people.” Well, that is because, of 
course, we sent our boys out with no 
background knowledge at all, so they 
fell an easy prey to something that 
those of us who remember the Jast war 
can see being repeated, because our 
soldiers at the end of the last war said 
exactly the same thing. They found, 
when they were billeted on the Rhine, 
that they were among more - familiar 
surroundings. And, we are repeating 
our same mistakes—largely, because we 
did not think it important to have, as a 
nation, much background knowledge. 


FACING THE ISSUE 


I think it very important for the fu- 
ture that our young people remember 
that twice in twenty-five years the Ger- 
mans started world wars. I think it 
very important that they know what 
lies back of the starting of these wars. 
But above everything else, I think it 
important that they have the back- 
ground knowledge which clearly shows 
that we arrive at catastrophe by fail- 
ing to meet situations—by failing to act 
where we shuld act. Our consciences 
are not terider enough. We can al- 
ways find good excuses why the present 
moment is not the moment in which to 
take a stand. Background knowledge 
would make us review every step—and, 
the many steps where we really knew 
that things were happening that we 
didn’t approve of, but we first didn’t 
say so because we could always make 
ourselves believe that something worse 
might happen if we took a stand. If 
we did anything, if we said anything, 
something worse might happen! We 
might have a war! And we ended by 
having the war because we did nothing. ` 
I think this is the most important thing 
that we should learn from background 
knowledge—that one should not hesi- 
tate to stand for the right as one sees it 
because if one does not, the opportunity 
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passes and the next situation always is 
more difficult than the last one. 

I hope very much that out of the 
background which some people have 
acquired and out of the knowledge of 
what this war has brought to people in 
Asia and in Europe we are going to get 
the necessary purpose to make us work 
hard in the days to come for an or- 
ganization, a really functioning organi- 
zation, of United Nations. The idea 
that we can do as we did with the 
League and take a distant interest only 
is, I think, part of our background 
knowledge. We know it doesn’t work. 
So I hope we have learned that we 
really have to work if we want the 
United Nations to achieve anything. 

I have tried this out on a good many 
audiences but I am not going to try it 
on you because I know that you know 
too much! To a good many people, 
however, I point to something that I 
used to wonder about years ago. We 
once had a delegate, a very fine man, a 
very valuable public servant, who used 
to go to the disarmament conferences in 
Geneva, and I used to wonder why no 
one took any interest in his going or 
the slightest interest when he returned. 
We didn’t seem to care what he did or 
what happened. ‘The result was that I 
don’t think we accomplished very much 
even though we did destroy some arma- 
ments at one time. And because of 
that I came to the conclusion that one 
very clear lesson that you learn. from 
background knowledge is that just hav- 
ing a few people in the government take 
an interest in trying to achieve peace is 
never going to achieve peace, that it 
has to be done by the interest of the 
people, and unless all the people—the 
men who work on the farms, the men 
who work in the factories, the scientists 
and teachers, and all the people who 
make up a nation—take an interest, we 
will fail. Young people have to care 
and older people have to contribute 


what they know because this is some- 
thing that has to be worked on day in 
and day out. It is a long-term job. It 
isn’t something that you can sign a 
piece of paper and achieve. It has to 
come very slowly. And I think prob- 
ably the only way it will come is by 
our actually working together and al- 
ways keeping in mind the background 
knowledge that we learn as we work. 


A COMPARISON 


To take just one example—I think 
we would get on a great deal better 
with Russia if we would remember our 
own background. I think it would ex- 
plain to us many things about the Rus- 
sians. ‘They have been closed off from 
the rest of the world. They know that 
their economic and political theories 
are opposed to those of the rest of the 
world. They feel a certain antagonism. 
If we would think back to our early 
days, I wonder if we wouldn’t remem- 
ber that we were closed off by natural 
barriers which then existed but which 
exist no more. I wonder if we wouldn’t 
remember the time when we thought a 
good many people in the world disap- 
proved of the experiment that we were 
trying and when we were somewhat 
suspicious and antagonistic and had a 
chip-on-our-shoulder feeling. 

Only last night I was asked a ques- 
tion which I hadn’t been asked in a 
long time and which I thought had re- 
ceded far into the background of our 
thinking. Someone got up in an audi- 
ence and said, “Mrs. Roosevelt, do you 
think that our people who deal with 
foreign diplomats are still at a great 
disadvantage because we always have 
felt that our people couldn’t deal with 
the trained diplomats of Europe?” 
Well, I thought we had lost that fear. 


. That used to be said frequently, but 


lately I have had the feeling that we 
have gained so much confidence that 
we almost look down our noses at peo- 
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ple rather than fear that they will look 
down their noses at us. But here it 
came again. Now, as a matter of fact, 
I think we are quite able and have been 
for a long time to deal with any states- 
men or diplomat anywhere in the world. 
But where the British are concerned, 
they have had generations of people in 
families that have gone into government 
service or into the Parliament, or into 
the diplomatic field, and they some- 
times have a manner which, while it 
doesn’t bother us any more, does bother 
the Russians. If we would think back 
and use our own background, we would 
understand certain things. 

I will tell you of one incident in a 
committee in which I was working. We 
had worked about two weeks on word- 
ing and certain fundamental differences 
that we knew we never could agree on. 
But finally the very able State Depart- 
ment adviser with me handed me a 
sentence, and I read it through. It 
seemed all right to me, and I read it to 
the committee. My British co-member 
on the committee, who is a very nice 
person—just as nice as he can be, but 
very learned—got up and said, “Well, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, in the interests of good 
English I think we should say it this 
way—” and he proceeded to give me 
about 100 words for the 10 or 15- that 
I had handed him. Well, I was willing 
to accept it, but my Russian colleague 
was on his feet in a minute. He was a 
Professor of Economics in Moscow, and 
he said, “I have been caught by Sir 
George’s good English before.” Sir 
George said, “And I have been caught 
by your tricks before.” Well, I thought 
it was getting a little touchy, so I said, 
“Look, gentlemen, it means the same 
thing. It is better English. Mine was 
just good American.” My Russian 
friend got up and said, “I like good 
American. I can understand it.” Now, 


that is a good story, but there is some- 
thing to remember in that. We were 
different in Daniel Boone’s day, when 
we were younger and a little afraid of 
what was going to happen to us. Now 
I don’t mean that we should ever be 
weak. I think one of the essential 
things that we must do is to know what 
we mean when we say we believe in de- 
mocracy and know it clearly and stand 
up for our beliefs and show by our acts 
that we mean to live our beliefs as well 
as to give them lip service. I don’t 
think that that is anything we should 
ever be backward about doing, and 
when a principle is involved and other 
people can’t understand the, principle, I 
think the sooner we show that we can 
stick to it as long as anyone else, that 
we can’t be worn down and we can’t be 
tired out, the better we will get on with 
everyone, including our Russian friends. 

I think we also should learn from our 
background that we have acquired new 
attitudes from the past, that we have 
gained and changed our standards, and 
in turn our actions have been changed 
by our new standards, and that those 
things have taken us time and per- 
haps they will take others time. Per- 
haps we, as a strong nation whose land 
has not been invaded, should remember 
that Russia was invaded on a very large 
scale. ‘Therefore, she is, also, one of the 
countries of Europe that has to re- 
habilitate a great part of her land. We 
have no invaded land to rebuild; we 
have no factories and no homes that 
have been destroyed by bombs or enemy 
action. I think we have the strength, 
therefore, to give a little more under- 
standing and study to our, relations with 
others and use our background knowl- 
edge for that purpose. I think we may 
be the instrument, if we do this, 
through which a peaceful future may 
be built. i 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, First Lady of the United States from 1932 to 1945. 


Security Through the United Nations 


By HENRI BONNET 


HE longing for security is un- 

doubtedly the predominant desire 
among all the peoples of the world. 
Having gone through the hardship, de- 
struction and hatred of the last war, 
they want, above all, to be sure that 
such a cataclysm cannot happen again. 
But they have good reason to know that 
it is not an easy task to establish a 
firm and durable peace, even though it 
seems incredible that, in our era of 
robots and atomic bombs, men can still 
think of war as a possibility. 

To measure the diffculty of the un- 
dertaking, we have only to recall our 
own experience. Those of us who are 
old enough to remember it think of the 


period which preceded the outbreak of * 


the First World War as a golden age 


we will never see again. If we consider. 


that material and moral progress, as 
well as intellectual achievement, had 
never been greater, we may be sur- 
prised to see that the nations accepted 
the risk of destroying such wonderful 
results and did not compel their govern- 
ments to settle their difficulties without 
recourse to war. The first successes ob- 
tained in the settlement of international 
disputes by conciliation and arbitration 
were ‘wiped out when, on August 2, 
1914, Germany crossed the frontiers of 
peaceful Belgium. 


A SYSTEM OF SECURITY 


After the bloodiest of all wars, in 
which ten million people died on the 
battlefield, the nations of the world, 
patiently and stubbornly, tried again to 
build a system of security and co-opera- 
tion in order to forestall a new catas- 
trophe. For years, the League of Na- 
tions tried to define those legal and 
moral rules which should regulate inter- 
national relations, At the same time, 
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it established a very elaborate network 
of co-operation between our various 
peoples in every field: economic, finan- 
cial, social, and intellectual. 

Although this co-operation yielded 
very important results, all of them were 
wiped out when, in September 1939, 
war broke out, for the second time in 
a generation. 

From this series of events the people 
of the world have concluded that the 
first and most important duty of the 
new international organization must be 
to ensure security and prevent war. It 
is imperative for the U.N. to succeed 
where the League failed. It can easily 
find a powerful support among the na- 
tions and the peoples. It can be more 
strongly built than the League was. 

There is one point on which there 
exists unanimous agreement today: 
peace is indivisible. Nations are so 
near each other, their interdependence 
is so great in every field of human ac- 
tivity. that there are no longer national 
problems having no international as- 
pects. But, although man, through his 
genius, and material achievement, has 
created the conditions for world unity, 
the world is not organized to cope with 
the consequences ‘of that unity. If we 
are to avoid the return of tragedies such 
as the war we have just won, the world 
must be one. However, such a unity 
does not exist. 

Man’s material achievements have 
brought about changes in the conditions 
of all international relations, and, at 
the same time, created new and wonder- 
ful opportunities for the progress and 
welfare of mankind. Through interna- 
tional understanding and co-operation, 
the wealth of the natural resources at 
the disposal of man can be fully ex- 
ploited to his advantage. By improv- 
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ing the way of life of large masses of 
people throughout the world, new and 
immense possibilities will be opened up 
—even to the most civilized and highly 
developed countries. Creations due to 
the inventive genius of the human mind 
would increase and increase again, both 
in the material and spiritual fields. In- 
credible progress would be in sight. 

Having demonstrated an almost su- 
pernatural capacity for creations of all 
sorts, the human mind must prove that 
it is able to display the same gifts in 
the organization of international life, a 
sphere in which no striking progress has 
been made during the contemporary 
period. 


THE PRACTICE OF PRINCIPLE 


Unfortunately, it is not enough to 
define the moral principles by which 
men and societies must abide. There 
is no doubt that, if they were to live up 
to. the moral values proclaimed long 
ago, and to apply the rules which were 
set up to protect and ensure the free- 
dom and dignity of men and women in 
our democratic societies, war would be 
banished from this earth. There is no 
doubt either that hundreds of millions 
of human beings all over the world, 
whatever may be their faith or their 
way of life, are longing for the uni- 
versal recognition of those principles 
and rules. But, there remains the prob- 
lem of translating such convictions into 
an effective force, able to impose the 
will of the people devoted to peace. 


It is comparatively easy to agree on 


the ultimate goal: that the peoples and 
the authorities responsible for their se- 
curity and welfare should recognize that 
the general interest transcends special 
interests and must, therefore, dictate 
decisions to be followed by all. But to- 
day we have to cope with a situation 
worse than the situation that existed 
after the last war. It is very often 
said that we have just come out of a 
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thirty-years war which began in'1914 
and ended a few months ago. There is 
some truth in that concept, but one 
must realize, nevertheless, that pro- ` 
found differences existed between the 
two World Wars. When peace was re- 
established in 1919, too many states- 
men thought that the world would 
quickly return to the happy and pros- 
perous days of the early 1900’s. 

The destruction and losses of every 
kind had been greater than in any pre- 
ceding war. In fact, the peaceful evolu- 
tion of human society which was de- 
veloping gradually, in Europe especially 
and also in Asia, had been completely 
upset,- New aspirations and new prob- 
lems arose which were very soon to 
lead to the division of the world into 
two camps. I need not recall how the 
people of the free countries reacted 
against the deadly danger of the Nazi- 
Fascist ideology and finally crushed 
the desperate attempt of those who 
wanted to impose a kind of slavery 
upon all men. But one should not for- 
get that, although the Second World 
War presented itself to many countries 
as a struggle for their independence in 
the classical form, it was, in reality, a 
crisis of humanity. We must remember 
also that now the sufferings and hard- 
ships are much greater than after the 
last war. International problems are of 
such magnitude and complexity ‘that 
there is little hope of establishing a 
new and better form of world organiza- 
tion, guaranteeing peace forever, with- 
out a prolonged and arduous effort. 

However strong may be our desire to 
advance quickly from the present form 
of the U.N. to a more complete and 
powerful form of international organiza- 
tion, truly possessing the authority to 
decide on all those issues on which peace 


depends, we must first of all bend all 


our efforts toward the creation of those 


-conditions which will allow such a 


happy development. 
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THE CREATION OF CONFIDENCE 


Today, the first task of statesmen is 
undoubtedly to reassure the people of 
the world, to create confidence once 
again, to foster new understanding be- 
_ tween the peoples and to make the 
United Nations live in a propitious at- 
mosphere of trust and friendship. 

To realize such aims completely, I 
know that results must be obtained in 
every field open to the U.N.; that is, in 
every field of international activity. 
For example, no one could underesti- 
mate the importance of restoring inter- 
national trade, of improving the eco- 


nomic situation of the devastated lands.. 


Certainly the prospects for mutual un- 
derstanding would not be encouraging 
if the world were to remain divided into 
two economic spheres: one of prosperity 
and one of misery, the latter engulfing, 
for the time being, practically the whole 
of Europe and Asia. Neither should 
one underestimate the activities to be 
conducted through the U.N. in the fields 
of social welfare, public health, trans- 
portation, agriculture, and the like. 
Perhaps more important still in the task 
of dispelling ignorance and distrust, 
which are still poisoning the world’s at- 
mosphere, is the education of public 


opinion as a whole and youth in par- 


ticular—a great mission in which the 
educators of the entire world have the 
sacred duty to participate. 

But here I should like to dwell espe- 
cially on the problems of international 
security properly speaking, and to em- 
phasize first of all that at Dumbarton 
Oaks and San Francisco a step was 
taken, in principle, at least, with regard 
to international procedures, which rep- 
resents great progress as compared with 
those adopted after the First World 
War. What some international experts 
and statesmen tried in vain to do after 
the establishment of the League— 
namely, to prevent war or crush ag- 


gression, if necessary, through a net- 
work of security—has now been made 
possible. The French security policy 
of the years 1920 to 1930 has now been 
practically accepted and put into effect. 
The formation of the United Nations, 
in January 1942, was in itself an ap- 
plication of the principle of collective 
security—too late, for war had already 
spread all over the world. The same 
determination and the same solidarity 
between peace-loving peoples, shown 
some years earlier, would have spared 
us the catastrophe of a global war. 

The very fact that the United Na- 
tions did not dissolve, that even before 
the final defeat of Germany and Japan 
they created machinery for permanent 
co-operation, and that all of them, 
through their authorized leaders, have 
proclaimed over and over their devotion 
to international co-operation through 
the U.N., leads us to hope that the or- 
ganization will be able, during the 
months and years to come, to fulfill its 
primary duty: namely, the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

It is clearly established in the Char- 
ter that the U.N. must, first of all, deal, 
at any time, with situations or, disputes 
which may threaten peace. Its main 
body, the Security Council, is almost 
exclusively concerned with that task. 
We all wish to see it supported by an 
Assembly whose moral authority and 
power will grow constantly. However, 
the Council has to stand guard, like an 
alert sentinel, over the peace of the 
world. It will be equipped to deal, at 
any time, with any difficulty that may 
arise. Let me recall that it has at its 
disposal a Military Staff Committee re- 
sponsible to it for the strategic disposi- 
tion of the armed forces placed under 
the direction of the Security Council. 
The latter is, therefore, enabled, not 
only to ensure the pacific settlement of 
disputes, but, if necessary, to take ac- 
tion with respect to “any threat to the 
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peace, breach of the peace, or act of 
aggression.” It should be able to cre- 
ate that network of security which could 


give the various nations the satisfying. 


feeling that they are protected against 
war. 


THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


The fact that the system adopted is 
satisfactory in many respects, at least 
to cope with the most pressing needs, 
should not make us forget, however, 
that the task of ré-creating confidence 
and a feeling of security among peoples 
is not an easy one. It is not easy for 
two reasons: first, there are difficulties 
which are outside the scope of the U.N. 
and must remain so; second, there are 
difficulties in putting the machinery of 
the U.N. to work. 

With respect to the first difficulties, 
they are largely the legacy of the past, 
of the many feuds and quarrels which 
divided the world during the truce be- 
tween the two World Wars. They are 
directly related to the establishment of 
peace. They must be settled promptly 
in order to allow the nations, of Eu- 
rope, especially, to embark on the con- 
' struction of a better world. For many 
nations, to get rid of the possibility of 
war on their own frontiers is ‘a kind of 
preliminary condition to the construc- 
tion of peace. There are many ex- 
amples of this situation on the old 
Continent. I shall cite only one, briefly, 
one which refers to France, that is, the 
desire of my countrymen to be sure 
that war will not be launched against 
them once more by a militaristic Ger- 
many. 

In their opinion, the easiest and 
surest way to be protected against this 
- eventuality is to deprive the Germans 
of the possibility of diverting the pro- 
duction of their industrial regions to 
the manufacture of armaments. No 
modern war can be waged without a 
great industrial potential. That is why 


the French Government proposes to set 
up an international authority to govern 
and control the industrial regions of 
Western Germany, the .Ruhr Basin. 
This does not mean that’ Germany 
would not receive a share in the out- 
put of the Ruhr coal mines and of the 
production of the Ruhr plants and 
steel mills. This share should not ex- 
ceed the needs of a peaceful German 
economy. The balance, instead of 
being used as before by the Germans 
to build up their military strength, 
would be divided between the many 
countries of Europe which need it for 
the development of their own econo- 


, mies. 


Unfortunately, even if many prob- 
lems of that category are settled through 
peace treaties and various agreements, 
the U.N. will have to cope with other 
disputes which still divide a world not 
yet freed from the burden of national 
rivalries, inequalities in economic de- 
velopment and standards of living, and 
feuds and suspicions inherited from the 
past. I know that, in the face of such 
a situation, it is tempting to draw the 
blueprint of an international system 
which would drastically reform the re- 
lations between peoples, establish ‘the 
reign of law definitely and immediately, 


-and permit the constitution of a federal 


government of the world. Although 
such an ideal is good and stimulating 
for the mind, we must not forget that 
our most pressing task must be to pave 
the way for that gradual strengthening 
of the U.N., for its transformation— 
which we desire to be as rapid as pos- 
sible—into a more nearly perfect and 
more powerful body. 


GRADUAL PROGRESS 


The fact that its first steps seem diffi- 
cult should not discourage us. We must 
remember that, in addition to the ob- 
stacles the Security Council has to over- 
come and which derive from the present 
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situation of the world, it has also to face 
the most intricate problems of organi- 
zation. It must be recalled that the 
U.N. did not have the benefit of an 
easy childhood. It did not have the 
opportunity to mature gradually. It 
could not acquire its experience through 
the handling of easy problems while its 
organization was becoming stronger and 
smoother. Right at the start, during its 
session in London, the Security Council 
was confronted with various difficult po- 
litical questions, l 

Moreover, tackling them would have 
been much easier if the Council could 
have followed a well set pattern of rules 
and procedures tested by experience. 
But it was not so. Those who man the 
ship must sail her through uncharted 
waters. While discussions were going 
on at the beginning of last week in New 
York, a committee of experts was hard 
at work in an adjoining room setting 
down basic rules or procedure accord- 
ing to which future debates will be con- 
ducted. In the meantime, the Council 
had to go along and settle questions of 
procedure by itself as they came up. 

Neither must we forget that some of 
the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter sprang from concepts entirely 
- new in the field of international diplo- 
macy. For example, the Council has 
to be in continuous session, to be at 
any time in a position to deal with mat- 
ters pertaining to international security. 
Representatives of the eleven members 
of the Council will remain permanently 
in New York, each of them assisted by 
a group of experts. They will, by their 
very presence, constitute an interna- 
tional body endowed with the highest 
authority. 

Next to them will function a power- 
ful secretariat, composed, not of na- 
tional delegations, but of international 
Officials under the direction of the 
Secretary General of the U.N. I am 
sure that the most complete co-opera- 


‘tion will exist, as it must, between these 


two important bodies of the new inter- 
national setup, that together they will 
form an impressive combination for the 
preservation of harmony between peo- 
ples. But one must realize that the 
beneficial results of these new arrange- 
ments will not be immediately apparent, 
and that it will be some time before the 
U.N. machinery can function with com- 
plete efficiency. 


THe METHOD or DEVELOPMENT 


Once the new league of the free peo- 
ples has all its tools well in hand, it 
should be able to increase and develop 
its powers continuously. It should ob- 
tain this result in the following ways: 

(a) By settling disputes and causes 
of dispute, by dealing with situations 
which might develop into threats to the 
peace. That will undoubtedly require 
negotiations, discussions, and studies 
in order to overcome the obstacles 
which lack of confidence and concern 
about the protection of national inter- 
ests put on the road to peace. In this 
way, it will be possible to prevent the 
use of the veto granted at San Francisco 
to the powers which have the greatest 
responsibilities in the maintenance and 
protection of peace. In this way, the 
peoples will feel that peace is once more 
firmly established and that the habit 
of peace will be re-created. 

(b) By obtaining more and more 
power to ensure international security. 
It would be impossible to overestimate, 
in that respect, the possibilities pre- 
sented by the report on international 
control of atomic energy recently pub- 
lished. I consider that the suggestion 
to create an Atomic Development Au- 
thority points out the way to the fu- 
ture concentration in the U.N., of the 
real powers to make, and, therefore, to 
prevent, war. 

(c) By developing, with the help of 
its Military Staff Committee, definite 
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plans for mutual guarantees and assist- 


ance against aggression, and by sup- 
plementing them with pre-established 
agreements setting up a network of 
military security throughout the world. 
This could be achieved: by putting at 
the disposal of the Council an interna- 
tional force and enabling it to protect 
at any time those routes across the 
skies, oceans and continents over which 
this force must move freely, if neces- 
sary, in order to discourage aggression 
before it takes place by ensuring that 
it would be defeated. 


ENLIGHTENED NATIONALISM 


These measures, intended to give the 
assurance that peace is effectively pro- 
tected, would, at the same time, allow 
the other bodies of the U.N. to develop 
the authority and the powers with which 
they are endowed. Here again, the pro- 
posal to create an Atomic Development 
Authority brings the hope of the most 
fruitful résults, for this Authority would 
not only deal with threatening activities, 
but would ensure the constructive ap- 
plication of atomic energy which will 
usher in a new era for mankind. The 


Economic and Social Council must 
unite with the various specialized agen- 
cies to deal with the basic problems 
conditioning the life of human com- 
munities. Together they must also look 
for universal solutions of economic 
problems. They must substitute in- 
ternational solutions for rivalries be- 
tween national sovereignties. 

In conclusion, I believe that there 


‘should not be any conflict of opinion 


among internationally minded people 
about the high objectives which must 
be kept in sight. The aim must be 
to develop an international authority 
which will take away from individual 
nations the power to make war. But 
we are still far from a world which can 
have full confidence in the power of 
law. New conditions must be created 
to bring about a complete transforma- 
tion of this dangerous situation, al- 
though we must take cognizance of the 
existing threat. Let us work whole- 
heartedly to strengthen international 
unity. It must be obtained through 
understanding and co-operation if we 
want to avoid being united some day 
by the devastating experience of a new 
and destructive global war. 
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The U.N.: Prospects of Immediate Realization 


By BARON SILVERCRUYS 


O ensure the peace of the world 

with its resulting benefits is the 
supreme end for which the Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations has been 
created. 

This object is sought in two ways. 
The Charter has established a mecha- 
nism whose aim is to prevent armed 
conflicts between states and to put an 
end to them. The hub of this mecha- 
nism is the Security Council. Its ob- 
ject is to eliminate situations which 
may lead to or which constitute in 
themselves an illegal resort to force. 
Such situations are particularly grave. 
It is only when they arise that the 
measures of coercion provided by the 
Charter are indicated. From this stand- 
point, therefore, the Charter does not 
necessarily imply immediate realization. 
It is called into operation when peace is 
actually threatened or violated. We all 
hope that such events may be consid- 
ered as exceptional. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CO-OPERATION 


But there is another way whereby 
the United Nations provides for the ful- 
fillment of its mission. It seeks to ob- 
tain its end through an indirect method, 
which involves immediate possibilities 
of realization. Its purpose is to remedy 
permanent situations whose persistence 
might ultimately result in a rupture of 
that equilibrium on which peace de- 
pends. The Charter devotes very im- 
portant provisions to this aspect of the 
dynamism of peace. The provisions 
are, in lapidary terms, summarized in 
the very first Article of the Charter 
which places on the United Nations the 
duty “to achieve international co-opera- 
tion in solving international problems 
of an economic, social, cultural, or hu- 
manitarian character, and in promoting 
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and encouraging respect for human 
rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all, . . .” 

The United Nations have thus pro- 
claimed their urgent conviction of the 
necessity to create the conditions of 
stability and well-being essential to 
peaceful and friendly relations among 
nations based on respect for the prin- 
ciple of equal right and self-determina- 
tion of peoples. For this purpose, they 
have taken as concrete objectives, enu- 
merated by the Charter: 

(1) the promotion of higher stand- 
ards of living, full employment, and 
conditions of economic and social prog- 
ress and development; 

(2) the solution of international eco- 
nomic, social, health, and related prob- 
lems; and international cultural and 
educational co-operation; 

(3) the promotion of universal re- 
spect for, and observance of, human 
rights and fundamental freedoms for all 
without distinction of race, sex, lan- 
guage, or religion. 

To attain these objectives, the United 
Nations have solemnly pledged them- 
selves to take joint and separate action 
in co-operation with the Organization. 

But the Charter has not only given 
expression to these aims; it has created 
a mechanism whose very purpose is to 
facilitate and accelerate their achieve- 
ment. At the heart of this mechanism, 
one finds a “motor? the importance of 
which cannot be exaggerated. I refer 
to. the Economic and Social Council. 
This Council is composed of eighteen 
members of the United Nations elected 
by the General Assembly, which, as is 
well known, held this election at its 
first session in London. Each member 
state thus elected, appoints its own rep- 
resentative to the Council. All these 
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representatives are on an equal footing 
without distinction between great and 
small nations. Each has a single vote. 
Resolutions are passed by a simple ma- 
jority of those present and voting. 
Thus the Economic and Social Council 
is an example of democracy in action. 
Its members are freely elected. There 
is no provision compelling the General 
Assembly to include great powers among 
them. 

The authority of the Economic and 
Social Council-covers virtually all prob- 
lems of an economic, social, intellectual, 
or humanitarian nature including the 
protection of human rights and the 
fundamental freedoms. 


INITIATIVE AND EXECUTION 


The Council is called upon to play 
a role involving initiative and action. 
The Council has wide authority to bring 
before the forum of the United Nations 
such solutions as it may consider proper. 
Tt can make recommendations to the 
General Assembly, as also to the states 
members of the United Nations indi- 
vidually. It may even give to these 
recommendations the concrete form of 
international conventions, ready to be 
submitted immediately to the United 
Nations for signature. Even more, the 
Economic and Social Council is in- 
vested by the Charter with powers to 
convene diplomatic conferences. 

This Council is not only an organ of 
initiative, but also one of execution. It 
carries out the recommendations of the 
General Assembly. 

The Council is at the disposal not 
only of the United Nations, as such, 
but also of the individual member 
- states, any of which may request its 
services. And these services the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council can perform 
with the approval of the General As- 
sembly. 

Finally, the Council is an organ of 


co-ordination and centralization. This 
brings me to what the Charter calls 
“specialized agencies.” The Charter is 
careful not to ignore institutions, either 
of old standing or recently established, 
which have a separate existence. Far 
from this, it takes special care to 
profit by their experience and to en- 
sure their participation in the common 
cause. Thus it reserves a very large 
place for the collaboration of special- 
ized agencies. The Charter provides 
that -the various specialized agencies 
constituted by intergovernmental com- 
pacts and having wide international re- 
sponsibilities in economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and related 
fields shall be brought into relationship 
with the United Nations. You will 
have noticed that certain of these agen- 
cies result from treaties to which states 
not members of the United Nations are 
also parties. This is, for instance, the 
case of the International Labor Or- 
ganization. You will also have realized 


that other specialized agencies, although 


including in principle only members of 
the United Nations, have been estab- ‘ 
lished before the Charter itself, that is 
at a time when the contracting states 
could not know the conditions of a 
possible ulterior relationship with the 
United Nations. For these reasons, the 
Charter has not been able automatically 
to attach these agencies to the United 
Nations. It has, therefore, provided 
that the link should be effected by an 
agreement to be concluded between 
each of these agencies and the United 
Nations, 

It is the Economic and Social Council 
which the Charter has charged with the 
direct negotiation, in each case, of the 
terms of such agreements. The Char- 
ter reserves, however, for the General 
Assembly the faculty of approving each 
agreement thus negotiated between a 
specialized agency and the Economic 
and Social Council. 
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In any event, it is within the attribu- 
tions of the Council to co-ordinate the 
activities of the specialized agencies in 
concert with them. It is even conceiv- 
able that this co-ordination might be 
effected also with respect to agencies 
which, for one reason or another, have 
not been brought into this special rela- 
tionship with the United Nations. 

It is further open to the Economic 
and Social Council to take appropriate 
steps to secure from the specialized 
agencies regular reports on their vari- 
ous activities. The Council will sub- 


mit to the General Assembly such ob- 


servations as these reports may suggest. 

It has been recalled earlier that the 
Economic and Social Council could, 
with the approval of the General As- 
sembly, perform services at the request 
of states of the United Nations. In the 
same conditions, similar services may 
be rendered to the specialized agencies. 

I have just spoken of the specialized 
agencies, which are, in the language of 
the Charter, institutions of an inter- 
_national character resulting from in- 
ternational compacts. But the Charter 
—and it is here that the extreme flexi- 
bility of its mechanism in this domain 
becomes particularly apparent-——has not 
intended to limit the action of the Eco- 
_ nomic and Social Council to such agen- 
cies. The Council can indeed secure 
the collaboration of non-governmental, 
or even purely national, organisms con- 
cerned with matters within its com- 
petence. Thus it can make suitable ar- 
rangements for consultation with these 
organisms and can ascertain their views. 


A WORKING MECHANISM 


Lastly, it is hardly necessary to re- 
call that, even in the manner of its 
composition, the Economic and Social 
Council has been conceived to facilitate 
collaboration and to render it efficacious 
and enlightened. We know that, in its 


ae 


normal composition, the Council com- 
prises eighteen members of -the United 
Nations. Nevertheless, the Charter 
provides that, when the Council shall 
examine a question of particular inter- 
est to a state not represented in its 
membership, that state shall be invited 
to participate, though without vote, in 
its deliberations. Such participation is 
also foreseen for specialized agencies. 
In addition, as a result of decisions 
taken in London by the General As- 
sembly, even non-governmental institu- 
tions may be admitted as observers to 
the meetings of the Economic and So- 
cial Council. 

When one takes into account that, 
according to the Charter, the Council 
has, on its part, authority to secure its 
own representation at the deliberations 
of these specialized agencies themselves, 
it will be realized what a close collabo- 
ration can be achieved between the 
United Nations and the other organisms 
concerned with the same matters. Thus, 
the Economic and Social Council, far 
from operating in isolation, will be in 
constant and direct contact with inter- 
national and national realities. 

Such, broadly sketched, are the main 
lines of the system set up by the Char- 
ter to help secure the safeguarding of 
the peace of the world. Political and 
economic factors are indissolubly linked. 
The set-backs which international ac- 
tion has suffered in the past have not 
been limited to the political domain. 
They have appeared at the same time 
in the economic field. Among the chief 
obstacles encountered were those in- 
herent in the disequilibrium of the bal- 
ance of payments, the disparity and 
maladjustment of prices, the dislocation 
of agricultural markets and unemploy- 
ment. Only by overcoming the difficul- 
ties which provoke them will it be pos- 
sible to remove the barriers to world 
trade. This requires a convergent at- 
‘tack simultaneously undertaken on all 
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fronts: money and credit, agricultural 


production, commerce, and employment. . 


Some of the institutions required for 
the purpose of international co-opera- 
tion have already been created: -the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Monetary Fund, the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Beyond these special- 
ized agencies, however, are others the 
importance of which cannot be over- 
estimated. In the matter of transport, 
there is the International Civil Avia- 
tion Organization; in the humanitarian 
- sphere, the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration; in the 
cultural domain, the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization. Some of these institu- 
tions are now in operation. 

In the circle of these organisms, and 
of those yet to take form, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is destined to 
occupy a central position. The role 
which it is called upon to play, the 
powers which are confided to it under 
the authority of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations, make it, as 
pointed out by the Belgian Delegation 
in London, one of the most remarkable 
innovations of the Charter. It is not 
too much to say that here is an inter- 
national instrument which justifies the 
most hopeful prospects of immediate 
realization. 


THE TRUSTEESHIP PROBLEM 


I cannot close my remarks without 
saying a few words about the provisions 
of the Charter which relate to the “non- 
self-governing territories.” They indeed 
affect, in a very important though spe- 
cial domain, the operation of the peace 
machinery as seen from the view-point 
here under consideration. “To further 
international peace and security,” such 
is the basic objective first mentioned by 
Article 76 of the Charter, which sets 
forth the essential ends to be achieved 


with respect to the dependent terri- 
tories. At its initial session held in 


‘ London, the General Assembly of the 


United Nations adopted a resolution 
recognizing “the problems of the non- 
self-governing peoples as of vital con- 
cern to the peace and general welfare of 
the world community.” Reaffirming a 
doctrine already enounced by the Char- 
ter, the resolution includes the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
the territories concerned are paramount. 
Such re-enactment by the Assembly had 
been strongly advocated by the Belgian 
Delegation. However, the principle, a 
reaction against the system of exploit- 
ing the colonies for the benefit of the 
metropolis, is not altogether a new one. 
On the one hand, it has long been spon- 
taneously inscribed on the frontispiece 
of most African colonial legislations, to 


. speak only of them. It is notably the 


case for the “Fundamental Law of the 
Belgian Congo,” which contains most 
definite provisions in favor of the na- 
tive populations, making it compulsory 
to take the necessary measures to en-. 
sure their education and protection in 
all domains. On the other hand, it 
should be borne in mind that the pre- 
eminence of the interests of those popu- 
lations had already been evoked at the 
Berlin Conference, in 1884, when the 
United States weightily contributed to 
its recognition. l 

By the Charter of San Francisco, the 
members of the United Nations have 
accepted as a sacred trust the obligation 
to promote to the utmost the well- 
being of the inhabitants of the non- 
self-governing territories. To this end, 
they have undertaken to ensure the po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational 
advancement of the peoples concerned, 
their just treatment and protection 
against abuses, as well as to develop 
self-government and to assist in the 
progressive evolution of their free po- 
litical institutions. These obligations 
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are now binding on the members of the 
United Nations. They are in no way 
contingent to the setting up of the 
trusteeship system contemplated by the 
Charter. 

With a view to implementing the 
principles just recalled, the Charter 
provides for the establishment of an 
international trusteeship system, under 


which may be placed, by subsequent - 


individual agreements, the territories 
referred to by the Charter as “trust ter- 
ritories.” ‘Thus, in addition to the ter- 
ritories which might be detached from 
enemy states or be voluntarily placed 
under the system by states responsible 
for their administration, those now held 
under League of Nations mandates are 
liable to become “‘trust territories.” The 
London Assembly resolution has invited 
the mandatory states to undertake prac- 
tical steps—in concert with other states 
directly concerned—for the conclusion 
of the trusteeship agreements. Through 
these agreements, with the General As- 
sembly’s approval, the territories under 
their mandates are to be placed within 
the United Nations trusteeship system. 
Certain mandatory states, including 
Belgium, had not waited for this invita- 
tion officially to declare their intention 
of negotiating such agreements. As a 
matter of fact, the Belgian Government, 
for their part, went beyond such a 
declaration of intention and completed 
and submitted, in the course of the 
London meeting, the draft of a trustee- 
ship agreement with respect to the 


Ruanda-Urundi, the only territory un- 
der Belgian mandate. 

The Trusteeship Council, the pivot of 
the system, cannot be established until 
the trusteeship agreements have them- 
selves been concluded. Hence the para- 
mount importance, stressed by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, of a speedy conclusion 
of these agreements. On them, indeed, 
depend the special possibilities of im- 
mediate realization inherent in the 
coming into operation of the mecha- 
nism provided by the Charter. 

It is of interest to note that the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is called upon 
to play its part in the functioning of 
the trusteeship system. According to 
Article 91 of the Charter, its assistance, 
as well as that of the specialized agen- 
cies, must, when appropriate, be sought 
by the Trusteeship Council in regard to 
matters with which they are respectively 
concerned. ` 


A Goop CHANCE FOR UNITY 


I have endeavored to outline some of 
the many factors that will exert an ever 
greater influence on mankind. The 
united nations have at their disposal a 
machinery that may well contribute to 
help remove the obstacles in the path 
of fruitful international co-operation. 

A comprehensive scheme of imposing 
magnitude has now been achieved to 
help mankind to think and to work in 
unison and for mutual benefit. And 
thus the possibilities of discord and 
strife will progressively recede. 


Baron Silvercruys, Washington, D. C., is the Ambassador of Belgium to the United 
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The Pacific Settlement of Disputes Under the Charter 


By CLYDE EAGLETON 


N ANY organization for the mainte- 
nance of peace and order, the very 
heart of the system is to be found in 
its provisions for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes and for the adjustment of 
situations which might lead to the use 
of force. To stop a war after it has 
begun is much more costly than to pre- 
vent the development of the war. This 
is a lesson of history; and it is also a 
lesson of history that the mere preven- 
tion of the use of force, the mere settle- 
ment of the dispute, is not necessarily 
enough to assure peace. The settle- 
ment must be one which is based upon 
justice, or else human beings will not 
accept it contentedly. The provision of 
means for settling disputes is essential 
to the maintenance of peace, but also, 
law and justice are essential in the set- 
tlement of disputes. 

When the Dumbarton Oaks Pro- 
posals were made public, it was at once 
observed that “law” and “justice” were 
missing from the document. They were 
literally missing. The word “justice” 
did not appear at all, and the words 
“international law” appeared only in a 
paragraph designed to protect national 
sovereignty against international law. 
A large number of criticisms and 
amendments proposing to remedy this 
omission were sent in. The Four Pow- 
ers, responding to this demand, pro- 
posed an amendment to the first of the 
Purposes (Article 1 (1)) and later, with 
some reluctance, allowed the word “jus- 
tice” to be included in Article 2 (3). 
Neither word, however, is found in 
Chapter VI ‘of the Charter, which pro- 
vides for the procedure of pacific settle- 
ment. It was never agreed that legal 
disputes should be submitted to judicial 
decision. 


Tuer EMPHASIS OF THE CHARTER 


The two changes which I have just - 
mentioned illustrate the emphasis of 
the Charter, and the concentration of 
its makers, upon the prevention of war, 
rather than upon the administration of 
justice. Article 1 (1) had originally 
stated the first of the purposes to be, 
in part, “to bring about by peaceful 
means adjustment or settlement of in- 
ternational disputes.” The amendment 
adopted asked that the settlement be 
brought about “in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international 
law.” And in Article 2 (3), the change 
made required that, in the settlement 
of disputes, justice, as well as peace 
and security, should not be endangered. 
The Charter contains nothing more than 
this with regard to law and justice. 


` This was not due to active dislike of 


law and justice by the Four Powers; 
rather, law and justice were a minor 
consideration in their desire to assure 
the utmost flexibility of authority and 
procedure to the Security Council, in 
whose hands was put the responsibility 
for maintaining peace and security be- 
tween nations. Whether this was a wise 
approach or not may be debated; at 
any rate, it is clear that, aside from the’ 
two vague phrases introduced into the 
Charter as above quoted, there is no re- 
quirement that the Security Council 
should be guided by law, or that legal 
disputes should be decided in accord- 
ance with law. 

Turning now to the procedure estab- 


‘lished by Chapter VI of the Charter, 
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we may note that the procedure estab- 
lished -is in three stages, the last of 
which is not in Chapter VI and is not 
in fact pacific settlement: (1) settle- 
ment of the dispute through means 
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chosen by the disputants themselves; 
(2) recommendation of terms of settle- 
ment by the Security Council; and (3) 
decision that a threat to or breach of 
- the peace exists. 

In the first stage, the members agree, 
by Article 33, that they shall submit 
their disputes “first of all” to settle- 
ment by means which they, the dis- 
putants, choose for themselves. This 
choice of their own methods of settle- 
ment is not only a duty; it is a right. 
Article 33, it may be noted, had no 
counterpart in the Covenant of ‘the 
League of Nations. It is always under- 
stood, in any legal system, that the 
parties have a right to try and settle 
their disputes by their own. efforts be- 
fore resorting to official agencies; and 
it would probably have been sufficient 
to say that obligations under the Char- 
ter begin when such voluntary efforts 
have failed. The United Nations Char- 
ter, however, devotes five out of the 
six articles in Chapter VI to this pre- 
liminary phase of voluntary agreement. 

Not all disputes, of course, must be 
submitted to settlement—only those 
whose continuance might endanger the 
` maintenance of international peace and 
security. The Charter sets no obliga- 
tion upon members to accept the settle- 
ment arrived at by these means of their 
own choice. 

The next three Articles are simply 
an elaboration of Article 33. The Se- 
curity Council is given by Article 34 a 
limited but important right to investi- 
gate—not as to the merits of the case, 
but as to whether or not the dispute is 
one whose continuance might endanger 
the peace. If the Council were to de- 
termine that the dispute is one of this 
nature, the sole result would be to en- 
able the Council to advise the parties 
to this effect and to recommend to the 
parties that.they follow one of the pro- 
cedures of Article 33. Since the parties 
are already bound to do this by Article 


33, the determination by the Council is 
of importance only when the parties are 
not agreed that the dispute is one for 
which they are obligated by Article 33 
to seek a settlement. This is a different 
matter from the issue of determining 
whether the means of their own choice 
under Article 33 have failed, thus bring- 
ing Article 37 into play. The procedure 
might have been made more clear if, in 
the rearrangement of the Dumbarton 
Oaks Proposals, the second paragraph 
of Article 33 had been made the second 
paragraph of Article 34. It is more 
logical for the Council to call upon the 
parties to settle their dispute after the 
Council has decided that it is the sort 
of dispute which the parties are obli- 
gated to settle. 

Articles 35 and 36 are still parts of 
the concept of Article 33—the right to 
use means chosen by the disputants 
themselves. Any member may bring a 
dispute or a situation before the Se- 
curity Council; but this in itself gives 
to the Security Council no more juris- 
diction than it already had. (The dis- 
pute or situation may also be brought 
to the attention of the General Assem- 
bly, which must act under the limita- 
tions set in Articles 11 and 12.) When 
a dispute or situation is thus brought 
before the Security Council under Arti- 
cle 35 it may investigate under Article 
34, and if it finds that the dispute is 
one whose continuance might endanger 
peace, it may “call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute” by means of their 
own choice (Article 33 (2)), or it may 
under Article 36 “recommend appro- 
priate procedures or methods of ad- 
justment.” This right of the Council 
to recommend procedures to which the 
members are already bound is three 
times repeated, and can only be re- 
garded as a device for making the part 
of the Security Council in the settle- 
ment of disputes appear to be more im- 
portant than it really is. In any case, 
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in this first stage, the Security Council 
can only exhort; the parties are already 
obligated and become no more obli- 
gated when the Council calls upon 
them; and the parties are free to choose 
their own procedures, regardless of 
what the Council may recommend. 
This is not to say that the recommenda- 
tion of the Council would have no 
weight with the parties, but merely to 
say that the Security Council cannot 
as yet take a direct part in the actual 
settlement. 


JUDICIAL SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


The last paragraph of Article 36 is 
all that is left of a very important ef- 
fort—the effort to require that all legal 
disputes should be submitted to judicial 
Settlement. There was a large demand 
at San Francisco for compulsory juris- 
diction for the International Court of 
Justice, but after a speech by a repre- 
sentative of the United States, this ef- 
fort was abandoned. This having been 
decided, it was impossible to include in 
the Charter a requirement that legal 
disputes should be settled by judicial 
means. It might have been possible, as 
the Australian and other delegations 
asked, to state in stronger terms the 
duty of the Council to recommend to 
the parties that they submit their dis- 
putes to the Court; but, in any case, 
the Council could only recommend this 
as a procedure to the parties, and they 
would not be bound to accept the rec- 
ommendation. 

We have now arrived at the second 
stage of procedure, very briefly stated 
in Article 37. By this Article, the 
parties are obligated to refer their dis- 
pute to the Security Council when the 
means of their own choice have failed 
to achieve a settlement. It is not made 
clear what the situation would be should 
one or both of the parties refuse to re- 
fer the dispute, but discussions in Com- 
mittee ITI/2 indicated that the Coun- 


cil could nevertheless take jurisdiction. 
More important than this, no guidance 
or authority is provided for determin- 
ing whether the “means of their own 
choice” under Article 33 have actually - 
failed, should one of the parties deny 
such failure and insist upon continuing 
negotiations. It seems reasonable to be- 
lieve that, in the face of such a disagree- 
ment, the Council would itself decide 
whether “means of their own choice” 
had actually failed, and whether, there- 
fore, the Council could take up the 
dispute under Article 37. 

Assuming that the dispute has been 
referred to the Security Council, it may 
now for the third time recommend a 
procedure to the parties; or it may 
itself “recommend such terms of settle- 
ment as it may consider appropriate.” 
These last words were not in the Dum- 
barton Oaks Proposals; they were added 
at San Francisco by a Four Power 
amendment which the United States 
accepted with reluctance. No elabora- 
tion of these words was provided. The 
terms of settlement which the Security 
Council might recommend would not 
be binding upon the parties, and no 
authority is given to enforce these ° 
terms. 

This is the height of the means pro- 
vided by the Charter for the pacific 
settlement of disputes between nations. 
It had been hoped that an advance 
would be made over the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, and that the great 
“gap” of the Covenant would be closed, 
so that a final and binding settlement 
of a dispute could be imposed by the 
organized community of nations. This 
was not done, and the provisions of 
Article 37 fall behind, rather than ad- 
vance beyond, the machinery of the 
League of Nations for peaceful settle- 
ment. 


` A THREAT TO THE PEACE 
On the other hand—and here we 
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come to the third of the three stages of 
procedure which I mentioned at the be- 
ginning—the Security Council has an 
almost unlimited authority to declare 
any situation to be a threat to the 
peace. While it cannot impose upon 
the parties a legally binding settlement 
of a dispute, nor enforce its recommen- 
dations under Article 37, it could, if it 
wished, declare the state which re- 
jected this recommendation to be an 
aggressor under Article 39, and then 
invoke against it the enforcement meas- 
ures of Chapter VII. At this point, 
however, it would have passed beyond 
the procedure for the pacific settlement 
of disputes, and its authority would rest 
upon a different footing. 

I shall not have time to discuss the 
voting procedure to be followed by the 
Security Council in handling disputes, 
the general rules of which I assume that 
you know, though some difficult ques- 
tions remain yet to be answered; nor 
shall I elaborate on the potential au- 
thority of the General Assembly in the 
field of the settlement of disputes. 
Both are interesting and important 
matters, but I must pass them by. 

The remainder of my time I should 
like to employ in illustrating, from the 
Soviet-Iran case before the Security 
Council, the procedures above sketched 
out for you, and to point out some diff- 
culties and raise some questions. I am 
not here concerned with’ the political 
aspects of these cases, and shall confine 
myself to technical questions of pro- 
cedure under the Charter. 

The Iranian Government, in its letter 
of January 19, claimed that its efforts 
under Article 33 to adjust its difficulties 
with the U.S.S.R. had failed, and there- 
fore appealed to the Security Council 
under Article 35 (1) “so that the Coun- 
cil may investigate the situation and 
recommend appropriate terms of settle- 
ment.” This is somewhat confusing. 
If efforts under Article 33 had failed, 


presumably the Iranian Government 
would appeal to Article 37, and this 
idea would be reinforced by the fact 
that they spoke of “appropriate terms 
of settlement,” the phrase and authority 
found in Article 37. The appeal, how- 
ever, was based specifically upon Article 
35 (1), under which the Council has 
no authority to recommend terms of 
settlement. The Iranian note, again, 
did not speak of dispute, but in the 
terms of Article 34, of a “situation.” 
No specific reference was made to Arti- 
cle 34, but apparently investigation by 
the Council was desired. The investiga- 
tion of this “situation” could not give 
the Security Council authority to do 
more than recommend a procedure to 
be followed by the parties if they 
wished to do so. On the other hand, 
the Iranian note nowhere referred to 
the question as a “dispute,” and Article 
37 authorizes the Council to recom- 
mend terms of settlement only for “‘dis- 
putes,” not for “situations.” It was not 
clear, then, what the Iranian Govern- 
ment wished from the Security Council. 

The Soviet reply of January 24 to 
the Iranian appeal asserted that the 
conditions envisaged by Articles 34 and 
35 were not present, and that the ne- 
gotiations to which the parties were 
obligated under Article 33 had not been 
exhausted. Mr. Gromyko was therefore ° 
opposed to consideration by the Council 
of the substance of the Iranian charges, 
though he was willing for the Council 
to discuss the appeal and to decide how 
it should be handled. Mr. Bevin said 
that he wanted Iran to have a chance to 
“come to the Council table and state its 
case,” so that the Council would be in a 
position to judge “whether or not its 
case was justified.” This position, sup- 
ported in more general terms by the 
United States, left uncertain whether 
Mr. Bevin wished the Council to take 
jurisdiction under Article 37 and de- 
termine the merits of the case, or 
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whether he wished merely to “Teco 
mend procedures under Article 35 to 
which, rather than to Article 37, Iran 
had referred her appeal. 

Meanwhile, to confuse the situation 
further, a second Iranian note of Janu- 
ary 26 spoke in terms of aggression, 
even quoting earlier words of Litvinoff 
as to the meaning of aggression. This 
would suggest transfer of the case to 
Article 39, the determination of aggres- 
sion; but Iran did not ask the Council 
to determine that Russia was an ag- 
gressor. The Security Council at Lon- 
don did not in fact judge the case upon 
its merits, but recommended continua- 
tion of negotiations between Iran and 
the U.S.S.R.—which was the correct 
procedure. 


ACTION OF THE COUNCIL 


When the Security Council again 
took up the question at its New York 
session, the debate seemed to be as to 
whether or not negotiations had failed. 
This question was not directly answered 
by the Security Council; nor indeed 
has it answered the preliminary ques- 
tion suggested by Russia as to whether 
the -dispute was one the continuance 
of which was likely to endanger peace. 
Such a decision would seem necessary 
in order to give the Council jurisdiction 
‘to recommend procedures—not terms 
of settlement—to the parties. The Se- 
curity Council did, however, decide to 
ask for further information from both 
parties. This could be regarded as in- 
vestigation to determine whether the 
dispute was one whose continuance 
would endanger the peace, which would 
be a correct procedure. The Council, 
however, has not yet decided that the 
Soviet-Iran question is such a dispute; 
and various remarks in the discussion 
seemed to indicate that the Council at 
this point had a jurisdiction to take up 
substantive issues. Mr. Gromyko in- 
deed charged that Mr. Byrnes wanted 
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‘under discussion.” 


the delegate of Iran at the Council table 
“because he [Byrnes] wants the sub- 
stance of the question to come now 
Later, when the 
Iranian delegate was presenting his 
case, Mr. Byrnes asked him to refrain 
from discussing substance. The Aus- 
tralian delegate criticized the action 
taken by the Council on the ground that 
it disregarded the procedure fixed by 
the Charter. : 

All this is very fuzzy. The Security 
Council was embarrassed by not hav- 
ing its rules of procedure established, 
but delegates who took part in the dis- 
cussion rarely paid attention to the 
stages of procedure or to the authority 
given the Council in the Charter. Mr. 
Bevin’s indignation at the charges made 
against his government in Greece and 
Indonesia and his desire to have those 
questions answered on their merits, and 
Mr. Byrnes’ praiseworthy desire to pro- 
tect the rights of small nations perhaps 
turned the discussion itself outside the 
proper procedural order. The decision 
actually taken by the Council, how- 
ever, seems to me to fit within the pro- 
cedures of the Charter. 

The recommendation made was not 
one of terms of settlement, which the 
Council was not yet qualified to make; 
it was not really a recommendation of 
a procedure, which it should not make 
until it had decided that the dispute 
was one which might endanger peace; 
it was a recognition, though perhaps a 
contingent one, that the parties had 
achieved a settlement through means 
of their own choice. To recommend 
either procedures or terms of settle- 
ment would have required preliminary 
decisions by the Council that the dis- 
pute was of the proper type, or that the 
parties had failed to achieve a settle- 
ment by: means of their own choice. In 
either case some very embarrassing 
questions would arise, which I merely 
mention: (1) What is a dispute, of the 
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required type? (2) What is a disput- 
ant? 
tween a dispute and a situation? (4) 
Are there parties to a situation, as there 
are to a dispute? (5) Are these pro- 
cedural questions or not, and does the 
veto apply? (5) What is a veto? Is it 
merely any negative vote, or must it 
formally be declared to be a veto? 


CONCLUSION 


The discussion which I have given 
you has been somewhat technical, and 
this aspect of the matter seems to me 
to be of some importance. I have care- 
fully refrained from entering into the 
political aspects of this situation, and 
shall move in that direction only far 
enough to say that when constitutional 


(3) What is the difference be- ` 
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procedures are not followed, some of 
the parties may feel that they are 
being pushed around unfairly. It may 
be as important to convince the Soviet 
Government that it will be fairly treated 


under the Charter as to give this as- 


surance to small states. As things have 
worked out so far, I think the Soviet 
Union has no ground for complaint that 
the procedure under the Charter has 
been actually disregarded, though the 
discussion at times indicated that it 
was not being considered. Certainly, 
the procedure was fuzzy and confused; 
and it is to be hoped that rules of pro- 
cedure and a proper understanding of 
the provisions of the Charter will have 
been developed before the next ques- 
tion of pacific settlement of dispute 
faces the Council. 
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Should the Charter be Amended? 


By Gato Praza 


S A preliminary step, let us see if, 

under the provisions of the Char- 

ter, amendments are possible and to 

what conditions and requirements they 
would be subject. 

-Chapter 18 of the Charter (Articles 
108 and 109) deals specifically with 
amendments. There are three ways in 
which amendments can be brought 
about. First, at any time by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the 
General Assembly and ratification, in 
accordance with the respective consti- 
tutional processes, by two-thirds of the 
members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of 
the Security Council. Second, at a gen- 
eral conference of the members of the 
United Nations for the purpose of re- 
viewing the present Charter, date and 
place to be fixed by a two-thirds vote 
of the members of the General As- 
sembly, and by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. The 
amendments agreed upon in the general 
conference would not go into effect until 
they were ratified in accordance with 
the constitutional processes of two- 
thirds of the member nations including 
all the permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. It should be noticed 
that the five permanent members of the 
Security Council have an individual 
veto power over such a possibility. 

Finally, the Charter contains a last 
provision for making possible amend- 
ments. It calls for the obligation of 
placing on the agenda for the Tenth An- 
nual Session of the General Assembly 
a proposal to call such a conference, 
with the provision that it shall be held 
if so decided by a vote of any seven 
members of the Security Council. It 
= means that in this case a vote of one- 
half plus one would be necessary in the 
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General Assembly and a two-thirds 
vote, without the veto provision, in the 
Security Council. 

This last provision is of great signifi- 
cance because it places a time limit 
on extraordinary authority put in the 
hands of the Great Powers by the other 
nations in a time of emergency with a 
distinct understanding that this should 
not be the case permanently. I have a 
particular personal interest in this pro- 
vision, because, as a member of my 
country’s delegation to the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, I served on the com- 
mittee that studied this very important 
point and took an active part in the 
discussion that led to the text as it 
reads in the Charter. I cannot resist 
the temptation to tell this inside story 
of the Conference, which indeed is an 
interesting one. 


THE DRAFTING OF THE CHARTER 


We should keep in mind that the dif- 
ferent sections of the Charter, as being 
discussed by the technical committees, 
did not look very encouraging during 
the process of formulation and that the 
Charter as a whole looked so much 
better, that the final draft, submitted 
to the Conference by the Co-ordinating 
Committee, came as a distinct and 
pleasant surprise even to those who 
had intervened in its making. 

During the first gloomy weeks, when 
at times the outcome looked dark and 
the drafts coming out of the discussions 
in the technical committees were dis- 
appointing, many delegations thought 
of the necessity of establishing pro- 
visions to make possible amendments. 
They reasoned that soon the world, in 
an atmosphere of peace and security, 
would be able to assemble again and 
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improve upon this first step. I myself 
never contemplated that optimistic view, 
but I did think that after a sufficient 
number of years had elapsed and the 
Charter had had a fair trial, amend- 
ments would be indispensable to meet 
changing conditions in a changing 
world. 

The setting of a time limit for calling 
a constitutional assembly was a sub- 
ject of long drawn out discussions. 
Russia opposed it and the other Great 
Powers were inclined to go along with 
her; the smaller nations favored such a 
limitation. 

Commander Stassen, that world- 
minded American who played such an 
important part at San Francisco, and I 
exchanged views several times on the 
subject of calling a constitutional as- 
sembly and‘had reached an understand- 
ing as to the terms for a motion, when 
the South African delegate brought the 
matter to the attention of the committee 
before there had been time to inform 
the other delegations what the United 
States stand on the subject would be. 
The United States had not opposed the 
Russian point of view during the early 
discussions and many nations had fol- 
lowed the same tactics. It was urgent, 
therefore, for them to know that the 
United States was about to meet the 
views of most of the smaller powers. 
According to parliamentary procedure, 
adopted by the Conference, a nominal 
vote could be called for by any dele- 
gate and the Secretary would read out 
the names of nations, in alphabetical 
order, from A to Z. To the surprise of 
all, I insisted upon going about this 
backward, that is, starting from Z, and 
as there was no provision against it, 
the Chairman complied with my wishes. 
The purpose of doing so was to call for 
the United States vote on the question 
before the majority of nations were 
called. 

Much to my surprise nothing hap- 


pened and the United States delegation 
voted down the South African proposal 
along with the U.S.S.R. and everyone, 
of course, was more puzzled than ever 
over my action. Stassen had left min- 
utes before for some urgent matter 
coming up in another committee and, 
as he explained later, we had both been 
victims of a misunderstanding. 

A meaningless text had been sug- 
gested by the United States delegate 
that I had branded as a tall glass of 
warm water, but at the following meet- 
ing a proposal came up that Stassen 
had fought for with determination in 
his own delegation and that met with 
unanimous approval. This proposal, 
made by the U. S. delegation, was writ- 
ten into the Charter. After its approval 
Senator Connally asked if we still 
thought it was a tall glass of warm 
water, to which I answered that indeed 
it was not, that a good shot of whisky 
had been added to the warm water. 

The countries that opposed the fixing 
of a time limit for calling a constitu- 
tional assembly, once an understanding 
was reached, insisted on fixing the pro- 
cedure at that future conference and 
wanted the veto power to continue to 
operate in the resolutions of that con- 
ference. Many of us argued that any 
constitutional assembly would consider 
itself free to set up its own procedure, 
without binding itself to the procedure 
that another such body had fixed for it, 
ten years before. Whether or not this 
will be the case remains to be seen. 

The fact is that amendments can be 
made at any time with the limitations 
that I have mentioned, and if a con- 
ference for the purpose of reviewing the 
present Charter has not been held be- 
fore the tenth year of the United Na- 
tions has elapsed, an easy voting pro- 
cedure has been set up for calling such 
an assembly after the Charter has had a 
fair trial. If a simple majority cannot 
be obtained for calling an assembly at 
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that time, it is undoubtedly proof 
enough that a change is not advisable. 


REASONS FOR AMENDMENT 


Let us examine the reasons existing 
as of today for exercising the right to 
amend the Charter. There is one that 
stands out like a sore thumb: The 
Charter is a product of the pre-atomic 
age. Will it work in a new age in which 
man. will have at his command the key 
to the secret of atomic energy, chang- 
ing henceforth the sense of all values 
in a way far more drastic than that 
brought about by gunpowder in medie- 
val Europe? 

The most important problem of to- 
day is to devise the means for con- 
trolling the use, for purposes of. aggres- 
sion, of the most destructive weapon 
that human ingenuity has devised—the 
atomic bomb. An agreement has not 
yet been reached on the most effective 
way of curbing the production and use 
of such bombs, but there is a clear un- 
derstanding as to the necessity for some 
sort of a world agreement on the matter. 
Placing its control on a world level, 
seems to be the only practical solution. 
Such a plan would certainly call, in the 
first place, for freedom of action by the 
Security Council, to investigate and 
keep track of all atomic research and 
atomic weapon manufacture through- 
out the world. Will not the veto make 
impossible such freedom of action? 

Again, putting the manufacture and 
control of atomic weapons on a world 
level, out of the hands of any one or 
various member nations, implies neces- 
sarily an entirely different conception 
of the principle ‘of sovereignty as we 
now understand it. It means that some 
of our sovereignty would have to be 
given up in favor of a world govern- 
ment with full power to act. The pro- 
visions of the Charter do not call for 
such a possibility. 


During the discussion at San Fran- 
cisco on the right to veto by the five 
major powers, it was argued that while 
the smaller powers could withdraw from 
the United Nations without endanger- 
ing its existence, In case some resolution 
was taken that was in direct opposition 
to their constitutions, the major powers 
could not exercise such a right, if they 
found themselves in an equal position, 
without endangering the very existence 
of the organization. Therefore, the 
veto power afforded the only possible 
protection for such an eventuality. 

Furthermore, it was argued by the 
major powers, in the face of the stern- 
est of oppositions from the rest of the 
world, that the very existence of such 
a right would assure its not being used 
in any way that would obstruct the 
work of the United Nations. At the 
London Conference, Russia used her 
right to veto in connection with a minor 
problem and again at New York in- 
sisted on the right to use it in matters 
of procedure, which opens the door for 
the exercise of this right as a common 
occurrence, all of which is in direct op- 
position to the hopes expressed at San 
Francisco. Here the question is, Will 
not the right to veto, used promiscu- 
ously, obstruct resolutions of the United 
Nations in a way that would eventually 
render it useless? 


THE EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


It is generally admitted by the peace- 
loving nations that free exchange of in- 
formation throughout the world is in- 
dispensable to the promotion of peace 
and understanding. Many of the prob- 
lems in the past can be traced to a 
lack of understanding and knowledge of 
others; therefore it appears essential 
for our future that freedom of com- 
munication and information, throughout 
the world, be established with a mini- 
mum of restrictions. If we examine the 
Charter there is no such provision. 
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We must recall that the basis of dis- 
cussion at San Francisco was the Dum- 
barton Oaks draft, plus amendments to 
that draft suggested by many nations, 
plus further amendments made by the 
sponsoring powers at San Francisco on 
the eve of the Conference. In Chap- 
ter 2 on principles, Ecuador suggested 
the inclusion of the following, among 
other principles that were notably left 
out of the original Dumbarton Oaks 
draft: “The publicity of foreign rela- 
tions and the reciprocal obligation of 
states to maintain their means of inter- 
national communication and informa- 
tion open.” 

During the discussions at San Fran- 
cisco the Uruguayan delegate, who had 
also submitted a proposal concerning 
freedom of the press, and myself did not 
find the proper atmosphere to insist 
upon the inclusion of our all-impor- 
tant suggestion. Surely the inclusion of 
such a provision would be considered 
in any amendatory proposal, as events 
of today are showing its great impor- 
tance. 


These are the reasons, and good rea- 


sons they are, for contemplating the 
necessity of amending the Charter. 
Let us now look at the other side of 
the ledger. Many doubts have been 
expressed in the past, as to the ade- 
quacy of the Charter to respond under 
fire. In its short life, critics have 
pointed out its weaknesses. But I trust 
we can all agree that the short life of 
the United Nations under actual opera- 
tion is not a fair enough trial. There- 
fore, it would not be advisable to make 
amendments when the new machine has 
hardly been put to a test. 
Furthermore, I believe that success of 
the United Nations depends more on the 
faith, trust, and moral conviction that is 
put into it, than on the deficiencies or 
adequacies of the statute that regulates 
its operation. We should not make the 
mistake of considering the Charter a 


document that has created an organism 
endowed with powers and personality of 
its own. We should not lose sight of 
the fact that the United Nations and 
the laws that regulate its existence are 
no more than a vehicle for the member 
governments to act effectively for the 
purpose of maintaining international 
peace and security and that the effec- 
tiveness of their actions will be gov- 
erned, not by the stipulations of the 
Charter, but by the way those govern- 
ments act, within the regulations they 
have themselves set up. 

Another point that deserves consid- 
eration is the fact that the Charter was 
never meant to be anything more than 
a first step in the right direction toward 
universal peace and security. If the 
step had been too large a one, I doubt 
that even those with great vision could 
have accepted, at San Francisco, what 
tomorrow in a second step might be 
considered by a great majority an easy 
and logical advancement. Any further 
effective improvement of the Charter 
will necessarily mean a further re- 
nunciation of sovereignty by the mem- 
ber states. Are the nations of the 
world, constituted as they are today, 
prepared to give up the old conception 
of sovereignty? 

Before contemplating the possibility 
of calling an amendatory assembly in 
which the peace-loving nations of the 
world should be expected to improve on 
the present Charter, let us consider 
what the possibilities would be for 
success if such an assembly were to 
take place now, or in an immediate 
future. The war brought about close 
association among the nations fighting 
the Axis—a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding that only a fight for their 
very existence against the common 
enemy could bring about. The fifty- 
odd nations that assembled at San Fran- 
cisco brought this spirit to the Con- 
ference. 
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Postwar ACTION 


Since the total collapse of the enemy 
powers, post-war problems have ap- 
peared on the scene. Conflicting inter- 
ests in the world, that were of course 
existent at San Francisco, have come 
into sharp focus. England is deter- 
mined to defend and protect an empire 
in a changing world while the new great 
power, Russia, possibly finds the limita- 
tions set by the Charter hampering her 
freedom of action in making an empire. 
And finally, the power, prestige, and 
principles of the United States have not 
yet found, to her own satisfaction and 
that of the rest of the world, the way 
to exert leadership effectively. f 

In such an atmosphere, the major 
powers would act in a way much more 
in accordance with their own particular 
interests than they did at San Francisco, 
and, with all probability, would not 
bring forth an improvement but, prob- 
ably, no Charter at all. While some 
interests would be pointing to the ne- 
cessity for greater control in the hands 
of the United Nations to protect an 
‘existing situation, the opposite views 
would strive for liberty of action in or- 
der to bring about changes that are con- 
sidered vital to them. 

Although lacking sufficient perspec- 
tive to judge with any degree of ac- 
curacy, we cannot escape the tempta- 
tion to look at the Charter at work in 
the light of current events. At the 
London Conference many issues were 
tackled boldly by the General Assembly 
and its agencies. They were brought 
into the open and discussed. Many 
were. settled by voting in the Assembly 
and Security Council. Some problems 
were handled in a spirit of compromise 
as was the case in the election of a 
Secretary General. At the Conference, 
nothing could justify the assertion that, 
in any way, the Charter was found in- 
adequate to handle the situations that 
came before the meetings. 


_ future. 


At the current meetings in New York 
of the Security Council, an issue in- 
volving a major point of principle is 
providing a true test for the United Na- 
tions and its Charter. Let us analyze 
the developments in the Iranian prob- 
lem to date and see how they might 
affect the future of the Charter. Mr. 
Gromyko’s dramatic departure from the 
Council meeting at Hunter College 
raised many doubts among the nations 
that signed the Charter at San Fran- 
cisco, concerning the future of the 
United Nations and whether it would 
be at all possible to bridge the political, 
ideological, and strategical differences 
of the Great Powers, in a way that 
could successfully meet the present 
issue as well as the wider problems of 
the peace. 

Mr. Gromyko’s action was not as un- 
expected as it seems at first glance. It 
was entirely in accordance with the 


‘basic Russian conception of the part 


an international security organization 
should play in shaping the world of the 
Russia has always insisted 
upon an organization designed to give 
world moral backing to policies agreed 
upon, beforehand, by the Great Powers, 
in opposition to the Western Powers’ 
conception since Yalta of equality 
among the member states on all ques- 
tions except fundamental decisions to ` 
take punitive action against one of the 
member states. 

In line with her views, Russia fought 
at San Francisco to take authority out 
of the General Assembly and place it 
in the hands of the Security Council, a 
Security Council made up of the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Powers only. 
The Western Powers opposed these 
views and, as a consequence, out of the 
discussions at San Francisco came a 
Charter that invested the Great Powers 
with the right to veto all matters of 
substance, which is a much broader 
conception than that which the United 
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a sentiment that elevates at least the 
giver and sometimes others. That is 
why we should use it as an instrument 
of leadership. 


Individual responsibility 


Whether or not governments act gen- 
erously or meanly is of consequence. 
But I believe that whether individuals 
and groups do so, more fundamentally 
affects the prospects of peace or war. 
Co-operation with other countries often 
is possible only if the individual citi- 
zens are willing to make some sacrifice, 
give up some advantage, accept an un- 
pleasant compromise. Illustrations of 
this fact crowd the mind. I cite four— 
each of consequence. 

Many foreign peoples are now short 
of food. Will Americans do with less 
so that others may have more? 

The peaceful division of opportunity 
in the Middle Eastern oil fields.and har- 
mony in their development are greatly 
to be desired. A treaty has been ne- 
gotiated between the American and 
British Governments that could serve 
this end; it could also be a prelude to 
a broader international understanding. 
But certain groups of American oil pro- 
ducers are afraid lest its enactment 
would mean a greater future market in 
the outside world and possibly in the 
United States for Middle Eastern oil 
and a smaller market for their own oil. 
For this reason, mainly, I believe, the 
treaty lies disregarded in a committee 
of Congress. The fear of the producers 
has little or no substance. But what if 
it had? Are necessary steps such as 
this one toward the adjustment of the 
interests of nations to be subject to 
veto by group self-interests? 

I pass on to an illustration of an- 
other kind. Must the power to arouse 
excitement—justified or false—always 
be exercised to gain the utmost revenue? 
Existing difficulties between the nations 
are many and trying. Solutions will 


.the achievements of others. 


most easily be found in an atmosphere 
of informed calm in this country and 
elsewhere. But this is not the mood 
that sells the most newspapers or se- 
cures the widest circle of listeners to 
commercial broadcasts. Excited exag- 
geration of the crisis feeling, unre- 
strained accusation, invented gossip, 
may all sell more toothpaste or break- 
fast food than the quiet or instructive 
plea. Will.the proprietors of press and 
radio, will the advertisers, will the com- 
mentators, be willing to endure a 20 per 
cent cut in their income and popularity 
to make the task of maintaining peace 
the easier? 


Scientific inquiry 


Lastly, let me suggest an instance 
which may cause me to be classed as 
an enemy of knowledge and all its serv- 
ants. Suppose it should be judged 
necessary by the best authority that 
the extension of scientific inquiry into 
atomic fission must be restrained if any 
practical scheme of international con- 
trol is to be constituted. Would the 
physicists accept the judgment or resist 
it? Must we learn how to smash up 
many, if not all, forms of matter? If 
not in one way, in another? ‘These are 
probably foolish questions—for which 


. the answer is foretold, since curiosity 


seems to be one of the human qualities 
that cannot long be suppressed. 

In the economic sphere it is on such 
concrete matters as these that the issue 
of generosity is put to the test. In the 
political sphere I conceive it as free- 
dom from envy and the avoidance of an 
undue sense of rivalry. The ungenerous 
country refuses to recognize or admire 
It denies 
and hates them, as did National So- 
clalist Germany. The generous nation 
does the opposite. It preserves the 
healthy pride and satisfaction in itself. 
But it does not resent being sometimes 
excelled by others and paying tribute 
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to the performance of others. It main- 


tains restraints on the methods it em- 


ploys in the race for leadership. 


BoLpNESS—-A QUALITY OF GREATNESS 


The third quality that I would sug- 
gest that the cause of peace demand of 
us is boldness. It has been remarked 
that in modern war all men and women 
have shown that they may be heroes. 
The cause of peace may require no less 
of them. Our world is now upset by 
threat of change, distracted by differ- 
ences in doctrine, sick with suspicion, 
and haunted by the achievements of 
science. In such circumstances all that 
we have is a choice of risks. The search 
for peace compels us to discard old 
safeguards as no longer sufficient or 
satisfactory, and consider measures that 
go far beyond any that nations have 
tried in the past. 

What decisions may face us with the 
necessity of risking our national destiny 
and our lives in unfamiliar ways—-ways 
in which it is impossible to see the end? 
Two may come before us before many 
years are past. 


The veto issue 


Should we agree, if the other great 
powers are willing, to a basic modifica- 
tion of the United Nations pact; to 
elimination, for example, of the re- 
served veto right? Should we agree, in 
other words, to submit any issues be- 
tween us and foreign countries (short, 
of course, of a direct attack upon us) 
to collective judgment, and accept the 
verdict? At the present moment the 
question is not actual, and I have no set- 
tled judgment in regard to it. Thought 
will have to be given to such a change. 

It would, of course, greatly increase 
the nominal and moral authority of the 
U.N. But the consequences of member- 
ship would become much more serious. 
The authority might be exercised un- 
fairly—to strengthen others and weaken 


us. But this danger, I believe, is small. 
More deserving of ‘serious thought is 
that such a change might make conflict 
between the great powers less avoidable. 
Are we prepared, if the desperate neces- 
sity should ever arise, to play a full 
part in causing another great power to 
obey the collective will? Would we be 
ready under these circumstances to go 
to war even though our own national 
safety might not be directly endan- 
gered? ‘These questions are certainly 
too conjectural to permit an answer. 
Our decision would, of course, be made 
in the light of all the actual circum- 
stances and alternatives. 

A well-directed international organi- 
zation should never, if it can possibly 
be avoided by show of reason or pa- 
tience, present its members with this 
choice. For it would in itself represent 
the tragic opposite of the hope in which 
it was created. A conflict in which the 
great powers found themselves on op- 
posite sides would be a war of the most 
grave kind, no matter in what cause 
pursued. Still, it is better to school 
ourselves in this possibility, rather than 
to fancy that it could not exist. 


The atomic problem 
I turn to another matter in which we 


.may be called upon to engage our 


destiny and lives—whether or not to ` 
place all work in atomic fission and all 
supplies of bombs under international 
control, provided, in the words of the 
President and Prime Ministers, that an 
arrangement can be arrived at which 
contains “effective, reciprocal, and en- 
forceable safeguards.” 

I strongly favor every effort to seek 
such an arrangement. But let us be 
clear about its full meaning. No agree- 
ment will be satisfactory to its mem- 
bers unless they are sure that it will be 
enforced. In other words, any attempt 
to banish the menace of the atomic 
bomb, if it is to succeed, will require an 
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indissoluble marriage of fate between 
the nations.. There can be no divorce 
except disaster. | 

Without strong and significant pacts 
there can be no peace between nations. 
Such pacts involve great risks and re- 
sponsibilities. They must be prepared 
. In a spirit of resolute boldness. 


THE NEED FOR UNDERSTANDING, 


I conclude my remarks on the quali- 
ties appropriate to greatness. I would 
. like, if I could, to rid them of the sug- 
gestion that in order to have peace men 
and nations must live like gods. How 
can I do so? Perhaps by reminding 
myself and you that people of different 
countries ‘may come to like and under- 
stand one another better if they share 
each other’s experiences more fully. 
Then they may find it much easier to 
agree. The U.S.S.R. is surely sinning 
against the light, by making such shar- 
ing of experiences so difficult, sO prac- 
tically impossible. 

Since it seems likely that men will 
continue to act as human beings, it is 
well not to anticipate that the results 
of the U.N. will always correspond to 
our ideals. Its conferences will some- 
times be the scene of compromises, 
where the weak must give in more 
readily than the strong, where the 
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strong appease one another’s fears. 
Often in history, merit and talent have 
had to pay their tribute to changes of 
technique, to biology, to size or 
strength; we must not expect this will 
wholly cease.to be. And since this is 
so, it might be well not to burden the 
U.N. too soon with too vast dreams or 
too rigid obligations. 

The assignment of the U.N. is to see 
that the peace is kept. This it cannot 
do by seeking to arrest all change. It 
can be done by guiding the world in 
ways that are just and merciful. The 
U.N. cannot force its rule upon the 
great powers. It can only be the in- 
strument through which their better na- 
ture expresses consent to the ideals on 
which it is founded. 

Its mission is the same as that which 
Zeus entrusted to Athene. I read the 
closing lines of Homer: . 


Then did Athene cry to Odysseus... 
“Hold back. Cease this arbitrament of 
civil war. Move not far-sighted Zeus to 
wrath.” 

Odysseus obeyed, inwardly glad: and 
Pallas, still with Mentor’s form and voice, 
set a pact between them for ever and ever. 


We cannot, we dare not, permit a 
different ending to the fable we are 
composing with our lives. 
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Will the Soviet Union Co-operate with the 
United Nations? 


By Louis E. BROWNE 


T IS a tribute to our conceptions of 
political democracy that I can ex- 
press my opinions on a subject of such 
tremendous interest to every living soul 
in this troubled world. 

I wish to express a point of view with 
which few Russians will quarrel and 
also attempt to point out certain po- 
litical outposts of the Soviet Union and 
explain her so-called “extraterritorial 
aspirations,” 

A more appropriate title for this arti- 
cle would be—‘“‘A Foolish Man Sticks 
His Chin Out.” I say this because that 
is actually what I am about to do. 
The title of my paper is “Will the 
Soviet Union Work with the U.N.?” I 


have a few pages in which to answer - 


this question. I could answer it in a 
fraction of-a minute and dispose of it 
in a single word. That word’ is “Yes.” 

However, there are a number of pre- 
_ requisites to a wholehearted and smil- 
ing co-operation by the U.S.S.R. with 
the United Nations. Unless these are 
met, I think that any abridgement of 
Soviet sovereignty, however slight, 
which co-operation entails, is apt to 
be most grudgingly given—if at all. I 
will list the major prerequisites a bit 
later, and ask you to bear with me 
while I provide a foundation upon 
which to lay them. 


Tse DrrricuLTy oF EVALUATION 


One of the most serious elements in 
the world picture today is the difficulty 
of.the Russians in evaluating the Ameri- 
can political scene and trying to chart 
America’s probable political course for 
the next decade. The Russians strive 
always to plan, and then forecast their 
own -path for five, ten,. and twenty 
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years, even though the impact of events 
beyond their control may change or de- 
stroy their whole plan. But to Russian 
eyes, the United States swings about 
from year to year, a victim of the drive 
or. whim of some pressure group or 
other, and no one knows from one ad- 
ministration to the other what our for- 
eign policy will be. The Russians are 
full of disquietude about this. Part of 
their security drive is in anticipation 
of a possible worst. l 

Here is a part of what they note 
about us: 

(1) That American public opinion 
swings widely from the heights of op- 
timism to the depths of . pessimism— 
both extremes unjustified with the re- 
sultant force being a mixture of con- 
fusion, bewilderment, and frustration; 

(2) That the veterans are home from 
the wars, and, together with.the people 
generally, do not understand how the 
clouds of discord have formed so soon 
after the achievement of victory in the 
world’s greatest and costliest war; 

(3) That mass meetings of our sol- 
diers held abroad, demanding immedi- 
ate return home, seems to portend the 
rise of a new dynamic political pres- 
sure group. (This we refer to as the 
“soldier vote.’’) 

(4) That our fighting men and many 
segments of our population were led to 
believe that all that was necessary was 
to defeat Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
no matter what the sacrifice—and then, | 
a new peaceful world would rise phoenix- 
like from the ashes of the war. 

One of the Russians now in this 
country, who makes a deep effort to 
understand the underlying interplay of 
political forces in the United States, re- 
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cently told me that he thought the pres- 


„ent “tough” attitude of our Washing- 
ton administration was largely due to. 
the political strategy of the coming 


election campaign. 

. I asked for an explanation of what 
he meant, and he said that it had be- 
come apparent that the outs—that is, 
the Republicans—were going to make 
much campaign material in the Con- 
gressional elections this fall upon the 
charge that “the appeasement of Rus- 
sia is futile and costly.”. “So,” he said, 
“the Democrats get really ‘tough,’ hope 
to cut the propaganda ground from un- 
der the Republicans and force the lat- 
ter to hunt for a new political issue.” 

My commentator was obviously 
Machiavellian-minded. That is, he ap- 
parently believes that while actors on 
the American political stage outwardly 
profess righteousness, they inwardly 
act as though morals and ethics had no 
place in politics. 

I asked my Russian commentator to 
tell me why, in his opinion, being 
“tough” with the Soviet Union was ef- 
fective in American politics at the pres- 
ent moment. I will boil down his 
lengthy discourse to a few words. 

“The Republican party has an aver- 
age of about 44 per cent of the total 
vote in the United States,” he said. 
“It needs the support of a minority 
group to win. For years it had the 
Negro vote—an aftermath of the Civil 
War. The New Deal captured the Ne- 
gro vote and the Republicans have been 
out ever since because they have been 
unable to sell themselves to any other 
minority group or groups strong enough 
to give them national control.” 

“The Democratic capture of the Ne- 
gro vote was made ostensibly in. the 
name of racial equality and advance- 
ment,” my Russian friend said, “but,” 
he continued, “it was superb partisan 
politics just the same.” 


My commentator went on. “Now 


r 


there is growing an anti-Soviet feeling 
in the United States—growing for a 
variety of reasons. This feeling is 
being seized upon as a political target 
by both the Democratic and Republican 
parties to be utilized in their contest 
for political control with considerable 
disregard or lack of comprehension of 
the possible cost to the world as a 
whole and its effect on the structure for 
preservation of world peace.” | 

A Machiavellian point of view?——I’ll 
say it is! 

Many of you will say “bosh.” But 
Russians as well as other foreign ob- 
servers inspect us with microscopic in- 
tentness, because we have about two- 
fifths of the man-made wealth of the 
world and are the world’s most power- 
ful nation. Perhaps some of the Rus- 
sians. are too cynical, but we are doing 
mighty little to reassure them. The 
Russians are going to continue to refuse 
to accept much of anything in our po- 
litical scene at its face value. Cynicism 
and suspicion breed uncomfortable chil- 
dren, and the Russians have had such 
bad’ experiences that a safety-first atti- 
tude seems to them inescapable wisdom. 


FUTURE REACTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The Russians would like to know 
where these American forces they ob- 
Serve are going. To them, as to other 
gazers into the crystal ball, the ulti- 
mate end of mass frustration is un- 
predictable, but it is apt to be a bit 
violent. How will this affect our own 
relations with the United Nations?— 
With the U.S.S.R.?-—Will we ourselves 
repudiate the United Nations? 

How do you feel about it? Can you 
look into the future and come back ` 
with an answer devoid of wishful think- 
ing? . 

Perhaps, as a long-range project our 
official and unofficial war propaganda is 
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producing unexpected and harmful re- 
sults. 

And now, further disillusionment 
raises an ugly head. Americans show 
signs of becoming slightly hysterical. 
Newspaper writers and commentators 
beat the drums in a dirge the eve- 
ning that Soviet Ambassador Gromyko 
walked out of the United Nations Se- 
curity Council meeting, refusing to 
participate in the discussion of Iran’s 
complaint against his country. The 
United Nations is on the rocks, was the 
song one heard. War by April 30th, 
said one well-known predictor.. The 


United States found itself poorly pre- 


pared to contemplate rationally such 
goings-on, because,. frankly, we lack 
comprehension of many of the major 
factors in the present world situation— 
and this confuses the Russians. 

If one would examine Mr. Gromyko’s 
action objectively, it would readily be 
seen that his walk-out on the Security 
Council meeting was not a repudiation 
of the United Nations but merely a 
strategic political maneuver to offset 
another political maneuver. 

Mr. Gromyko was not yet prepared 
to discuss a serious point. He asked 
for adjournment and was refused. He 
acted in the only.way possible. To 
have remained, would have been a loss 
of sovereignty, and what nation is yet 
ready to give up very much of that? 

‘The Soviet Union, in my opinion, 
would be the last country to wreck the 
United Nations—that would be tanta- 
mount to a repudiation of its own brain- 
child. In order to understand fully my 
last statement, let us go back for a 
moment to ten years ago when Maxim 
Litvinoff had stubbornly and persist- 
ently advocated a collective security al- 
liance as a means of avoiding war. I 
believe it can be readily recognized that 
the idea of a collective security alliance 
is a direct parent of the collective Se- 
curity Council of the United Nations. 


You will recall that Myr. Litvinom 
was Ambassador to the United States, - 
Ambassador to Great Britain, and 
Soviet Foreign Minister. He was an 
indefatigable worker for world: peace. 
Indeed, he shouted from the housetops 
that -peace was indivisible. History 
seems to be on his side in a big way. 
He called, time and again, for: (1) 
total disarmament, (2) a collective se- 
curity alliance against aggressor na- 
tions, and (3) the strengthening of the 
authority of the League of Nations; and 
he signed many non-aggression pacts 
with neighboring states. 

Mr. Litvinoff’s speeches before the 
League of Nations advocating the prin- 
ciples just touched upon would fill 
several volumes. Litvinoff’s disillusion- 
ment with the possibility: of safeguard- 
ing world peace, through the League of 
Nations, reached its high point with the 
League’s failure to act on the Japanese 
attack on China and Italy’s invasion of 
Ethiopia. 

Following Litvinoff’s failure to achieve 
international collective security, Soviet 
policy turned more and more to build- 
ing up the national defense as a means 
of safeguarding its national security. _ 

Mr. Litvinoff, retiring from the inter- 
national scene, has continued, however, 
to play an important part in the con- 
duct of Soviet foreign policy in the ca- 
pacity of Vice-Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. He is a life-long friend of Mr. 
Stalin, and it cannot be supposed that 
Mr. Litvinoff has changed his views 
about collective security or is at pres- 
ent without influence with regard to the 
Soviet attitude on the United Nations. 


„STALIN ANSWERS QUESTIONS 


Just a few days ago Mr. Stalin him- 
self stated the position of the U.S.S.R. 
in written answers to questions pro- 
pounded by Eddie Gilmore, Moscow 
correspondent of the Associated Press. 
Is it not safe to assume that -there is 
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some connection between Mr. Stalin’s 
Statements and Mr. Litvinoff’s con- 
tributions to Soviet foreign policy mak- 
ing? 

I wish to make Mr. Stalin’s words a 
part of this record because I believe 
that he means precisely what he says. 
I think they will dominate and govern 
the actions of every Soviet delegate to 
the United Nations meetings. Here 
are the questions and answers: 


QuEsTION: What importance do you at- 
tach to the United Nations Or- 
ganization as a means of pre- 
serving world peace? 


‘I attach great importance to 
the United Nations Organiza- 
tion, as it is a serious instru- 
ment for the preservation of 
peace and international se- 
_ curity. The strength of this 
organization consists in that it 
is based on the principle of 
equality of states and not on 


ANSWER: 


the principle of the domination . 


òf one state over others. If 
the United Nations Organiza- 
tion succeeds in preserving in 
the future this principle of 


equality, it will unquestionably ` 


play a great and positive role 
in guaranteeing universal peace 
and security. 


QuEsTION: What in your opinion is re- 
sponsible for the current fear 
of war felt by many peoples in 
many lands? 


I am convinced that neither the 
nations nor their armies are 
seeking another war. They de- 
sire peace and are endeavoring 
to secure peace. This means 
that the “‘current fear of war” 
is not being caused by this side. 
I think that “Present Fear of 
War” is being brought about 
by the actions of certain po- 
litical groups engaged in the 
propaganda of a new war and 
by these means sowing seed of 
discord and uncertainty. 


ANSWER: 


QueEstIon: What should the governments 
of the freedom-loving countries 
do at the present time to pre- 
serve the peace and tranquillity 
of the world? 


ANSWER: It is necessary for public opin- 
ion and the ruling circles of all 
states to organize a wide coun- 
ter-propaganda against these 
advocates of a new war and to 
secure the peace so that not a 
single action on the part of the 
advocates of new wars passes 
without due rebuff on the part 
of the public and press: to ex- 
pose the warmongers without | 
loss of time and give them no 
opportunity of abusing the 
freedom of speech against the 
interests of peace. 


I believe that upon correlating Stalin’s 
statements with the factors of Soviet 
pre-war foreign policy the conclusion is 
inescapable that the Soviet Union is 
deeply devoted to a desire for a dur- 
able peace and that it regards the 
United Nations as the only possible in- 
strument for the prevention of future 
wars. Does it not follow then in logi- 
cal sequence that the Soviet Union will 
co-operate as fully as possible to make 
the United Nations live and work? 


A RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTIC 


As I have sought to show, I believe 
the Russians to be the world’s most ac- 
complished realists. Cynics—some of 
them, certainly. Also, they are the 
most suspicious people I have ever met, 
and this trait was not born with the 
revolution. Some time ago, one of my 
friends picked up in London a book 
written more than one hundred years 
ago entitled “Through Russia on Don- 
key Back.” In the preface, the author, 
an English clergyman, said, “I have 
been asked to sum up in a paragraph 
the greatest outstanding characteristic 
of the Russian people. I don’t need a 
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' paragraph, I can do it in one word. It 


is ‘suspicion.’ ” 


This suspicion does not make their 


path or ours any the easier, but. there 
it is, and there seems to be no easy 
formula for rationalizing it out of the 
way. l 

Now, for those prerequisites I men- 
tioned a while ago—there přobably is 
not one of them which the Russians at 
Teheran or Yalta had not been given 
some expectation of achievement. The 
United States and Britain hired the 
musicians. I suspect that a bill is being 
presented for payment. 

Soviet fear and suspicion of the west- 
ern world or the Atlantic Nations, if 
you prefer, are powerful elements in to- 
day’s international scene. As Herbert 
Matthews said, “We define the Western 
World as liberal and democratic, while 
the Russians think of it in terms of 
capitalism, imperialism, reaction, and 
fascism.” 

The Russians are acutely distrustful 
of the outside world. The fact that we 
may regard the Soviet’s distrust as un- 
founded does not help the situation. 
The Russians remember the British and 


French invasion in South Russia in the | 


1919—21 period—the occupation of the 
Baku oilfields; the British and Ameri- 
can troops at Archangel; the Japanese 
and American troops in Vladivostok. 
The Russians remember the diplomatic 
isolation of the Soviet Union in the 
1920’s and early 1930’s. 

This is all familiar ground to you, of 
course, but these’ things have proved 
highly combustible fuel to those fires of 
Russian suspicion. 


No western bloc 


Furthermore, the Russians are con- 
vinced that the capitalist Western 
World will sooner or later run into one 
of its cyclical crashes and that there is 
a good chance that such a crisis might 
lead to fascism, imperialism, and war. 


The Russians foresee it in the United 
States in an extremely aggravated form. 
They realize that such a crisis in the 
United States will make itself felt vi- 
ciously throughout the world. They 
fear that it could even cause a war in 
which the United States and Great 
Britain would be pitted against the 
Soviet Union. The Russians feel that 
such a combination of powers might 
defeat them, though the war would be 
disastrous to all concerned. 

Therefore, the first prerequisite of 

Soviet co-operation with the United Na- 
tions would be an assurance that there 
will not be formed a western bloc of 
nations for the purpose of encircling 
her economically or politically, while 
preparing to make war upon her when 
the foreign crisis, the Soviets fear, ar- 
rives, . 
In the main, the Soviet Union intends 
to rely upon herself in the future, and 
for that reason she wishes to have as 
her second prerequisite, a “zone of se- 
curity” in the form of friendly nations 
around her far-flung borders. This zone 
includes Finland, Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria—and here is where Iran 
comes in. The first-mentioned states 
seem to be so constituted at present as 
to meet Soviet specifications. Iran is a 
burning part of this second great pre- 
requisite. Iran dominates the oilfields 
of the Caucasus and has oil itself—a 
great deal of it. It. provides a short 
route to that vital warm-water sea, the 
Persian Gulf, which the Russians have 
sought for centuries and which proved 
its worth as a channel for lend-lease 
supplies when the Germans had oc- 
cupied the Ukraine and more. 


Iran 


Iran could be both a buffer state and 
a gateway to the Middle East. It also 
could be an avenue of invasion. Hence, 
its contribution to Russian security or 
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insecurity could be great. Its control 
by Britains and Americans, or even a 
truculent independence, could be dan- 
gerous. 

The Czar and the British divided 
Tran into north and south spheres of 
influence. That established a prece- 
dent for foreign political activity in 
Iran, the Russians say. Only, as far as 
they are concerned, no sphere of influ- 
ence is desired. But, it is very im- 
portant to them that friendly govern- 
ments should rule in Teheran and in the 
provinces—perhaps something like the 
United States and Canadian relation- 
ship. 

There exists also, of course, the ques- 
tion of the Iranian oilfields which lie al- 
most next door to the great Russian oil- 
fields of Baku. I just can’t see the 
Russians looking with equanimity upon 
the removal of Iranian oil by the capi- 
talist states for sale in the world mar- 
kets. A voice in this will be insisted 
upon in time. Can you imagine the 
American reaction if the Soviet oil trust 
began to operate wells in Mexico for the 
benefit of Leningrad industry? Thus, 
a satisfactory settlement of this Iranian 
problem is the second prerequisite. 


The Dardanelles 


The third great prerequisite is the 
solution of the Dardanelles problem. 
This main outlet of the Soviet’s warm- 
water Black Sea was closed to its war- 
ships during this war by Turkish neu- 
trality, backed up by the guns of 
Turkish fortresses. Russia has every 
intention of preventing a recurrence of 
this. We will hear much more about it 
in due time. It is probably next on the 
agenda after Iran. 

Recriminations, walk-outs, border 
clashes, rumors of war may accompany 
the United Nations consideration of this 
question—that is, if it ever gets to the 
United Nations. But, one may be abso- 
lutely sure that the matter will, this 


time, be adjusted in accordance with 
the desires of the U.S.S.R. if the world 
is going to assume a peaceful looking 
face in the near future. 


The Turkish border 


Here is another prerequisite. The 
Russians have always feared that an 
invading force would come over the 
mountains in the Kars area of Turkey 
and threaten the oilfields of Baku. 
Therefore, a move is on to rectify the 
Soviet-Turkish border so that it will 
follow the crest of the mountains not to 
the Soviet’s disadvantage. There will 
be more of this later. It is definitely 
unfinished business. 

The security of the Baltic Sea is 
pretty well taken care of already. 
There is yet one little matter awaiting 
adjustment, however. That is the Kiel 
Canal. Some move to nationalize this 
or place it under joint military control 
of the United Nations will be made in 
the not too distant future. This is the 
fifth prerequisite, but perhaps a minor 
one, which can be worked out amicably 
in some future peace treaty. 

Foreign troops must be taken out of 
China. That is a sixth prerequisite, but 
as a problem it has all but solved itself 
already. At any rate, the Russians 
have little or no doubt that this condi- 
tion will be met, not as a concession to 
the Soviet Union, but as a matter of 
policy of the countries concerned. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


Last and very far from least——the 
Russians feel that it will be very diffi- 
cult to get the United Nations to work 
effectively unless a return to round- 
table conferences by heads of states is 
re-established as a principle. The Rus- 
sians believe that Big Two, Big Three, 
Big Four, Big Five diplomacy will 
short-circuit trouble and will prevent 
the United Nations from turning into a 
debating society instead of a powerful 
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and efficient international force to safe- 
guard the peace of the world. The mat- 
ter of a renewal of conferences between 
heads of states will recur, and recur, 
and recur. 

All of this raises the question, What 
has the U.S.S.R. to gain by co-operat- 
ing with the United Nations? She has 
much to gain! 

(1) Peace will be secured. The 
U.S.S.R. needs a long period of peace 
to build up its heavy industry in the 
first instance, and then develop its 
light or consumer goods industry, as a 
corollary, There are internal pressures 
in the Soviet Union too, -which certainly 
are heeded by the heads of state. But, 
all these pressures can be met with in- 
creased production and extended social 
services, which only peace will permit. 

(2) The Russians wish satisfactory 
trade relations with the United States 
in order to secure our advanced tech- 
nical equipment so that they may build 
up their heavy and light industries more 
rapidly than if they were “going it 
alone.” 

(3) In due time, the Russians will 
ask us for help in the financing of their 
purchases, and, of course, will get the 
help they seek. A big loan at the time 


they can use it would mean much to 
the future standard of living of the 
U.S.S.R., whereas a-new war would put 
the U.S.S.R. back many years. 

But, the Russians are leaving as little 
to chance as possible. That is why, 
first and foremost, comes the strength- 
ening of the Soviet’s internal economic 
structure by Five-Year Plans which are 
military as well as economic and so- 
cial in character. l 

As evidence that the Russians expect 
the United Nations to operate, I can 
recall to your mind that the Russians 
paid up their assessment to the United 
Nations. Furthermore, I understand 
that the Pratt estate attorneys will soon 
announce that the Russians have just 
closed title to the large Pratt estate out 
on Long Island. The payment was all 
cash. Both of these events took place 
after Mr. Gromyko temporarily quit the 
meeting of the Security Council.. Fur- 
thermore, orders for equipment with de- 
livery dates far in the future are being 
signed daily. 

Indeed, this looks like planned, con- 
tinued co-operation on the part of the 
U.S.S.R., which, I am sure, ` despite 
shoutings and alarms, you may abso- ` 
lutely count on. 


Louis E. Browne, New York, kas been Executive Secretary of the American-Russian 
Chamber of Commerce. since 1929 and was attached to the general staf of the War De- 
partment of the United States. During the Second World War he served as a Lieutenant 
Colonel while in the First, he was correspondent for numerous American papers, reporting 


from many war areas. 
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The Issue in Asia 


By OWEN LATTIMORE 


HE United Nations is a mechanism 

for regulating and facilitating the 
relations between peoples. As a mecha- 
nism it is superior to the League of Na- 
tions, but no mechanism is foolproof 
against the motives of the people who 
operate it. Therefore, any international 
mechanism will operate as well as, and 
no better than, the intentions of the 
people who run it. 

No international mechanism can be 
made fully automatic in its handling of 
problems. The United Nations is not 
a mechanism of such a kind that you 
can pick up any and every problem, 
drop it into the hopper and have a solu- 
tion come out at the other end. It 
is much more complicated than that. 
There remains an obligation for the 
human beings of the world to study and 
understand the nature of each problem. 
And each problem, according to its na- 
ture, can be fed into the United Na- 
tions’ mechanism at one of several in- 
takes and the solution, adjustment, or 
compromise will come out of the mecha- 
nism at one of several outlets. Unless 
we make full use of this flexibility, 
which is one of the improvements of the 
United Nations over the League of Na- 
tions, we shall not get full value out of 
the mechanism. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE EAST 


These rather trite remarks lead up to 
my major thesis, that on the whole the 
problems which we have to meet and 
solve in the Eastern Hemisphere will be 
more important and will be a more 
thorough-going test of the United Na- 
tions than the problems of the Western 
Hemisphere. To be brief about it, the 
East will be important because more 
changes are inevitable in the East than 
in the West, and since we live in a time 


of change, the area of most intense and 
rapid change will largely set the tone 
for the world as a whole. 

Changes -will come about in Asia 


' partly because of the different way in 
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which the war ended against Germany 
and against Japan. In the case of Ger- 
many, Hitler made a last stand which 
resulted in the forces of the Allied coun- 
tries finally meeting each other in the 
heart of Germany on the ruins of every- 
thing that Hitler had stood for. Their 
forces were brought into actual contact 
over great areas and long distances. 
Therefore, we have a certain kind of 
problem in Europe arising out of the 
inevitable friction of contact, but we 
have the great advantage that the un- 
derlying power problems have to a large 
extent been solved by the very fact that 
we penetrated into Germany, and the 
basic East-West division of occupation 
was so determined. 

In the East, we have a very different 
situation because the rulers of Japan 
evaded the final catastrophe of Ger- 
many by an act of surrender. When 
they surrendered, it was as if they them- 
selves had taken the power of Japan 
and folded it up and put it away, leav- 
ing a great gap in the power relations 
of the world. Instead of being in im- 
mediate and full contact after the fall 
of Japan, the Allies were left looking at 
each other across the gap left by her 
fall. This confronted us with a differ- 
ent series of problems. Should the dif- 
ferent nations each try in rivalry to 
move into that gap and mark off as 
much for itself as possible, or should 
the gap be filled up as a result of com- 
promise and agreement? The problem 
is made more difficult by the different 
degrees of power among the major allies. 

The two greatest powers are now the 
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United States and Russia. Britain is 
still one of the giants of the world, but 
Britain’s relative power has been di- 
minished. That is one of the facts we 
face in the contemporary world. But a 
most important key to balance and to 
a balanced development is China. By 
every moral right and by full legal rec- 
ognition, China is one of the great na- 
tions of the earth. But the fact is that 
in terms of the ability to mobilize and 
apply power today, China does not rate. 
China’s potential is much more impor- 
tant than her actuality. Therefore, one 
of the primary problems of world states- 
manship is how to hold the situation in 
the Far East so that China, in propor- 
tion as she grows to her true stature, 
can fill the part of the power gap in 
Asia left by Japan, which is China’s 
rightful due. 

That can only be done on a basis of 
agreement between China and the Al- 
lies, of whom the two most important 
are the United States and Russia. But 
the problem is not only China herself. 
The fact that China has, during the 
war, negotiated the end of the unequal 
treaties and thus recovered her full 
sovereignty has greatly increased the 
pressure of colonial nationalism among 
nations that are still subject. The pres- 
sure is such that we cannot possibly re- 
turn to the status quo before Pearl Har- 
bor, and, therefore, Secretary Byrnes 
made a valuable preliminary contribu- 
tion to the handling of the problem 
when he said that in American policy 
the status quo is not sacrosanct. 

The problem is further complicated 
by the fact that the technical terms, 
which we use as political scientists and 
as working politicians and statesmen, no 
longer correspond to the realities of the 
situation. The best examples are, say, 
Iran and Indonesia. In the case of 
Iran, you have a country which is tech- 
nically sovereign. It can, therefore, 
bring the issues in which it is interested 


directly to the United Nations. Indo- 
nesia is technically subject. Therefore, 
not Indonesia but the owners of Indo- 
nesia are the only ones who can bring ` 
Indonesia before the United Nations. 


NoMINAL SOVEREIGNTY 


A valuable contribution to the dis- 
cussion of this kind of problem was 
made a few days ago by Dr. Millspaugh 
of the Brookings Institution when he 
vigorously and candidly stated the fact 
that Iran is badly governed, incom- 
petently governed, and a temptation to 
all kinds of intervention, including 
armed intervention. To dot the “i’s” 
and cross the “ts,” I think that it is a 
moderate statement to point out that 
this technically sovereign country is no 
farther advanced in the ability of its 
spokesmen to represent it before the 
world than a number of subject coun- 
tries. I think there are as good states- 
men in subject Indonesia as there are 
in sovereign Iran. 

Dr. Millspaugh said that we need 
some kind of international trusteeship, 
which must include as the nucleus the 
United States,. Britain, and Russia, to 
supervise Iran until it becomes a more 
stable and dependable country. If that 
is true for the sovereign state of Iran, 
then we should’ envisage something 
wider. We should envisage the devel- 
opment of the trustee mechanism of the 
United Nations to the point where it 
can cover the whole range of territories, 
peoples, and problems represented by a 
number of countries now independent 
but so backward technically, socially, 
and politically that they really rank 
with the colonial countries. We should 
also prepare ourselves to deal with those 
colonial countries which though colonial 
are so advanced that all they need is 
the right institutional bridge to conduct 
them from the status of subjection to 
the status of freedom. 

In attempting to bring into adjust- 
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ment with each other these two prob- 
lems of countries which are technically 
sovereign but in reality highly colonial 
‘in character, and countries which are 
colonial in status but in reality quali- 
fied, or almost qualified, to assume full 
independence and sovereignty, we must 
frankly face a very great difficulty. If 
Iran were to be placed under a joint 
trusteeship, it would diminish the dan- 
ger of dividing the country into separate 
spheres of influence controlled by rival 
countries. On the other hand, it would 
diminish the area of full independence 
and sovereignty in the world, and that 
would be a serious setback to the ideals 
and hopes of those who have and honor 
freedom, and those who aspire to free- 
dom, throughout the world. 

Joint trustee control over Iran, or any 
similar country, should therefore be un- 
dertaken only subject to two condi- 
tions: first, the trusteeship must be spe- 
cifically limited in time (as in the case 
of the trusteeship over Korea), and 
must be accompanied by the setting 
aside of revenues and royalties, and the 
building up of institutions to make the 
country at the end of the period of 
trusteeship more fit to exercise sover- 
eignty than at the time when trustee- 
ship was imposed. Second, no trustee- 
ship of this kind must be imposed 
unless it is compensated by the speed- 
ing up of the full emancipation of co- 
lonial countries which now claim to be 
competent to exercise full sovereignty. 
In other words, whatever is done in the 
way of temporary limitation of sover- 
eignty should be so compensated that 
the total area of sovereignty and free- 
dom in the world is not diminished. 

The development of the United Na- 
tions trusteeship mechanism has thus 
far lagged. The need for rapid devel- 
opment of it is shown by problems like 
those of Iran and Indonesia, which 
again are only sample problems. There 
are many others. At the present mo- 


ment; the partial settlement of Iranian 
issues by the Security Council is gen- 
erally hailed as a triumph. I think we 
should be facing facts soberly if we 
were to qualify that by saying that 
while it was in one sense a triumph, it 
was also a very narrow escape. 

In the case of Indonesia, it is clear 
that the procedures and mechanisms 
of statesmanship are inadequate. The 
Dutch proved unable to handle the 
situation. Great Britain, representing 
the strongest survivor among the colony- 
owning nations, moved in to help han- 
dle the Indonesian situation. It must 
be assumed that her interests were pri- 
marily governed by her status as a 
colony-owning nation herself and not 
by her sympathy for the Indonesians 
as aspirants to the common human 
heritage of freedom. Nor were the 
British strong enough to handle the 
situation entirely without the use of 
American lend-lease equipment. ‘There 
you have a problem that is clearly in- 
ternational in its ramifications and in 
the way that it involves apparently dis- 
tant countries. The mechanism for 
handling it has not been adequate. To 
that extent the Russians certainly had 
a case when they proposed that Indo- 
nesia be considered by the Security 
Council as a danger to world peace. 

There are obvious disadvantages, 
however, in bringing Indonesia directly 
to the Security Council. Emotions in- 
volved are too tender and tensions are 
too high. The proper way to handle 
that problem is through a developed 
trusteeship mechanism of the United 
Nations. 


TYPES OF TRUSTEESHIPS 


Now, when we come to the questions 
of trusteeship and the mechanics of 
building bridges from subjection to free- 
dom and from social and economic 
backwardness to progressiveness, there 
are several alternatives. One is trustee- 
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ships by individual nations over indi- 
vidual peoples. ‘This issue is pointed 
up by the Russian claim to trusteeships 
over Libya and Eritrea, former Italian 
possessions. Here is a problem we are 
going to have to face. Mr. Churchill 
has fathered the phrase, which can be 
used as misleadingly as it can be used 
accurately, that “Russia lives behind 
an iron curtain.” If we want to keep 
Russia behind “an iron curtain” we can 
do so, but to bring Russia out from be- 
hind the curtain, involves giving Rus- 
sia equal status in the community of 
the world. If it is to be considered re- 
spectable practice for capitalist nations 
to have individual trusteeships over 
backward peoples, then I do not see 
any point of ethics or legality on which 
the Russians can be barred from similar 
activities. It may be—and I think it 
probably is—that the individual trus- 
teeship has more disadvantages than 
advantages. It might contribute to the 
international situation too much rivalry 
and not enough co-operation. It may, 
therefore, be a good thing that the 
trend of American policy is in fayor of 
joint trusteeships. i 

When we deal with collective trustee- 
ships, we shall fnd that there is actu- 
ally, and especially in the Far East, an 


area of political practice in which 


American and Russian interests are 
closer together than American and Brit- 
ish interests. As a result of the power 
shifts arising out of the war, America 
and Russia have the greatest ability to 
reach out, grab new power and create 
new zones of control and influence. 
To do so would involve both countries 
in a form of rivalry which would be 
dangerous to both of them. Both of 
them have an interest in seeing that 
free nations grow up to fill these power 
gaps, and both of them have more in- 
terest in that than Britain as an im- 
perial power does, because it is logical 
and inevitable that Britain should wish 


to maintain the maximum of equilib- 
rium by seeing that the rate of change 
is slow rather than fast, although the 
British as realists have never closed the’ 
way to changes as such. 

If we operate in terms of collective 
trusteeships, we shall find that new 
chapters in the history of thought will 
begin to open. American social and 
political science has lagged behind in 
the study of colonial problems and 
trusteeships, but there is no reason for 
us to continue to lag behind. We have 
the resources to take the leadership of 
the world in this respect. We have the 
men and women with the requisite 
knowledge of languages and specialized 
areas. We lag for the time being pri- 
marily because we continue to think in 
terms of habits of thought developed 
during the nineteenth century and have 
not shaken off these habits to begin to 
look at things as they are, as the result 
of accumulated changes. 

One of our habitual assumptions is 
that as backward peoples develop, even 
though they may demand political inde- 
pendence from Western countries, they 
must model their thought on the West- 
ern countries, hoping eventually to 
model their institutions on these same 
countries. This was true. It no longer 
is true. There are two changes to take 
into account. One is the fact that the 
greatly increased importance of Russia’ 
makes the peoples of Asia, who are try- 
ing to bring their thought up to the 
needs of the twentieth century, look to 
Russia as well as to the Western capital- 
ist nations for models and methods of 
thought. The other is that we must no 
longer think of the Asiatic peoples 
purely as imitators. We must get rid 
of our habit of thinking of them as po- 
litically passive and brought into mo- 
tion only by outside agencies, the work 
of agitators, or the results of the na- 
tional policies of the great powers. . 

Today, Asia is politically mobile. 
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Each country and each people has its 
own power to move ‘in the direction 
most attractive to it. I think it would 
be wrong, though many people are 
nervous about it, to assume that a 
revolutionary tide is beginning to flow 
in Asia. I think we must differentiate 
between Asiatic demands for political 
revolution, which are pretty thorough- 
going, and demands for social revolu- 
tion, which are not nearly so important. 
We must remember that throughout the 
nationalistic movements of Asia an im- 
portant part in leadership is played by 
those who stand for free enterprise, who 
wish to break away from medieval eco- 
nomic techniques and methods, but to 
break away from them in order to set 
up as free enterprise men of a modern 
type. 


THE NEED FOR AN OBJECTIVE VIEW 


Nevertheless, it is true that certain 
collective and socialist practices of Rus- 
sia are also respected in the Asia of to- 
day. Here we must differentiate be- 
tween Marxism in the narrow sense and 
the collectivist experience and successes 
of Russia as a nation. This point is 
one to which Americans should pay par- 
ticular attention. The achievements of 
the Russians are widely regarded in 
Asia as respectable and non-controver- 
sial. It is hard for us to realize this, be- 
cause European Marxism probably finds 
greater difficulty in penetrating Ameri- 
can thought than that of any other na- 
tion in'the world, and since one always 
tends to judge others by’ oneself, we 
think that Marxist thought must natu- 
rally be forced on Asiatic peoples by 
high-pressure methods. I think that 
the range of Marxist thought in Asia is 
relatively limited but that the practical 
achievements of collectivist Russia do 
have a great effect and will continue to 
have an increasing effect. 

I think that this is for us not an 


alarming situation but a situation which 


can be turned to great constructive use. 
I find myself nervous when I see such 
frequent reference to the world being 
divided into two sharply differentiated 


‘halves, the capitalist-democratic and the 


collectivist-socialist. That idea of draw- 
ing the line between those who are for 
us and those who are against us does 
not correspond to the real needs of the 
situation. We need mixed orders and 


societies growing up in order to di- 


minish the friction between the most 
different systems. Among the most 
backward peoples the tendency will be 
toward an eclectic choosing of some 
things from our way of life and a some- 
what lesser number of things from the 
Russian way of life. As part of this 
process will go the development of im- 
portant new schools of thought. I 
think that in Europe we may look to 
Poland, for instance, for creative and 
valuable thinking in the realm of po- 
litical theory and to excellent methods 
and techniques in political practice. 

A somewhat comparable country, in 
Asia, is Outer Mongolia. There is a 
similar zone within China in the Chinese 
Communist area. I think we may look 
for new things in political thought and 
political practice in India. And I think 
that it is desirable that there should be 
this wide range so as to diminish the 
danger to the world of conflict between 
the areas in which modern capitalism is 
most concentrated and modern social- 
ism, represented by Russia, most con- 
centrated. And I think that the de- 
velopment of these intermediary areas 
in which thought is influenced both by 
us and by Russia but independent of 
both Russia and ourselves, may radiate 
useful influences in both directions—~ 
back toward Russia in one direction, 
back toward us in the other direction. 

This kind of phenomenon of develop- 
ment, with the rate of change being set 
largely by Asia, is one which the United 


The United Nations and India 


By EDDY ASIRVATHAM 


NE cannot do full justice to a 

subject as broad as “The United 
Nations and India” in a few pages. 
One feels like the proverbial Egyptian 
mummy, because one is pressed for 
time. 

What I propose to do is to indicate 
certain specific fields where the United 
Nations can be of help to India, and 
fields where India can be of help to the 
United Nations. 

Some three weeks ago, you will re- 
call that Mr. Attlee, the Labor Prime 
Minister of England, startled the world 
by an announcement which he made 
relative to India. In that announce- 
ment he said that if India wanted com- 
plete independence, she had every right 
to it and that the part of Great Britain 
would be to make that transition as 
easy and smooth as possible. 

Now, within the last few days, three 
of the front-ranking Cabinet Ministers 
of Great Britain have been sent out to 
India with a view to arriving at a set- 
tlement as regards the future constitu- 
tion of India. Nobody knows what is 
going to come of it, but I think the 
greatest obstacle which we have today 
to a satisfactory solution of the politi- 
cal problem of India is the impossible 
attitude taken by the Moslem. League, 
under the leadership of Mr. Jinnah. 
The importance of Mr. Jinnah and of 
this body is partly due to British en- 
couragement in the past and partly due 
to the anxiety of some Congressmen to 
placate Mr. Jinnah and the Moslem 
League by sacrificing principles. 

One of our outstanding publicists in 
India today, a man by the name of 
Karaka, writes: “Jinnah has come to 
the present position in India partly be- 
cause Britain built him up as a foil for 
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the growing power of the Indian Na- 
tional Congress.” 


THE MOSLEM LEAGUE 


Since the year 1940, the Moslem 
League has been demanding what is 
known as Pakistan. It wants separate 
states to be carved out of India—not 
one state, but two arms of one Moslem 
state separated by 1,000 miles, one in 
the northwestern part of India, and the 
other in the northeastern part; com- 


-manding the principal doors of entrance 


into India. 

I should like to point out that this 
demand for Pakistan is illogical, uneco- 
nomic, unworkable, and grossly unfair 
to the non-Moslem minorities who are 
to live in the so-called Pakistan area. 
It leaves the problem of minorities ex- 
actly where it is, because anyone who 
knows of the population distribution in 
India knows that Hindus and Moslems 
are interspersed all over the country. 
And Jinnah does not contemplate the 
taking of all the Moslems from India 
and putting them in these two areas 
known as Pakistan. - 

Furthermore, the minorities in the 
new Hindustan and new Pakistan, if 
this division should come about, are to 
be held as hostages for the good be- 
havior of the respective governments in 
relation to their minorities. This is, to 
my mind, a confession of political bank- 
ruptcy. The extreme demands of the 
Moslem League are like a tail wagging 
a dog. The time has come when the 
dog should assert itself. The demand 
of the Moslem League does not repre- 
sent the thinking of the vast bulk of 
Moslems or the nationalists among 
them. It represents the point of view 
of the feudal aristocracy of such prov: 
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inces as the United Provinces and 
Bengal. 

Very recently elections were held for 
the Central Assembly at Delhi and vari- 
ous legislative assemblies and councils 
in the different provinces of India. The 
results of the elections do not lend any 
support to the demands of the Moslem 
League for a separate state. In the Cen- 
tral Assembly at Delhi, the Moslem 
League captured all the Moslem League 
seats, and the Congress captured nearly 
all the general or Hindu seats. In some 
of the key provinces of Pakistan, like 
Assam and Sind, the Moslem League 
did not do so well. In the Punjab, ‘it 
did better than in the last election. But 
even there, only 75 out of 175 seats 
have been won by it. Therefore, judg- 
ing from these results, one cannot say 
that the country has endorsed the de- 
mand of Mr. Jinnah for a separate 
State. 

Within the last three years, some of 
the front ranking politicians of India 
like Nehru and Mahatma Gandhi have 
carried on negotiations with Mr. Jinnah 
with a view to coming to a satisfactory 
settlement. But every one of these ef- 
forts has failed, and Mr. Jinnah still 
adheres to the two nations theory, which 
is, to my mind, something very difficult 
to defend. 

Mr. Nehru, who is the man of the 
hour, has recently told Mr. Jinnah that 
he is prepared to concede to him and 
his party what he calls “95 per cent 
Pakistan.” What he means by that is 
that the new provinces of India shall be 
formed on linguistic lines, unlike the 
present provinces, and shall be given 
the fullest measure of provincial au- 
tonomy, reserving only three powers to 
the Central Government, which may be 
in the nature of a Confederation rather 
than a Federation. These three powers 
will be: defense, foreign relations, and 
communications. In all other matters 
there is to be complete provincial au- 
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tonomy. This is not acceptable to Mr. 
Jinnah. He insists upon having all or 
nothing.* 


PAKISTAN—THE BEGINNING OF 
TROUBLE 


Now, the two arms of Pakistan, as 
you can see from a map of India, are 
separated by 1,000 miles of Hindu 
India, and one fails to see how these 
two can be roped together into a single 
state. Besides, the natural resources of 
India, the factories and principal sea- 
ports are in the so-called Hindustan, 
and not in Pakistan. Therefore, Paki- 
stan is bound to be an unworkable and 
uneconomic proposition. It will lead to 
the Balkanization of India. The Sikhs, 
who are a martial race, live in the 
Punjab. They naturally say that if the 
Mohammedans are to have a Pakistan, 
why not the Sikhs a Sikhistan? And 
some Christians say why: not have a 
Christianstan? And it will not be very 
long before the women of India claim a 
Zenanastan for themselves! 

Pakistan, it seems to me, is merely 
the thin end of the wedge. It is an at- 
tempt at the Moslem conquest of India 
in two stages: first, by means of 
palaver; and second, by means of the 
sword, with the help of Afghanistan 
and other neighboring powers. 

Mr. Attlee, in his recent announce- 
ment, has said that while the minori- 
ties in India are to receive the fullest 
measure of protection and an opportu- 
nity for the development of their cul- 
ture and civilization, they are not to 
hold up the future progress of India. 

My question is: Will these three 
British Cabinet Ministers now in India 
be able to persuade Mr. Jinnah to see 
light? If they cannot succeed in that, 
then it seems to me that this matter is 
one which can be referred to the ap- 

1 Since the above was written, Mr. Jinnah 


has agreed to enter into a Confederation, still, 
however, harping on Pakistan. 


is 
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propriate organization of the United 
Nations for arbitration. National lead- 
ers in India, from time to time, have 
spoken of the possibility of referring 
this matter for arbitration to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, or to any 
other appropriate United Nations or- 
ganization. 

I feel that if the Moslem League re- 
fuses to co-operate in the forthcoming 
constituent assembly, Britain may de- 
cide to leave her out and proceed to 
frame the new constitution for India 
with the help of all those who wish to 
co-operate, including Nationalist Mos- 
lems. There is no knowing what the 
new constitution for India is going to 
be like, but if. I know the mind of my 
countrymen I can say that a large ma- 
jority of them are for complete inde- 
pendence and not for anything like 
Dominion status. In 1930, 1931, and 
1932, the prevailing mood was in the 
direction of Dominion status, but not 
today. It may be that as a way out of 
our minority problems, we may accept 
something like Dominion status, but in- 
dependence is the clear demand of the 
people as a whole. 

There is a third possibility, and that 
is that India may want to enter into a 
new union with Great Britain for mat- 
ters of common defense and closer com- 
mercial relations. 

But these alternatives are still in the 
lap of the gods. In every one of these 
cases.ample safeguards should be pro- 
vided for the Moslems as well as for 
the other minorities. I shall not go so 
far as to say that the bald-headed peo- 
ple of India form a minority since they 
require protection against the onslaughts 
of the fierce, tropical sun of India! 


THE DESIRED SAFEGUARDS 


` What are some of the safeguards we 
require? The first safeguard I propose 
is the redrawing of the boundaries of 
the provinces of India. Many of these 


provinces came into existence for ad- 
ministrative reasons and not because of 
any natural affinity based upon lan- 
guage, race, or religion. The time has 
come for the redrawing of the boun- 
daries of provinces, preferably on lin- 
guistic lines, and that will at once give 
the Moslems two or more distinct home- 
lands. 

The second safeguard I suggest is 
that instead of having the parliamentary 
kind of executive, as is found in Great 
Britain, we move in the direction of a 
composite executive which is a logical 
corollary of a composite legislature, 
which we have at present. Already, 
one of the suggestions made by Indian 
politicians is that in the Central Legis- 
lature for India, one-third of the seats 
should be reserved for caste Hindus, 
one-third for Moslems, and one-third 
for other minorities, and in the prov- 
inces similar proportions can be worked 
out, 

The third safeguard is the introduc- 
tion of certain fundamental rights into 
the new constitution for India such as 
the right to profess one’s religious be- 
lief, the right of free speech, and the 
right to be governed by one’s personal 
law, with a Supreme Court to enforce 
these rights. 

The fourth safeguard is the socializa- 
tion of the means of production and 
distribution. The primary problem of 
India is economic and not political. It 
is hunger and starvation. The economic 
approach, therefore, may be the best 
possible approach to the many prob- 
lems of India. 


A UNITED Nations STANDING 
COMMITTEE 


What can the United Nations do at 
this point? My answer is that the new 
Government of India to be set up 
shortly may request the United Na- 
tions to set up a standing committee of 
its own in India, to which the minori- 
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ties may represent their grievances. 
This standing committee is not to be an 
infraction of the. dignity of India. So 
much is said about sovereignty. On 
this question, I prefer to take the un- 
orthodox point of view. The best 
means of securing the confidence of the 
minorities and convincing them of the 
good faith of the new National Govern- 
ment of India is to give our minorities 
a chance to represent their grievances 
to a standing committee of the United 
Nations on the spot. 

If this committee is wise, it will not 
try to poke its nose in at every turn, 
but by informal advice and suggestion 
it can try to smooth over differences. 
But where there is flagrant injustice to 
minorities, and the Government of India 
refuses to see light, the matter may be 
referred to the United Nations Assem- 
bly for advice and action. The purpose 
of this standing committee will be to 
exercise friendly supervision over the 
legitimate rights and interests of mi- 
norities. 

Further, there may be times when in- 
tervention by an armed force of an in- 
ternational body may become neces- 
sary. In 1942, when Sir Stafford Cripps 
came out to India, Great Britain prom- 
ised that she would stay in India long 
enough to implement the new constitu- 
tion. Unfortunately, that new consti- 
tution did not come into existence at 
that time. Now it is not clear whether 
Great Britain still adheres to her earlier 
promise. I believe it is her duty to 
stay in India long enough to give the 
new constitution a fair start, but if she 
refuses to do that, and disgrunfled mi- 
norities like the Moslems, for example, 
seek to overthrow the constitution by 
revolution or civil war, we shall require 
some force from outside to quell it. 
Jinnah has already given notice of it. 
He has said that the Moslems will fight 
to the last man in order to uphold Mos- 
lem independence. It may be only a 


threat which will not be carried out 
when the new constitution becomes an 
accomplished fact. 

What can the United Nations do at 
this point? I believe, if the United 
Nations really means business, it has an 
opportunity to make a start on some- 
thing like an international police force. 


No one in India will want the use of an, 


international police force as a matter 
of charity. India must and will be pre- 
pared to pay the cost of such a force. 
Here again, the purist in political sci- 
ence would say that that will be a seri- 
ous infringement of sovereignty, but 
sovereignty is a fetish. Sovereignty 
should fit present facts, and not facts 
based on obsolete doctrine. Such an 
armed force can be more impartial than 
a Hindu or Moslem army. It may fur- 
ther be objected that such an interna- 
tional police force may destroy na- 
tional patriotism. Supposing it does, 
what does it matter? Incidentally, I 
may say that such an international po- 
lice force under the control of the Mili- 
tary Staff Committee of the United Na- 
tions may act as a check upon the ag- 
gressive designs of marauding neighbors 
like Afghanistan and possibly even Rus- 
sia at a later stage. 

Mahatma Gandhi is not likely to 
agree to this because of his firm faith 
in non-violence, but others may agree 
to it for a limited period. 


THE SETTLEMENT oF FISCAL Issues 


There is a fourth place where the 
United Nations can be of service to 
India. The good offices of the United 
Nations might be made available for 
the pacific settlement of the financial 
issues between: Great Britain and India. 
The most important of these is the 
sterling debt. This debt amounts to 
more than five billion dollars today. 
This debt has arisen out of the supply 
of goods and services provided by India 
to Great Britain, mostly at control 
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prices. The five billion dollars owed by 
Britain to India are according to her 
own accounting. Britain wants that to 
be halved, and the United States lent 
some support to that proposal at the 
Bretton Woods Conference. But the 
bulk of my countrymen think differ- 
ently. 

The All-India Congress working com- 
mittee, in a recent resolution, has said: 
“All government purchases in India 
which have led to the accumulation of 
sterling balances were made at con- 


N trolled rates. These rates were always 


below the prevailing market price and 
in many cases just exceeded the cost of 
production. The producers and dealers 
supplying government orders were indi- 
rectly encouraged to make their war- 
time profit by fleecing the people. The 
sterling balances represent an enormous 
amount of suffering undergone by the 
Indian peasants. They had to die of 
starvation and go without clothing and 
medicine in order to supply them. 
Scaling down of the sterling balances 
will be greatly resented in India.” 

Next to the liquidation of the sterling 
debt there are such matters as the pay- 
ment of pensions to British civil and 
military personnel retiring from India, 
many of whom will retire prematurely 
when India begins to govern herself 
completely. There is the question of a 
just and orderly liquidation of British 
assets in India, and the terms on which 
British capital and management may 
continue in a free India. In the settle- 
ment of all these matters the good offices 
of the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations can be of great help 
to India. 

The next point, the fifth I wish to 
make, is that if a standing committee 
of the United Nations like the one I 
have proposed is set up in India, it may 
also serve as a friendly supervisory and 
advisory body, rather than as a manda- 
tory body, in addition to its two other 


functions. These are the protection of 
the legitimate interests of the depressed 
classes who comprise fifty to sixty mil- 
lion people in my country and those of 
the subjects in Indian States. 

Yesterday I heard Mrs. Roosevelt 
speak of the necessity of knowing one’s 
geography. I want you to know your 
history as well. India today has her 
caste, but caste is not what it was even 
twenty years ago. ‘The conscience of 
the caste Hindus has been touched on 
the matter of untouchability, and all 
the national leaders are determined that 
in the new constitution for India the 
following should be- provided for the 
depressed classes: first, equal economic 
opportunity, including equal wages for 
equal work; second, equality before 
law—that is, equal civic and political 
rights; third, special educational facili- 
ties for those who have been kept down 
in the past. 

A United Nations committee of the 
kind I envisage can see that these in- 
tentions are fully carried out, both in 
letter and in spirit. The existence of a 
friendly but critical body from outside 
may serve as a much needed stimulant. 

The other function which might be 
given to the standing committee is in re- 
lation to the Indian Princes, who form 
the third obstacle to the realization. 
of freedom for India. ‘They must be 
held to their promise of introducing con- 
stitutional government in their states in 
the shortest time possible. In a recent 
resolution passed by the Chamber of 
Princes in India they have said: “The 
Chamber of Princes desire to reiterate 
that the Indian states fully share the 
general desire in the country for im- 
mediate attainment of India of her full 
stature and will make every possible 
contribution towards the settlement of 
the Indian constitutional problem.” 

The Princes have promised popular 
institutions with elected majorities, rule 
of law, kabeas corpus, fundamental 
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rights, independence of the judiciary, 
and separation of administrative bud- 
gets from civil lists or separation of 
privy purse from public purse, and a 
fair and equitable system of taxation. 
To my way of thinking, there is no 
reason why the committee of the 
United Nations might not have some 
kind of supervision over this matter. 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


In the next place, I think the United 
Nations can be of the greatest help to 
India in building up her economy. The 
natural resources of India are vast, but 
the people live in abject poverty. The 
average Income per person, according to 
Government estimate, is eighty rupees 
for a whole year, in spite of extensive 
cultivation of rice, millet, wheat, cot- 
ton, jute, oil seeds, tea, cane sugar, and 
so forth. India produces 12 per cent 
of the world’s cotton, 99 per cent of the 
world’s jute, 40 per cent of tea, and 
nearly 20 per cent of cane sugar. She 
has a large amount of coal and iron, 
particularly of iron ore. And oil has 
lately been found in the Punjab and 
Assam regions. India is reckoned to 
be one of the eight leading industrial 
nations of the world today. She has 
completely eliminated her sterling debt, 
and Great Britain is her debtor today. 
Much capital has been transferred from 
British to Indian hands. Some of the 
largest Indian plants are now entirely 
owned by Indians. Her balance of 
trade is more and more in her favor. 

Gandhi wants concentration upon cer- 
tain handmade industries, village goods, 
using electricity and small scale ma- 
chinery. He has no objection to the 
nationalization of heavy industries, but 
at the same time he insists upon decen- 
tralization both in production and dis- 
tribution, decentralizing economics and 
politics, but the country as a whole 
is committed to large scale industrial 


and agricultural production. Several 
schemes have been produced in the last 
three years. The most outstanding of 
these is the Bombay Plan, which was 
prepared. by eight Indian industrialists. 
This plan aims at increasing the indus- 
trial production of India fivefold, and 
the agricultural production of India 
twofold during the next fifteen years 
by three successive five-year plans. 
The scheme also aims at doubling the 
income per capita in that period. It 
gives attention to primary and tech- 
nical education, health and medical 
care, and housing. It wants large so- 
cial insurance schemes alongside of in- 
dustrialization. It combines state plan- 
ning and private enterprise. Besides 
this plan, there are a People’s Plan and 
a plan of the “Caretaker Government 
of India.” 

Mr. Nehru has recently published 
what he calls his blueprint for India. 
This blueprint includes the following 
items: first, state ownership of key in- 
dustries and mineral resources; second, 
state control of other important indus- 
tries such as textiles; third, the re-or- 
ganization of the land system (64 per 
cent of the land is held by landlords and 


_middle men), and the abolition of land- 


lordism, with due compensation and 
the introduction of large scale co-opera- 
tive farms; and fourth, the retention of 
cottage industries and the control of 
the textile industry in the interests of 
the handloom industry. 

According to Nehru, India must plan 
her economic development along social- 
istic lines. Incidentally, much of what 
is called communistic in India is really 
socialistic. 


NEED FOR CAPITAL AND CAPITAL 
Goops 


Now, whatever may be the scheme 
which a free India may launch, she will’ 
first of all require capital. Fortunately, 
there is a great deal of capital available 
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in India herself. Indians are no longer 
capital shy. But, all the same, there 
will be some capital required from out- 
side. 

More than capital, India- requires 
capital goods, machine tools, expert 
technical help, and the regulation of 
the dollar exchange. England is not in 
a position to furnish capital goods for 
the next ten years. We, in India, are 
very anxious that the consumer needs 
of the public and the urgent need of the 
oe for capital goods should 

not be exploited by private business 
men from America, Britain, and else- 
where operating under the capitalistic 
system. We are not anxious to substi- 
tute an economic imperialism for a po- 
litical imperialism, because economic 
imperialism can be infinitely worse. 
The United, Nations can render us the 
utmost possible help at this point with- 
out resting content with mere organi- 
zation and platitudes. 

The United Nations could render yeo- 
man service to India in helping her to 
get started on an industrial career, 
eliminating unseemly competition, ex- 
ploitation from outside, and facilitating 
the technical training of our young men. 

Closely connected with the economic 
improvement of the. country, is the 
great work that can be done in the 
social and humanitarian fields. The 
League of Nations did some useful work 
in regulating traffic In opium and nar- 
cotics and in malaria research. In spite 
of malaria research, malaria is still 
there. The average expectancy of life 
in India is only twenty-seven, and ac- 
cording to estimates made by the high- 
est English Public Health official in 
India, fifty million people suffer from 
malaria every year, and one million 
people die of it every year. Half. a 
million die of tuberculosis every year. 
The Bengal famine in 1943 swept away 
. three million people, and the famine of 
1946, unless food grains are available 


in the next few months, threatens to 
carry away many more people. 

The U.N.R.R.A. has given only step- 
motherly treatment to India. At an 
earlier stage, in the days of the Bengal 
famine, the Churchill government con- 
sidered it beneath its dignity to appeal 
to this organization for food help for 
India, saying that India was not an 
occupied country, although she was 
obliged to put her share of contribu- 
tion and grain into the common pool. 
But recently I find in the Indian papers 
that Lord Wavell, who has been one 
of the best Englishmen in India in re- 
cent years, has requested Mr. Hoover 
to visit India when he has completed 
his work in Europe. At this point, I 
should like to stress the fact that the 
leisurely methods of our international 
organization are thoroughly unsuited to 
modern crises. And even after the 
winding up of the U.N.R.R.A. next 
year, India will require international 
help for a few more years to avert 
famine conditions. It is easy for the 
Western peoples to close their eyes and 
say it doesn’t matter if a few million 
Indians or Chinese die, there are too 
many anyway. International statesmen 
need to remember that every day the 
mills of the gods grind slowly, but they 
grind exceedingly small. If the world 
today is a single unit, injustice, starva- 
tion, and death in one part of the world 
are bound to have their repercussion on 
other parts before long. The world 
has to be either one world or no world 
at all, and our living motto should be 
“One world, with one destiny.” 


THE SoutH AFRICAN DISPUTE 


There are two further points: The 
quarrel which India has had with South 
Africa for many years, and which has 


‘reached a crisis today, can well be mat- 


ter for the International Court of Jus- 
tice to tackle. South Africa resents 
outside interference. She does not even 
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‘want the Government of India to in- 


tervene on behalf of its nationals who 
were taken there as laborers years ago 
and are now treated in the most shabby 
manner possible. There are many acts 
of discrimination against these Indians 
such as the Pegging Act and the Natal 
Housing Ordinance. 

The present Government of India has 
been playing with this question for 
many years, but at long last the worm 
has begun to turn. It has lately re- 
solved to cut off all trade relations with 
South Africa and refer the whole mat- 
ter to the United Nations. Will the 
United Nations have the courage to in- 
vestigate the matter, to probe it to its 
depth, or side-track it using any one of 
the many legal quibbles which its ex- 
perts can lay at its disposal? 

My last point is that in the matter 
of cultural co-operation, I believe that 
India can be of service to the United 
Nations. I have reserved this for the 
last because of its importance. We can- 
not have a better world in America and 
Europe unless we have close cultural 
co-operation and a cross-fertilization of 
cultures. People of the West fail to 
realize that culture is a two-way traffic 
and not a one-way traffic. The aggres- 
sive and dynamic West finds it difficult 
to believe that. Its activism is both its 
blessing and its bane. The West is rest- 
less. But when the true representatives 
of India and China who can reflect the 
soul of the people of these countries can 
have their full say, and not serve as 
mere ornaments, as at present, the face 
of the world is bound to change. We, 
in India, admire the active qualities of 
character which the West possesses, but 
I ask you whether you should not con- 
sider the gentle and passive qualities of 
the East as being a necessary counter- 
part? Rightly or wrongly, we, in India, 
respect the virtues of non-violence, non- 
attachment to material goods, and the 
disinterested performance of virtue, all 
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of which Mahatma Gandhi has made 
his own. If we get our freedom this 
year it will be in a large measure a 
vindication of the philosophy of non- 
violence both in domestic and interna- 
tional matters. The West has no right 
to laugh at the philosophy of soul-force 
until it has produced something infi- 
nitely better. The atomic bomb is not 
an alternative to Satyagraha or soul- 
force. 


NEED More THAN Power Porirics L 


In conclusion, let me say that if the 
United Nations relies merely on or- 
ganization and diplomacy, it will end 
in smoke even before World War III is 
upon us. Spencer was right when he 
said that we cannot produce golden con- 
duct out of leaden instincts. You may 
have a beautiful structure, a fool-proof 
structure, but you cannot have golden 
conduct out of leaden instincts. If our 
statesmen and diplomats are trained to 
think in terms of national sovereignty 
and national rights and national dignity, 
and not in terms of the essential unity 
of humanity, of justice and fair play 
and of international obligations, and 
these men control the’ destinies of the 
United Nations, I, for one, refuse to 
join the chorus of praise which is given 
to it today. : 

We, in India, do not make a fetish of 
the outmoded doctrine of national sov- 
ereignty. It has to undergo abrogation. 
It does not hurt my pride to allow the 
Indian Mussulman, or depressed class- 
man, to take his grievances to an inter- 
national body in a dignified and re- 
strained manner, provided it is a body 
which has made a name for its probity 
and integrity. 

It is often said that if we load the 
United Nations with too many re- 
sponsibilities it will sink by its own 
weight. The League of Nations, let me 
tell you, did not die because of over- 
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work. It died because of anemia, be- 
Jated action, and sabotage from within. 
The League-could have worked just as 
well as the United Nations if there had 
been more sincerity and less national 
selfishness and jealousy. oae 

India, it may be said, should rely on 
her own strength for the solution of her 
problems, because self-help is the best 
kind of help. We are not asking the 
United Nations to pull all our chestnuts 
from the fire, but only some of these 
chestnuts, and we are willing to pay the 
price. l 

If one is disposed to argue that if 
India cannot solve her own problems, 
she should continue under British tute- 
lage indefinitely, I refuse to accept that 
argument. Psychologically, Britain and 
India have reached a place where the 
continuance of British rule is not going 
to be of any help to either side. Eng- 


land cannot help us, because of our. 


present state of mind. Nor does India 
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want to become an international trus- 
teeship. People of the West talk about 
a trusteeship council as though it were 
from Heaven. That is not our point of 
view in India. So often these trustees 
are self-appointed: and render an ac- 
count of their trust to themselves. It is 
like the mad man who wrote a letter to 
himself, and when asked what the letter 
contained, said, “How can I tell you 
till the letter has been mailed and has 
reached me?” That is trusteeship. 
What I ask for is a kind of voluntary 
trusteeship, where the people of India 
will voluntarily ask for the help and 
supervision of the United Nations in 
specific fields for a limited period, and 
which will not be ruinous to India’s 
self-respect or dignity. If the United 
Nations can help to start the new and 
free India of tomorrow in the direction 
of social democracy, we shall have an 
India which will not be a liability but a 
tower of strength to the United Nations. 
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The United Nations and Switzerland 
By Witt1aAmM E. RAPPARD 


AKING the UNO Work”! There 

is assuredly no more important 

task facing contemporary statesman- 
ship. But what can neutral Switzer- 
land be expected to contribute to the 
solution of any of the many problems 
it implies, and why of all people should 
the views of any Swiss be sought and 
even considered in this connection? I 
shall not indeed have the effrontery to 
tell you how a Swiss thinks the U.N. 
should be made to work and what place 
should be allotted to the great powers in 
that enterprise. Rather will I attempt, 
in all modesty of spirit, to show, first, 
how I understand the problem of great 
and small powers was solved at the 
hands of the drafters of the San Fran- 


cisco Charter; secondly, why that solu- | 


tion cannot be considered entirely satis- 
factory in countries like Switzerland, 
which, although weak, look back upon 
a long tradition both of national inde- 
pendence and of international co-opera- 
tion; and, thirdly and finally, along 
what general lines that double ideal of 
national freedom and of world security 
might perhaps be more fully realized. 


THE SOLUTION AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Let us first consider the San Fran- 
cisco solution in regard to great and 
small powers in an attempt to recognize 
its true nature and to discover its origin 
and its significance. 

It is solemnly proclaimed in the 
Charter that the U.N. is “based on the 
principle of the sovereign equality of 
all its members.” The origin of that 
strange phrase can be traced back 
through the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals 
and the Moscow communiqué of Oc- 
tober 30, 1943, to several pronounce- 
ments of ex-Secretary Cordell Hull. 


Were the terms of sovereignty and of 
equality here used in their generally ac- 
cepted sense, there would be neither 
great nor small powers in the new or- 
ganization. It might even be contended 
that there would be no organization 
at all. However, the Charter of the 
United Nations, while it sedulously re- 
spects the sovereignty of five nations, 
very severely limits that of all th 
others. Thus it not only recognizes 
but greatly extends the inequality of 
nations as it was practiced in-interna- 
tional relations and admitted in inter- 
national law in the past. 

The Charter, by providing that five 
states only shall enjoy permanent rep- 
resentation on the Security Council and 
especially by making ail important col- 
lective decisions conditional upon the 
concurrence of each of these five, has 
not only taken account of the tradi- 
tional distinction between great powers 
and others, but has.furthermore set up 


_@ true international aristocracy. If and 
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when unanimous, these five states con- 
stitute what within states would be 
called a privileged ruling class. Not 
only is each of them left practically 
free to act in accordance with its own 
purposes, but together they are practi- 
cally empowered to impose their com- 
mon will on the rest of the international 
community. Under the new organiza- 
tion the freedom of the underprivileged 
many depends essentially upon the dis- 
unity which alone prevents the privi- 
leged few from availing themselves to 
the full of their exceptional position to 
dominate the world. 

The striking contrast existing be- 
tween the professed democratic, liberal 
aims and the real aristocratic, authori- 
tarian decisions of the San Francisco 
Conference, calls for an explanation. 
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And that explanation is not hard to 
find. The Charter, in all its essential 
elements, reflects the will of the great 
powers which alone were represented at 
Moscow, Dumbarton Oaks, and Yalta. 
Moreover, when the proposals of the 
mighty few were placed before the as- 
sembly of the weaker many at San 
Francisco, the war was not yet over. 
These proposals were therefore, with 
some amendments, approved by a con- 
ference of belligerents at which the 


neutrals were naturally no more con-. 


sulted than the enemies. The chief war 
leaders, that is, the principal victors— 
the United States, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, and the United 
Kingdom—exercised a dominant, if not 
an entirely complete, control over the 
conference. Those whom we might 
thus call the three U’s had undoubtedly 
borne the main burden of the war, and 
it was mainly they who were responsible 
for its outcome. Was it not very natu- 
ral under such circumstances that they 
should have been determined to retain 
in peace the world mastery which their 
sacrifices in blood and treasure had se- 
cured for them on the fields of battle? 


France and China 


What is surprising, therefore, is less 
that the three U’s should have sought 
and obtained a privileged position for 
themselves than that they should have 
consented to share its benefits with 
their Chinese and French allies. But 
these concessions also may readily be 
explained. China had been at war 
with the common enemy for over ten 
years, her heroism had been superb, 
her sacrifices unequaled, and her future 
as the sole great power in the Far East 
was and is incalculable. As for France, 
although her misfortunes had momen- 
tarily deprived her of the leading role 
she for so long had taken in world af- 
fairs, she could not be counted with the 
three former great powers of Germany, 


Italy, and Japan, who were deprived of 
their former status through defeat. | 
Moreover, by admitting China and 
France into the inner circle of the in- 
ternational aristocracy, the three U’s 
were, in fact, consolidating and not 
weakening their own privileged posi- 
tion. Would this position not have 
been dangerously threatened if, instead 
of enlisting the support of China and 
France in its favor, the masters of the 
world had arrayed them against it by 
depriving them of its privileges? 


The Big Five 


These hasty observations may suffice 
to show both that the United Nations is 
not based on the principle of the “sov- 
ereign equality” of its members, as is 
stated in the Charter, and why it is 
not. It is, on the contrary, built on 
the foundation of co-operation between 
a sovereign minority of five privileged 
states who have thus been recognized as 
the five great powers of the postwar 
world, and a majority of some forty-five 
underprivileged others who have con- 
sented to accept the protection, the 
leadership, and what might almost be 
called the domination of the former. 

This consent was legally given at San 
Francisco, after heated discussions and 
in spite of many protests by the weaker 
allies to those to whom they owed both 
their own national salvation and what 
was about to become their common vic- 
tory. It was given not under duress, 
indeed, but under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances such as practically to pre- 
clude refusal. The alternative facing 
the weaker allied states was not a 
larger or smaller measure of so-called 
sovereign equality in the organization 
of the postwar world; it was either such 
an organization as that sponsored by 
the great powers or no organization at 
all. It was either some pacific order or 
complete chaos—or, rather, the main- 
tenance of a state of uncontrolled domi- 
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nation by the chief allies, such as had 
most naturally and legitimately ob- 
tained throughout the war and such as 
would no doubt have persisted if the 
Charter had not been adopted. 

In granting such a Charter, the Big 
Three displayed a form of generosity 
similar to that of an absolute monarch 
who sees fit to offer a constitution to 
his loyal subjects. Like the famous 
Charter of Louis XVIII of France, the 
Charter of San Francisco tends some- 
what to limit the previous absolutism 
of the master and to enlarge the previ- 
ous rights of the hitherto disenfran- 
chised servants. But like that other 
Charter—also granted after a period 
of great upheaval—it is not likely to 
satjsfy for long the aspirations of the 
only partly emancipated masses. 

For such countries as my own, what 
happened at San Francisco was of 
course of very great interest but of no 
official concern. Switzerland, having 
remained neutral in the war, had neither 
the right nor the wish to attend a 
gathering of the belligerents, the more 
so as it met before the end of hostili- 
ties. Even today, she is not entitled to 
a hearing in a matter which was settled 
exclusively by and primarily for the 
victorious allies. 


OBJECTIONS BY THE SMALL POWERS 


As I have been invited to present my 
views not, indeed, as a delegate of my 
Government, but in a purely private 
capacity, I may perhaps be allowed as 
such to mention at least two of the diffi- 
culties which a mere Swiss citizen would 
encounter if he were asked to recom- 
mend to his fellow countrymen their 
adhesion to the San Francisco Charter. 
The first of these difficulties, as it con- 
cerns national independence, is of more 
general interest than the second, which 
regards solely the special question of 
Swiss neutrality. 

What is meant by this independence? 
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For a nation as for an individual, it is 
not, it cannot and it should not be, 
either the ability to do without others 
or the right to do solely what and as 
one pleases. Were it so, there would be 
neither any free citizens nor any inde- 
pendent nations on this globe. The 
more civilized a nation becomes—that 
is, the greater the sum and the more 
varied the nature of the commodities it 
consumes and produces—the greater is 
its dependence on the outside world 
for its prosperity. Absolute national 
economic independence is therefore in- 
creasingly incompatible with progressive 
civilization. 

What is true of the large countries in 
the world, such as the United States, 
for example, is of course infinitely more 
true of the small ones, such as Switzer- 
land. 

Moreover, what is applicable to eco- 
nomic independence, applies no less to 
political independence. Absolute po- 
litical independence could mean only 
complete isolation from all others or 
complete domination over all others. 
Now no state, even the most powerful 
in the world today, it is believed and 
hoped, aspires either to such isolation 
or to such domination. As for small 
states such as Switzerland, for instance, 
they are dependent for their very ex- 
istence on some form of world organi- 
zation whose object and whose effect are 
to limit the exercise of arbitrary power. 

The national independence to which 
a free people, such as the Swiss have 
been for over six centuries, are attached 
as to their very soul, has little if any- 
thing in common with isolationism, 
either political or economic. It is 
merely the will to be oneself, to be sub- 
ject to no foreign masters, to take or- 
ders from no authority in which one is 
not represented. 


Limitations on national independence 
Now the San Francisco Charter, in 
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spite of the generosity of its underlying 
principles and the liberalism of many of 
its clauses, contains certain essential 
provisions which are so drafted as to 
offend this spirit of national independ- 
ence. Article 25 in particular reads as 
follows: “The members of the United 
Nations agree to accept and carry out 
the decisions of the Security Council in 
accordance with the present Charter.” 

Should Switzerland join the United 
Nations she would most probably never 
have either the desire to be or the pos- 
sibility. of being a member of the Se- 
curity Council. Moreover, the de- 
‘cisions of the Security Council, which 


all members of the United Nations on . 


adhering to the Charter bind themselves 
once and for all to “accept and carry 
out,” involve such vital matters as the 
breaking off of all economic and diplo- 
matic relations with any state held by 
that body to be threatening the peace of 
the world. Consequently, all members 
of the United Nations once and for all 
surrender into the hands of the Security 
Council the right of peace and war— 
a right which -is extremely vital. 

The éffects of such a surrender are, 
however, of very unequal importance to 
the various members. ‘They are nil, 
practically as well as theoretically, for 


the five great powers, since each of. 


them can by its veto prevent any de- 
cision of the Council. They are much 
more serious but still quite bearable for 
those medium states which may be 
elected to the Council—especially when, 
as is true of the Latin American repub- 
lics, of the British Dominions, and of 
the satellites of the. U.S.S.R., they. en- 
joy what I might call the protective 
intimacy of a great power. 

For a state like Switzerland, on the 
other hand, which has not and neither 
expects nor wishes to have either a seat 
on the Security Council or any special 
- relations with any great power, the sur- 
render of the right of peace and war 


into the hands of the- Sscurity Council 
would be a matter of the utmost gravity. 
Would it not, in fazt as well as in 
theory, imperil its sc Lizhly treasured 
national independence in the strictest 
sense of that elastic rrt? 

Two important ccitcisms may be 
made of the view “het unconditional 
and unqualified memaership in the 
United Nations wou.d De for Switzer- 
land incompatible with ñer national in- 
dependence and ther2fere irreconcilable 
with her Constitution, which makes the 


- defense of that indefercence incumbent 


on her Government. 


Representation 


The first is that, as the majority of 
the members of tke Security Council 
are elected by the Gensral Assembly at 
which each of the Un.ted Nations has 
an equal vote, the Cemncil is, in itself, 
a representative organ. Since it is true 
that no collective ection on the part of 
the pacific world cemxnunity is possible 
unless a few are awsthorized and in- 
structed to act on behalf of the many, 
the surrender of mit.cnal independence 
implied in Article 35 cf the Charter is a 
necessary condition 2 organized peace. 

This criticism & zertainly plausible. 
It would indeed te entirely convincing 
if the United Netions could be com- 
pared to somethirg în the nature of a 
federal superstate and if its Security 
Council could in fect be held to be a 
truly representative organ. Such, how- 
ever, is unfortunatsly not the case. 
Would anyone cer» that the United 
States would ceare to be a federal state 
if, say, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, or Texas muld block the de- 
cisions of the Congress and refuse to be 
bound by any federal enactment? 

Moreover, as tke experience of the 
League of Nations has clearly shown, 
even the elected members of the Se- 
curity Council will not in any true’sense 
be the represen.atives of their electors. 
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Their delegates at the Council table 
. will act in accordance with instructions 
drafted by their respective Cabinets 
without any consultation with or re- 
gard to any national interests but their 
own. The representatives of Egypt, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, Australia, 
Brazil, and Poland represent solely 
their respective countries, no more and 
no less than do their Ambassadors in 
foreign countries. It would be.a naive 
delusion, therefore, to look upon them 
as the faithful spokesmen of the Gen- 


eral Assembly or as international magis- 


trates in their own name. For any of 
them to obey any orders but those of 
their individual governments would in- 
deed be looked upon as a treasonable 
dereliction of their national duty. 

I am therefore driven to the follow- 
ing conclusion on this point: For a 
state like Switzerland to consent once 
and for all to act, on a matter of vital 
importance, upon the instructions of 
the Security Council, a body on which 
it was neither directly nor indirectly 
represented, would be to forfeit its 
claim to national independence. 


Agreement 


The second criticism of Swiss ab- 
stinence from participation in the U.N. 
is of a less theoretical and legal nature 
and of a more practical and political 
type. As the Security Council, it may 
be argued, can issue imperative instruc- 
tions only with the full concurrence of 
at least seven of its eleven members, 
including the five great powers, and as 
there never will be a serious threat to 
peace unless wished or at least condoned 
by one or another of these powers, the 
Charter in fact implies no real danger 
to the national independence of any one 
of its signatories. To- put it more 
bluntly, the freedom of the many is 
guaranteed by the disunity of the few, 
at the cost, it is true, of the security of 
all, 
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This pessimistic view. is as comfort- 
ing to the friends of national independ- 
ence as it is distressing to the friends 
of international peace. To adopt it is 
to assume the innocuousness and also 
the futility of the security mechanism 
of the United Nations. Were this view 
sound, nothing would, in fact, be 
changed in the international anarchy of 
the past—an anarchy as favorable to 
national independence as it was exclu- 
sive of general security. 

Even if this view were sound, and I 
am not so cynical as to share it, it 
would be quite impossible to put it 
frankly before the public opinion of 
any free country. And such a presenta- 
tion is necessary, for in Switzerland for 
instance the question of a possible ad- 
hesion to the San Francisco Charter 
could be settled only by a popular 
majority after a prolonged and very 
searching referendum campaign. 


Switzerland considered independently 


On the other difficulty, which is pe- 
culiar to my own country, I shall dwell 
but a moment. Switzerland, which has 
been independent for over six centuries, 
has for over four practiced a policy of 
strict neutrality. To this policy the 
Swiss people are attached hardly less 
than to their national freedom itself, a 
freedom whose almost miraculous per- 
sistence they attribute in no small 
measure to the constant practice of 


‘neutrality. 


Switzerland, in the heart of Europe, 
in the midst of the Alps, whose streams 
flow north to the North Sea, south to 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, 
and east to the Black Sea, has long 
been surrounded only by great powers. 
Had she not been strictly neutral in the 
wars which have repeatedly opposed 
her mighty neighbors, ever since the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century, she 
would undoubtedly long since have been 
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annexed by one or divided among sev- 
eral of them. 

Furthermore, inhabited by peoples 
who shared the conflicting religious 
faiths and spoke the rival tongues of 
these neighbors, Switzerland remained 
neutral in the interests of her internal 
unity hardly less than in those of her 
external security. 

As long as geography and demogra- 
phy remain as they have remained 
throughout the centuries, and until the 
regime of conflicting national sover- 
eignties will have given way to a more 
truly civilized organization of Europe 
and of the world, the neutrality of 
Switzerland will appear, to most Swiss 
as well as to all clearsighted and disin- 
terested observers abroad, as the true 
palladium of her national independence. 


Neutrals 


The drafters of the San Francisco 
Charter, by inserting therein provisions 
contrary to the principle of neutrality, 
have deliberately excluded all neutrals 
from the ranks of the United Nations. 
That is both obvious and very readily 
explicable. Had not the neutrality of 
such states as the Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Denmark, Norway, and even of 
the United States itself encouraged and 
facilitated Hitler’s aggressive policies? 
States too weak to defend themselves 
alone, but too proud or too selfishly 
cautious to unite with their neighbors 
for purposes of common defense, have 
indeed proved a menace to the peace of 
Europe. It is undeniable that in 1939, 
as in 1914, the imperialism of the Ger- 
manic aggressor had found a most use- 
ful, albeit an entirely innocent and un- 
willing, ally in the pacifism of the 
neutrals. 

Such considerations were all the more 
certain to prevail in San Francisco as 
neutrals are naturally never popular 
with belligerents and as, moreover, no 
neutral was present to state his case. 


_ States, 


That they contain > geat measure of 
truth is as certain zs tat they do not 
cover or apply to che special case of 
Switzerland. Geograpaically isolated 
in her Alpine strorzhad, cut off both 
from the sea and Eom all other small 
her mounfaincus terrain de- 
fended by an army lərger in propor- 
tion to her populacion than that even 
of any belligerent. Switzerland, while 
threatening none but an aggressive in- 


‘vader, has, throuxhoat the centuries 


and never more efect*vely than during 
the last two world vars, always pro- 
tected her pacific 1eigabors, 

It cannot be m= purpose here to en- 
large on the unique character of Swiss 
neutrality. I hav2 nə doubt, however, 
that if and when taat ternational insti- 
tution is fairly ard thoroughly studied 
in its origins, its: pe uliarities, arid its 
consequences for menkind, it will be 
found that Switrerlend, as the birth- 
place and interraticmal center of the 
Red Cross, is desrving of special treat- 
ment. 

Whether Switserlend be admitted to 
the United Nations under conditions 
guaranteeing he reutrality, for the 
sake of the intemat=nal community no 
less than for he- orn sake, or whether 
she be left ouf8ide and permitted to 
share only in the Sconomic, financial, 
social, cultural, and humanitarian ac- 
tivities of the rew 2rganization, I hope 
and trust that fais >idest, smallest, and 
most pacific of all sree democracies will 


` be found not uzwo thy of a modest but 


respected place in the political world 
of tomorrow. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE DOUBLE IDEAL 


We have hicher-o sought first to un- 
derstand and thea to assess the solu- 
tion given at San Francisco to the prob- 
lem of great powers and small states in 
their common. qu: st for world security. 
We have, in eonclusion, briefly to con- 
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sider whether that problem might not 
be solved in a manner that would be 
both more conducive to real security 
and less contrary to the independence 
and dignity of all but the five great 
powers. 

The security of the international 
community as a whole—that is, its 
emancipation from the fear and its 
protection against the dangers of ag- 
gression—can obviously be achieved 
only by the collective efforts of its pa- 
cific members. Such efforts, in order 
to be effective, must be co-ordinated. 
They can be co-ordinated, however, 
only by some authority superior ‘to that 
of the co-operating states. The uncon- 
ditional and unbridled national sover- 
eignty of:each state is therefore in- 
compatible with the security of all. 

The conflict thus inevitably arising 
between national sovereignty and world 
order was resolved at San Francisco in 
favor of national sovereignty in the 
case of the five great powers and in 
favor of world order in the case of all 
the other members of the family of na- 
tions. Now, as world order is far more 
dangerously menaced by the mighty 
than by the weak, peace under the 
Charter of the United Nations stands 
fully protected only where it is least 
threatened, and it remains unprotected 
where the peril is greatest. 


The road to follow 


The cause of true world security can 
be served only by some limitation of 
the sovereignty of the great—-and that 
of national freedom by some emancipa- 
tion of the small. The reform of the 
world organization should therefore, it 
‘ would seem, be sought in a fairer ap- 
portionment of the rights and obliga- 
tions of its members. 

Now, as these members are most un- 
equal in population, in resources, and 
therefore in power and responsibility, 
fairness demands not, indeed, that they 


be treated as equals but that their 
rights and duties be brought into some 
truer relation to their respective impor- 
tance as defenders or as potential per- 
turbers of the peace of the world. In 
place of a General Assembly in which 
all states have an equal vote—a solu- 
tion grossly unfair to the great-—and in 
place of a Security Council which the 
large powers completely dominate but 
which has no authority over any of 
them, would it not be possible to 
imagine two other bodies quite differ- 
ently constituted? 

Might not the supreme authority be 
vested in a world assembly in which all 
states would be represented, but in 
which the influence of each, as ex- 
pressed by its voting power, would be 
roughly proportional to its political im- 
portancer Nothing, of course, could 
prevent such an assembly from entrust- 
ing to a freely elected executive council 
such powers as it would, by a ma- 
jority vote, deem proper. But all 
powers would ultimately rest with the 
assembly. Such a representative body 
being, or at least tending to become, a — 
true Parliament of Man, would be and 
evermore become—within certain con- 
stitutional limits as in a federal state— 
the world’s supreme legislature. Its 
will would be law, not only unto states 
but also unto individual citizens—a law 
equally applicable to great and small 
alike. 

-It is, I trust, needless to say that I 
am not entirely ignorant of all the 
well-nigh insurmountable difficulties to 
which such a reform would inevitably 
give rise, of all the prejudices which 
would oppose it, and of the many years 
its gradual realization would demand. 
My purpose, in thus affirming my be- 
lief that only some truly federal solu- 
tion would help our war-weary and war- 
conscious ‘humanity to overcome the 
obstacles which face it today on its 
arduous and perilous road to peace and 
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freedom, was merely to indicate a goal 
and a direction. : 

To do more on this occasion would 
be both presumptuous and impossible. 
To do less would be both to shirk a re- 
sponsibility and to miss an opportunity. 
For a European and for a Swiss, it is a 
very rare privilege at this particular 
moment in the evolution of mankind to 
be allowed to address an American 
audience on such a topic. 


AMERICAN LEADERSHIP 
The problem of peace and freedom is 


assuredly of equal interest to men and 
women of good will all over the sur- 
face of the earth. But its solution is in 
the hands of American statesmanship 
far more than im those of any other. 
To the United States we of Europe and, 
very particularly, we of the small states, 
look with particular hope and conf- 
dence for firm guidance and fraternal 
leadership. For here in this blessed 
Republic alone are humane traditions 
and generous intentions coupled with 
bold initiative and supreme power. 
You cannot, you will not, fail us. 
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The Nuremberg Trial 


By Quincy WRIGHT - 


I WISH I could take you.to the court- 
room where the Nuremburg trial is 
being held. In the front of the room 
there is a screen for moving pictures. 
Then, at the left, there is a high bench 
with the four judges and four alternates, 
one judge and one alternate selected by 
each of the four principal countries. 
The American, British, and French 
judges wear black gowns, the Soviets 
have military uniforms. The military 
character of the Tribunal is also evident 
in the presence of a good many GI’s in 
white helmets, guarding the defendants 
who sit in the dock facing the judges. 
In general, however, the proceedings re- 
mind one of a criminal trial in a com- 
mon law. country. There is no jury but 
the procedure is litigious rather than 
inquisitorial. 


THE Court 


The American judge is former At- 
torney General Biddle, and the alternate 
is Judge Parker, of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals. The British judges are Lord 
Justice Lawrence, who is a member of 
the British Court of Appeals, a judge 
of very great experience and the presid- 
ing judge of the Tribunal; and Sir Nor- 
man Birkett, who for a time was a 
leader of the criminal bar in England, 
and is now a judge of the high court in 
England. The Soviet judge is Major 
General Nikitchenko, Vice President of 
the Supreme Court, and his alternate 
is Lieutenant Colonel Volchkov of the 
Soviet .District Court. The French 
judges are Professor Donnedieu de 
Vabres, a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Paris and a specialist in in- 
ternational criminal law; and the alter- 
nate, Judge Robert Falco, of the Court 
of Cassation. All of them are eminent 
in their respective countries in this field, 
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and impressed me—and I think im- 
pressed one another—as being persons 
of a distinctly judicial temperament. 

The twenty-one defendants sit on 
the other side, facing the judges. One 
of the persons indicted, Robert Ley, 
committed suicide; Krupp von Bohlen 
was found too sick to be tried; and 
Martin Bormann has never been found. 
He was probably killed. The most con- 
spicuous of the defendants is Hermann 
Goering. He takes an active part in the 
trial—if facial expression can perform 
that service. He is alert all the time, 
continually nodding or shaking his 
head, raising his finger when he thinks 
a point is important. Sometimes he 
laughs, and frequently he writes notes 
and hands them down to his lawyer, 
who sits in front of him. When he 
took the stand in his own defense, he 
gave American Chief Prosecutor Jack- 
son some rough moments in the cross- 
examination. 

Beside him sits Rudolf Hess, a man 
who appears to have completely lost in- 
terest in life. He is emaciated and sal- 
low and spends much of his time read- 
ing and paying little attention to the 
trial. Then there is Ribbentrop, who 
also looks pretty well played out; and 
Rosenberg, who is alert and always pay- 
ing close attention. That is true of 
most of them. The military men, 
Keitel, Jodl, Raeder, and Doenitz, main- 
tain impassive faces. Schacht and von 
Neurath maintain attitudes of dignified 
aloofness from the other defendants. 

The defendants represent a variety of 
personalities in the Nazi regime. They 
were selected by the committee of chief 
prosecutors apparently with the object 
of bringing in different aspects of Nazi 
leadership. There are three of their 
leading diplomats, Ribbentrop, von 
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Papen, and von Neurath; and three of 
their leading politicians, Goering, Hess, 
and Frank. Then there are economic 
leaders like Schacht and Funk; propa- 
gandists like Rosenberg, von Schirach, 
Streicher, and Fritzsche; civil adminis- 
trators like Speer, Sauckel, Seyss-In- 
quart, Kaltenbrunner, and Frick; and 
the four military men. All aspects of 
the Nazi leadership are there. The 
counts against them are somewhat dif- 
ferent and their positions are different. 
It is by no means a foregone conclusion 
+ how this trial will come out. 

In front of the defendants sit their 
lawyers, selected in the main by the de- 
fendants themselves, and many of them 
eminent in the German bar. 

In front of the bench is the secre- 
tariat and the staff of translators. In 
back are the prosecution lawyers, and 
back of them some two hundred mem- 
bers of the press of all countries, and a 
gallery above has room for about eighty 
well-screened members of the general 
public. 

One of the most interesting features 
is the interpreting system similar to that 
used in the International Labor Organi- 
zation. In front to the left are a dozen 
interpreters, sitting back of glass. 
Three are necessary to interpret each 
of the four languages, English, French, 
Russian, and German. Everybody in 
the court—defendants, lawyers, judges, 
and press men—wears an earphone with 
a dial which can be turned to any of the 
languages. Anyone can listen to what 
is being said contemporaneously in any 
one of the four languages. The system 
has been satisfactory even for cross- 
examination, though it necessarily ham- 
pers flights of oratory. The speed of 
the speaker is controlled by a yellow 
light on the judges’ bench. A red light 
means stop until the interpreter catches 
up. | 

It is a dignified proceeding. There 
have been no disturbances. Perhaps 


the greatest surprise in the proceedings 
was when Hess declared, contrary to 
the unanimous opinion of a commission 
of psychiatrists that had been gathered, 
that his memory was adequate, and he 
was ready to be tried. The psychia- 
trists had said that his impairment of 
memory would interfere with his de- 
fense. Hess was permitted to make his 
own statement, and after he had said 
that he had been faking this loss of 
memory, the Tribunal decided that he 
should be tried. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE TRIAL 


What are the objects of this trial? 
In the first place, it is carrying out what 
has been described as a major war aim 
of the Allies. As early as January of 
1941, the governments in exile in Lon- 
don joined in a resolution that one of 
the major war aims should be the pun- 
ishment of Axis war criminals, That 
program was endorsed by President 
Roosevelt and by Prime Minister 
Churchill in the autumn of 1941, and, 
at the Moscow Conference of Novem- 
ber 1943 a declaration by Roosevelt, 
Churchill, and Stalin on German atroci- 
ties was released. ‘This declared that 
war criminals would be punished, that 
those that had committed offenses in 
particular areas should be brought back 
and tried in the very places where they 
had committed their abominable crimes, 
and that the major war criminals whose 
offenses extended over more than one 
country would be tried according to 
joint decision of the Allied governments. 
This resolution of Moscow reiterated at 
Yalta and at Berlin in 1945 is the basis 
of this trial. Whether for deterrent pur- 
poses, for preventive purposes, or for 
retribution, trial of major war criminals 
was an important war aim of the United 
Nations. 

Justice Jackson was appointed by 
President Truman to visit Europe and 
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report on a plan for carrying out this 
objective. In his report to the President 
on June 7, 1945 he pointed out that it 
would have been contrary to principle 
to execute the Nazi leaders without 
trial. One of the things objected to in 
the Nazi behavior was shooting people 
without accusation or trial. Trial by 
individual states would not have been 
appropriate for the leaders whose acts 
. were thought to have injured - many 
states. 

So an international tribunal seemed 
to be called for. Some suggested that 
Germany might have been permitted to 
try her former rulers herself, but it was 
generally thought that the effort to do 
that after the last war was not success- 
ful and besides there was no German 
. government except the Allied Control 
Council composed of the four powers 
that actually constituted the Tribunal. 
Some have said that neutrals might 
have beeri brought in, but there are very 
few neutrals. The only solution was a 
trial by the United Nations who consti- 
tute a good share of the world’s popula- 
tion. 

That was the conclusion that Justice 
Jackson came to, and the President of 
the United States supported him. Jack- 
son was commissioned to negotiate for 
an international tribunal to carry on the 
trials, and the result was the London 
agreement of August 8, 1945 accom- 
panied by a document called the “Char- 
ter of the International Military Tri- 
bunal.” Though negotiated by the 
four principal United Nations this in- 
strument was open to acceptance by the 
other United Nations and some twenty 
have accepted it. The trial is, there- 
fore, a United Nations operation. 

That was the first object, to carry out 
the war aim of bringing the major war 
criminals to justice. When I say jus- 
tice, I mean that the sentences will be 
given according to the law and the evi- 
dence before the Tribunal. Only those 


defendants found to be criminals will 
be punished. 

A second great object is to exemplify 
the possibilities of co-operation among 
the great powers. The conduct of a 
trial under fair conditions by countries 
with as diverse a legal and social back- 
ground as the United States, the Soviet 
Union, England, and France is a test 
of capacity to co-operate. I sat with 
the judges when, in private sessions, 
they were making rules and deciding 
the many points which a court, under 
such novel conditions, has to decide. 
The questions of how documents would 
be interpreted and translated, what the 


. criteria should be for relevance of evi- 


dence, and what witnesses should be 
summoned for the defendants were ex- 
tremely difficult questions, but I think 
the spirit of co-operation among the | 
judges increased as the trial went on. 
That was particularly true after the in- 
terpreting device was established in the 
judges’ chambers so that -they could 
listen to one another easily and were 
not bothered by the hum of voices which 
plagued everybody, when every judge 
had an interpreter whispering into his 
ear at the same time in different lan- 
guages. Similar co-operation has been 
obtained among the chief prosecutors 
from the four countries who, on a num- 
ber of matters, act as a unit. 

To date, the trial has proceeded in 
good order, though there has been less 
smooth sailing for the prosecution since 
the defense began in March. I think 
it does give evidence of the possibility 
of collaboration in a difficult task be- 
tween the Western powers and the 
Soviet Union. 

A third very important objective is 
to give the world a historical record of 
what happened in Germany during the 
last fifteen years. All of you remember 
the historical arguments over the origin — 
of the last World War. The record of 
this Tribunal will provide materials far 
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better than anything which was avail- 
able to historians at that time. The 
United States made it a first concern of 
the armies, as they advanced into Ger- 
many, to preserve all documents; and 
as soon as the prosecution was organ- 
ized, Justice Jackson sent expert law- 
yers with the armies to hunt for docu- 
ments. They have collected some 
700,000 Nazi documents. These in- 
clude records of the most secret con- 
ferences that Hitler had with his “inner 
circle,” planning aggressive war. These 
documents have been analyzed and will 
give a record which will be more com- 
plete than the record of any previous 
war. It will be authentic, because these 
documents will be criticized by the de- 
fense lawyers. If there is anything 
wrong with them, or if the interpreta- 
tion the prosecution draws from them is 
not correct, the defense will say so. 

I think one of the things in this trial 
that the German people are most inter- 
ested in is the record they are getting 
of what happened to them. ‘The record 
will have great educational influence. 
It is reported in the press, and in the 
future the historians will .be able to 
present a story which is unimpeachable. 


FAIR TRIAL 


A fourth objective is to give an ex- 
ample of fair trial. It was considered 
that if there was a trial, it must be a 
real trial, which means that the defend- 
ants should have time to prepare and 
adequate opportunity to present their 
cases. The Tribunal spent its first 
weeks in Berlin in drawing up rules of 
court. These rules were designed to as- 
sure the defendants at least thirty days 
from lodgment of the indictment before 
trial, and an opportunity to get the law- 
yers of their choice; to assure these law- 
yers access to the original documents, or 
facsimiles, of everything that was used 
by the prosecution; and to assist the 


defense in finding the witnesses and 
documents which they wanted and 
which were relevant to the defense. 

The problem of getting lawyers for 
the defendants required getting money 
from the Military Government to pay 
the lawyers, because the defendants’ re- 
sources had been sequestrated. Ger- 
many is a country almost without com- 
munications. The resources of the 
Military Government had to be utilized 
to run down the men whom the defend- 
ants wanted as lawyers. Then it was 
necessary to persuade them to serve, to 
get them to Nuremberg, and to house 
them. Nuremberg is.a pile of rubble. 
There are few houses intact and most 
of them have been requisitioned for the 
prosecution or the Tribunal. 

Then there was the problem of wit- 
nesses. The Tribunal had to pass on ° 
several hundred applications for defense 
witnesses. ‘There are two criteria—the 


evidence has to be relevant and no more 


than two witnesses, on the same point 
are permitted. The defense had to say 
what sort of evidence it expected to get 
from a witness and why that evidence 
would be relevant to the defense. The 
Tribunal did not want to prolong the 
trial indefinitely but it did want the de- 
fense to obtain witnesses whose evidence 
was relevant and was not merely cumu- 
lative. Then there was the question of 
access to documents. The Tribunal in- 
sisted on a defendants’ information cen- 
ter being established where all of the 
documents used by the prosecution were 
available to defendants’ lawyers. 

The problem of languages was diffi- 
cult. At first the prosecution wanted 
to bring in these documents simply by 
reference. The Tribunal insisted that 
the critical part of every document be 
read into the record, and only what was 
read into the record would be consid- 
ered in evidence. ‘That disappointed 
the prosecution. It slowed things up. 
It was the .only way, however, that 
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everyone could be sure he had available 
everything .that was in evidence in a 
language he could understand. Of 
course the entire document was always 
available in the defendants’ information 
center, so authenticity, context, and in- 
terpretation could be examined by the 
defense. Due process of law has been 
accorded within the terms of the Char- 
ter. The question of whether the crimes 
defined in the Charter were crimes when 
the acts were committed is not a matter 
within the competence of the Tribunal 
nor is the question of its jurisdiction 
under general international law a matter 


to be decided by the Tribunal. These 


are matters concerning the validity of 
the agreement and the Charter. The 
Tribunal is competent to interpret the 
Charter but it cannot entertain chal- 
lenges to its validity because its com- 
petence springs from the Charter, not 
from general international law. 


GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL LAW 


The final object of the trial is the 
development of international law. Per- 
haps, in the long run, this is the most 
important object of all. The law which 
is being applied is stated in the Charter, 
and this Charter is the constitution of 
the Tribunal. 


The following acts, or any of them, are 
crimes coming within the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal for which there shall be individual 
responsibility: 

(a) Crimes against peace: Namely, plan- 
ning, preparation, initiation, or waging of a 
war of aggression, or a war in violation of in- 
ternational treaties, agreements, or assurances, 
or participation in a common plan or con- 
spiracy for the accomplishment of any of the 
foregoing; 

(b) War Crimes: Namely, violations of the 
laws or customs of war. Such violations shall 
include, but not be limited to, murder, ill- 
treatment, or deportation to slave labor or for 
any other purpose of civilian population of or 
in occupied territory, murder or ill-treatment 
of prisoners of war or persons on the seas, 
killing of hostages, plunder of public or private 
property, wanton destruction of- cities, towns 


or villages, or devastation not justified by 
military necessity ; 

(c) Crimes against humanity: Namely, mur- 
der, extermination, enslavement, deportation, 
and other inhumane acts committed against 
any civilian population, before or during the 
war, or persecutions on political, racial, or re- 
ligious grounds in execution of or in connec- 
tion with any crime within the jurisdiction of 
the Tribunal, whether or not in violation of 
the domestic law of the country where perpe- 
trated. 

Leaders, organizers, instigators, and accom- 
plices participating in the formulation or exe- 
cution of a common plan or conspiracy to 
commit any of the foregoing crimes are re- 
sponsible for all acts performed by any per- 
sons in execution of such plan. 

The official position of defendants, whether 
as heads of state or responsible officials in 
government departments, shall not be con- 
sidered as freeing them from responsibility or 
mitigating punishment. 

The fact that the defendant acted pursuant 
to order of his government òr of a superior 
shall not free him from responsibility, but 
may be considered in mitigation of punish- 
ment if the Tribunal determines that justice 
so requires. 


The Charter authorizes the prosecu- 
tion fo ask the Tribunal to declare 
organizations of which the defendants 
are members “criminal organizations.” 
Such a declaration does not convict the 
members but it establishes the criminal 
character of an organization in any’ 
subsequent trial of a member. 

Here are a number of very important 
statements of law: first, the principle 
of individual responsibility for offenses 
against international law; second, this 
individual responsibility is not removed 
by superior orders or governmental po- 
sition; third, organizations may be de- 
clared criminal; and fourth, planning, 
preparing, initiating, and waging ag- 
gressive war is declared a crime. The 
war crimes are more familiar. In every 
war, military commissions have tried 
enemy persons for breaches of the law 
of war. The crimes against humanity, 
as international crimes, have elements 
of novelty. The wholesale murder, 
even of a state’s own nationals, is de- 
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clared to be an offense against interna- 
tional law if in pursuance of aggression 
or war crimes. l 

The indictment was drawn up by the 
committee of the four chief prosecutors, 
and it includes four counts: First, the 
general’ conspiracy to commit any of 
these offenses. That was the main re- 
sponsibility of the United States prose- 
cution. Second, the act of planning, 
preparing, initiating, or waging aggres- 
sive war, or war in violation of treaties. 
That was the British responsibility. 
Third, war crimes and crimes against 
humanity on the western front. That 
was the French responsibility. Fourth, 
war crimes and crimes against humanity 
on the eastern front. That was the 
Soviet responsibility. . 

All of the defendants are indicted 
under the first count. With respect to 
the remaining, some are indicted and 
some are not. The prosecution has 
asked that six organizations—the S.A., 
the S.S., the Gestapo, the Leadership 
Corps of the Nazi party, the Reichs- 
cabinet and the General Staff—be de- 
clared criminal. The Tribunal will 
have to decide the criteria for such a 
finding. If an organization can be de- 
clared criminal only if its leadership 
employed it for criminal purposes and 
its membership understood and volun- 
tarily participated in those purposes, 
the declaration would be within the 
recognized principles of individual re- 
sponsibility for crime. If such criteria 
were applied and the facts were proved, 
each member of the organization would 
be liable for participation in a criminal 
conspiracy. 


Tue Ex Post FActo CHARGE 


The charge has been made that the 
trial violates the principle against ex 
post facto laws. ‘That depends on 
whether the law which is laid down in 
the Charter defining these offenses is 
new law or merely declaratory of old 


law. The point has been raised espe- 
cially in regard to aggressive war and 
in regard to the proposition that gov- 
ernment orders or government position 
is not a defense for the individual. In 
this connection attention may be called 
to the case of Gideon Henfield. 


The Henfield Case 


Gideon Henfield was an American 
enthusiast for the French Revolution, 
and in 1793 he took service on a French . 
privateer. Washington’s government 
was very anxious to avoid war with 
Britain. There was no legislation on 
the subject, but the administration was 
of the opinion that Henfield and others 
aiding the French against Britain were 
guilty of offenses against the law of na- 
tions. Supreme Court Justices Jay and 
Wilson, in charges to the grand jury, 
took the view that an American citi- 
zen who engaged in war in violation of 
treaties to which the United States was 
a party was guilty of an offense against 
the law of nations and could be indicted. 

Henfield was charged by the grand 
jury, the indictment was lodged, and he 
was tried in the United States District 
Court. There Supreme Court Justices 
Wilson and Iredell joined with Judge 
Peters in charging the jury. They took . 
the same position that Jay and Wilson 
had taken in charging the grand jury, 
that resort to war in violation of treaties 
of the United States was an offense 
against the law of nations and that, if 
the evidence supported the charge, Hen- 
field should be found guilty. In this 
case, the treaty involved was the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain in which 
“firm and perpetual peace” had been 
provided for.* 

In this case, one hundred and fifty 
years ago, it was held by an eminent 
American court that an individual was 
criminally liable for going to war in 
violation of treaties which bound his 

111 Fed. Cas. 1099, No. 6360. 
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country. Of course, there was one very 
marked difference from the Nuremberg 
trial. enfield was acting in violation 
of the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment, of which he was a citizen, 
whereas Goering, et al., were acting in 
accordance with the policy of the Ger- 
man Government of the time. Henfield 
sought to defend himself by saying that 
he was acting in accordance with the 
law of France, which was legally at 
war, that he was serving France on a 
privateer, consequently he should be 
shielded by the French Commission, 
but the court did not accept his argu- 
ment. In the Nuremberg trial the de- 
fendants are charged with resorting to 
war in violation of treaties which bound 
their country. Nearly all the states of 
the world, Germany included, had con- 
demned war and agreed not to resort to 
war as an instrument of national policy, 
in the Pact of Paris (Kellogg-Briand 
Pact) of 1928. i 

The extensive discussion of this treaty 
and of the anti-war provisions in the 
League of Nations Covenant and other 
treaties makes it possible to define ag- 
gressive war with considerable precision. 
This concept differs somewhat from the 
older concept of “unjust war.” Aggres- 
sive war, forbidden by recent treaties, is 
any use of armed force coming from 
the territory of a state or under au- 
thority of its government and going 
against the territory or armed forces of 
another state without consent of that 
state, without authorization by a com- 
petent international agency, or without 
a necessity for individual or collective 
defense. 


Ex Parte Quirin 


Germany cannot give legal authority 
to an individual to commit an act which 
is a crime against the law of nations, 
when such authorization is in violation 
of its international obligations. Goer- 
ing cannot claim immunity on the 
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ground that he was acting in pursuance 
of an “act of state” of Germany, when 
Germany itself was violating its obliga- 
tions under international law. The rule 
that a state cannot, by an act in viola- 
tion of international law, confer an im- 
munity upon an individual who com- 
mits crimes in another jurisdiction is 
supported by many precedents. For 
example, the German saboteurs in the 
case of Ex parte Quirin (317 US. I, 
1942) were acting in accordance with 
instructions of the German Government, 
and yet they were found guilty because 
they were acting in breach of the law 
of nations. Apart from war crimes 
there is the McLeod case which arose 
in connection with the Canadian rebel- 
lion and the Caroline Incident of 1838. 
Many jurists thought McLeod’s claim 
of immunity from American jurisdic- 
tion, as a British soldier acting under 
orders of his government, would de- 
pend on whether the expedition in which 
he served was justified under interna- 
tional law in invading American ter- 
ritory.” 

International law has long had the 
concept that certain acts of individuals 
are offenses against the Jaw of nations 
and subject to criminal penalties. It is 
an idea as old as Grotius. In the nine- 
teenth century the notion of sovereignty 
became so exalted that many people 
thought anybody could commit any 


crime and gain immunity if in pursu- 


ance of an act of a sovereign state. 
That was not the older idea which our 
forefathers had when they wrote into 
the United States Constitution the pro- 
vision that Congress could define and 
punish piracies and offenses against the 
law of nations. I think the acts defined 
in the Charter do come within that 
category. Initiating and waging un- 
lawful war, massacres and persecutions 
which are so gross that they shock the 
conscience of mankind, and war crimes 
22 Moore, International Law Digest 27, 
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as defined in conventions and customary 
international law-—all of these acts have 
been regarded as crimes against the law 
of nations. : 

It is true that we have not had in- 
ternational tribunals in the past to try 
them. There have been some steps in 
that direction, but in the main it has 
belonged to the national tribunals to 
try these offenses. The novelty is not 
in the crimes but in the setting up of a 
new jurisdiction to try them. That 
novelty has not been regarded (at least, 
in continental jurisprudence) as con- 
trary to the principle that there should 
be no ex post facto laws (nullum 
crimen, nulla poena sine lege). That 
principle means that a person ought not 
to be punished for an act which was 
innocent when he committed it. No- 
body can say that the acts these persons 
are charged with committing were in- 
nocent acts when they were committed. 
They were acts which were offenses 
against the law of nations, and all that 
has been done since they were com- 
mitted is to provide a tribunal and to 
define the offenses more precisely. As 
for the penalty, which the Charter says 
may be death, international law has 
always recognized the propriety of that 
penalty for war crimes. It is to be re- 
called that in a common law system of 
criminal law every case adds to the 
precision of the definition of the crime 
and the penalty. International law like 
the common law rests on sources 
broader than statutory enactment and 
develops through practice. 


THe TRIAL BY VICTORS CHARGE 


So much for the ex post facto matter. 
Now a word about the charge that this 
Tribunal is made up of only one side 
in the war. As I have pointed out, so 
much of the world was included in the 
United Nations, there were so few neu- 
trals, that an international tribunal 
would necessarily be largely a United 


Nations Tribunal, Furthermore, in ev- 
ery criminal trial, the same authority, 
usually the state, provides the court 
and the prosecution. This is not a trial 
of Germany. It is true that interna- 
tional law declares that no state can be 
subject to any jurisdiction without its 
consent, but this is a trial of individu- 
als and not of Germany, a trial of indi- 
viduals who, under principles of inter- 
national law and of the criminal law 
recognized in many countries, would þe 
subject to the jurisdiction of any one 
of these states individually. 

Many countries extend the principle 
which our jurisprudence applies in the 
case of piracy, that any state which gets 
hold of an offender against the law of 
nations can proceed against him crimi- 
nally. It is a case of what has been 
called “universal jurisdiction.” France, 
for example, accepts the principle that 
an act which is inimical to the security 
of the state, if it is an offense. against 
the law of nations, can be punished if 
the culprit is in the state’s custody; 
even if he is an alien and even if the act 
was committed abroad. Under that 
principle, any one of the United Na- 
tions, under international law, would 
have jurisdiction over these individuals 
if they had committed acts which were 
crimes against the law of nations and 
which were dangerous to the peace and 


‘security of the country conducting the 


trial. 


CONCLUSION 


` It seems to me that the principles of 
the Nuremberg Charter are supported 
by pre-existing international law. If 
these trials are carried out so fairly 
that the decisions commend themselves 
after the evidence is studied, it will 
give a greater weight to these principles. 
International law has lacked effective- 
ness because its rules have lacked ef-. 
fective means of enforcement against 
individuals. By the method of adding 
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precedent to precedent international 
criminal tribunals may give greater 
weight to the very important principle 
that individuals have a direct relation- 
ship to the world community. That 
prneiple seems vital if international 


law is to guide world affairs, if the 
ideals of the United Nations are to be 
achieved, and if the devastating use of 
the atom bomb is to be prevented. 
The Nuremberg Tribunal is contribut- 
ing to these ends. 
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Political Consequences of the Nuremberg Trial 


By Nicuoras Doman 


T IS probable that the authors of the 
plan for an international court of 
justice, to sit in judgment of the Axis 
war criminals, did not visualize all the 
potential implications of such an un- 
dertaking. The original élan vital of 
the trial was to make the forces of law 
and order prevail and prevent the un- 
bridled rule of international lawless- 
ness. While the legal basis for the trial 
was clearly outlined, its political conse- 
quences were dimly perceived. 

Those of us who molded the ap- 
proach to this problem and worked on 
it since its inception can testify that the 
potential political force of the trial of 
the sovereign leaders of a great power 
was an obscure shadow in our mind. 
We have been more preoccupied with 
providing a legal foundation for our-ap- 
proach than meditating over the waves 
of new trends which our approach might 
engender. 


A GRAVE TASK 


The task of the prosecutors of the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 


. France, and the United States was stag- 


gering. It had to be met swiftly, many 
times at the expense of finished crafts- 
manship. While public opinion was 
clamoring for justice, our problem as 
prosecutors was not merely to satisfy 
public opinion but to build the founda- 
tions of a new approach to world prob- 
lems. 

The four major western powers 
began their co-operation at London. 
There and in Berlin, where the final 
text of the indictment was hammered 
out in October 1945, we witnessed the 
encouraging growth of an esprit de 
corps among the legal representatives of 
the four powers. ` A spirit of harmony 


reigned among the members of the four 
delegations. who sponsored the Nurem- 
berg trial. 

It might be argued that it has been 
more simple to achieve understanding 
in connection with legal problems than 
with political problems. But while the 


‘Nuremberg trial is no doubt a legal 


8i 


trial, nobody would deny that beneath 
the legal veneer there are essentially po- 
litical problems. The harmonious co- 
operation of the delegates of the four 
major powers should be a sign of en- 
couragement for those who tend to 
become disheartened over the prospect 
of misunderstanding within the United 
Nations, 

Teamwork among the United Nations 
characterized World War H, and the 
same spirit pervades the atmosphere of 
Nuremberg, an aftermath of the war. 
We have taken an inventory of World 
War II, summarized its highlights, so 
far as the role, machinations, and guilt 
of the Axis powers have beeù concerned. 
The leadership of Robert H. Jackson, 
associate justice of the Supreme Court, 
his judicial approach, and persistent 
initiative were inspiring to members of 
his own ‘staff, and to the representatives 
of the other delegations. The pace and 
the dignity of the undertaking were set 
by him. 

It may be too early to speculate over 
the political consequences of the Nurem- 
berg experiment. But it is safe to pre- 
dict that the precedent of Nuremberg 
will remain a valid force in world poli- 
tics long after the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal has ceased its operations. 

The Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice at The Hague never 
tackled such strategic problems as the 


court at Nuremberg is tackling. Fun- 


damental policies and vital interests of 
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powerful nations had not.been sub- 
mitted to the Hague court, the jurisdic- 
tion of which was predicated upon the 
acceptance of the Charter of the Court 
by the nations who figured as parties 
before it. It can be said without danger 
of contradiction that it was merely a 
glorified edition of the traditional courts 
of arbitration. 


INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 


The jurisdiction of the Nuremberg 
court is not conditioned upon its formal 
acceptance by the defendants or the 
state with which the defendants are 
identified. It is the first unmistakable 


instance of compulsory jurisdiction by ` 


an international court involving more 
than routine matters of international re- 
lations. 

The Kellogg-Briand Pact and various 
other international agreements brought 
the very principle of war into the juridi- 
cal domain. It was a pious declaration, 
but now logical conclusions are drawn 
from it. Since 1928, the international 
law of war has been more than the regu- 
lation of conduct in war. It marks an 
essential step in the evolution of rela- 
tions between states. Every war of ag- 
gression is illegal and the men who 
bear the responsibility for bringing it 
on, deliberately place themselves be- 
yond the ken of law. , Briefly, this 
means that every act committed as a 
consequence of this aggression ceases 
to have the legal character of an act of 
war. A war declared in violation of in- 
ternational law is no longer equipped 
with a juridical character. Thus, war 
itself deemed criminal, the acts con- 
nected with it cannot be defended as 
forming part of a legitimate enterprise. 
Those persons who used the German 
State as a vehicle for their criminal- en- 
terprise, who were the very organs of 
the state, must be considered to be 
criminally responsible for the countless 


‘om 


assaults on life and property normally 
punished by criminal law. 

The outlawing of aggressive war does 
away with the paradoxical situation 
about which Pascal complained in the 
following words: 

“Why do you kill me? Don’t you 
live on the other side of the water?” 


The killer said: “My friend, if you 


lived on this side, I would be a mur- 
derer and it would be unjust to kill you 
as I am doing, but since you live on 
the other side, I am an honoftable man, 
and this is just.” 

It would be futile to draw up regula- 
tions for the world community if the 
individuals responsible for national 
policies could escape behind the im- 
munity of the state. There can be no 
society of nations tomorrow without 
an international morality, without an 
identical hierarchy of values. 

Individual responsibility before a 
court of justice is a legal concept but 
has incalculable political implications 
when applied to international politics. 
It is obvious that responsibility in an 
organized modern state is not limited 
to those who act directly for the state. 
This rule was laid down at Nuremberg 
and applied not only against those who 
occupied high governmental positions 
but also to other individuals. Gustav 
Krupp, a private industrialist, was in- 
dicted with the leaders of the German 
Government and the German armed 
forces. In complex modern society, 
power and influence are not completely 
in the hands of those who are officially 
identified with high government po- 
sitions. Leaders of the press and in- 
dustry often wield more power and in- 
fluence than do governmental officials. 
This fact was recognized when the name 
of Gustav Krupp was also included in 
the list of the defendants for the 
Nuremberg trial. Although three of the 
four sponsoring powers of the trial op- 


‘erate under the aegis of private enter- 
prise there is fundamental agreement 
with regard to Krupp who was indicted 
not so much for the personal power he 
wielded in the regime of Hitler; but as 
a symbol for the German industrial 
class without which Hitler could not 
have carried out his re-armament pro- 
gram, 

Apparently international law binds 
not only the organs of the state but also 
its citizens who do not occupy formal 
positions in the leadership of the state. 
Emphasis is not on orders issued on 
behalf of the state but on influence on 
acts of the state. 

The Nuremberg trial disregards the 
traditional point of view that only the 
state can be a subject of international 
law. Now the individual, either as an 
organ of the state or as ań influence in 
the state, is brought in direct contact 
with the provisions of international law. 
It no longer will be possible to maintain 
that crimes against international society 
must escape repressive action because 
no criminal intention can be imputed to 
the state, a juridical person, upon which 
no personalized punishment can be in- 
flicted. 

Recourse to war assumes prepara- 
tions and decision; it would be futile to 
draw up prohibitive regulations in the 
interest of world peace and security if 
no chastisement could be inflicted upon 
those who knowingly have recourse to 
aggressive violence and have the power 
of choosing a different path. 

The whole approach of the four 
powers of the Nuremberg trial is set 
with dynamite. It is likely that the 
sweeping general applications of inter- 
national law either were not foreseen or 
were not intended by those who spon- 
sored the trial. But it would be a mis- 
take to take the coy attitude that the 
lesson of Nuremberg applies merely to 
a defeated nation. 
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DECLINE OF NATIONAL SOVEREIGNTY 


Gone are the moral and legal justifi- 
cations of national sovereignty when 
four of the world’s most powerful na- 
tions flout the concept that the indi- 
vidual national state has unchallenged 
supremacy. Where is the focus of po- 
litical power—in the national state or 
in the world community? Are the lead- 
ers of the state responsible only to those 
to whom they owe their power and po- 
sition? Or do they have obligations to- 
ward the interest and peace of civilized 
mankind? 

It is paradoxical that a world organi- 
zation, such as the United Nations, and 
a new pattern of world law obtain ju- 
ridical foundations over the fiasco of 
the excessively nationalistic and mili- 
taristic German State. At Nuremberg, 
the leaders of the National Socialist 
German State have to account for their 
actions before an international body. 
They are held for account not by the 
German people whom they supposedly 
represent but by the four powers who 
act for the world community. A new 
political concept obtains its juridical 
foundations when the principle of na- 
tional sovereignty is subordinated to 
the rules governing world society. 

Though there is yet no world govern- 
ment, no world parliament, the center 
of political power has shifted away 
from the national state. The trend can- 
not be disposed of easily by pointing 
out that we are merely concerned with 
a defeated nation which lost its identity 
as a political unit. The authorized rep- 
resentatives of the leading states did not 
give a restrictive interpretation to their 
statements when prosecuting the Ger- 
man war criminals on behalf of civiliza- 
tion. 

Aggressive war is the central theme of 
the Nuremberg case. Aggressive war as 
an international crime brings into cog- 


nizance actions which might be only of. 


internal concern. According to the 


lucid argument of Justice Jackson, war © 


did not’ just happen—it was planned 
and prepared over a long period of time 
and with no small skill and cunning. 

Aggressive war as a crime could not 
be considered by the prosecutors in 
isolation from preparation for war. Ac- 
cording to the accepted principles of 
criminal jurisprudence, if an act consti- 
tutes a crime, the preparation for the 
criminal act is not outside the orbit of 
the agencies charged with rendering 
justice. It was logical that the prosecu- 
tors could not ignore preparations for 
war and the national policies which 
. made aggressive warfare possible. 

We tried to show at Nuremberg that 
the entire structure of offices and offi- 
cials of Germany was dedicated to pur- 
poses which were declared criminal by 
the lawful agencies of world society. 
Not only certain offices and officials but 
the entire machinery of the totalitarian 
German State was geared to a supreme 
war effort. Therefore, according to the 
interpretation of the prosecution, the 
whole internal system of Germany fell 
under the competence of the Interna- 
tional Military Tribunal. The implica- 
tions of this view are sweeping. 

Urgent and intricate measures to 
remedy the ills of her economic, social, 
and political life were, and still are, 
recognized to be within the competence 
of the national state. This cannot be 
the case, however, if the whole state 
machinery is an instrument in the hands 
of those who are bent on violating the 
fundamental rules governing world so- 
ciety. In the theoretical conflict be- 
tween international law and the national 
state the Nuremberg court recognized 
the supremacy of international law. 

Labor policy, economic policy, racial 
policy, church policy, military policy, 
and foreign policy were closely inte- 
grated in Germany. Documentary evi- 


dence from German sources, and the 
legal opinion of the representatives of 
the United Nations sustain the argu- 
ment that all these policies were vehicles 
on which Germany rode to: aggressive 
war. 

This approach at Nuremberg amounts 
to a serious infringement on the tradi- 
tional concept of national sovereignty. 
How far can an international organ go 
in regulating or reviewing the policies 
and aims of national agencies? When 
can international society intervene? At 
what stage of the developments? Must 
international society sit idle and wait 
while ostensible preparations for an in- 
ternational crime actually result in the 
culmination of crime? Or has interna- 
tional society the right to take preven- 
tive steps before the world is again 
plunged into a devastating war? 

The precedent of Nuremberg does not 
clearly answer these questions. There 
we have a clear-cut case of a fait ac- 
compli, from which it is easy to trace 
criminal intent and criminal prepara- 
tions. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OVER 
DoMESTIC POLICIES 


The American Chief Prosecutor has 
shown how the National Socialist Ger- 
man Workers Party was the chief in- 
strument of cohesion in plan and action 
-—how the Party from its inception con- 
templated war. Preparation for war 
had obtained a convenient and neces- 
sary façade in 1933 when Adolf Hitler 
became the Chancellor of the German 
Republic. The prosecutors of all four 
nations have argued that the abolition ' 
of the party system, the campaign 
against organized labor, the churches, 
and the Jews had been carried out with 


- a view to eliminating potential resist- 


ance to the scheme to launch an ag- 
gressive war. ‘The educational struc- 
ture of Germany had been geared to the 
supreme war effort; minds and bodies 
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4 of the German people were conditioned 
for the ultimate test. All the values of 
civilization, accumulated in the course 
of centuries, had been rejected. All 
traditional concepts of morality and 
justice had given way to the primacy of 
the race, the Party, and the primordial 
ambition for war. 

The arguments of the prosecutors 
were not based on a discovery made 
after the termination of hostilities in 
1945. The whole world witnessed the 
events which culminated in an aggres- 
sive war in 1939. 
until 1939, narrowly interpreted inter- 
national law gave no recourse to civili- 
zation to interfere and stop the holo- 
caust. And while at Nuremberg this 
interpretation is not expressly chal- 
lenged, the absurdity of the argument 
speaks for itself. 

The Nuremberg trial can be a chal- 
lenge to those who are in favor of meas- 
ures aimed at the prevention of future 
wars. The United Nations might be 
faced with the dilemma: to intervene 
in the domestic affairs of a nation state, 
review its various national policies, or 
patiently wait until the outbreak of a 
war. Then it can proceed to apply the 
precedent of Nuremberg and build a 
case against the aggressor by lining up 
the facts retroactively. The Nurem- 
berg trial ‘as a precedent is only the 
starting point. It is only a link in the 
chain of precedents which will have to 
be built up gradually by the United 
Nations. 

The test is this: when do domestic 
policies endanger world peace? Ac- 
cording to the Charter of the United 
Nations, the Security Council has the 
right ard obligation to investigate this 
matter. But will this investigation be 
limited to harmless recommendations or 
will it take positive steps which could 
nip in the bud the preparation for war? 

Let us take an example: According to 
the Government of Poland the regime 


And yet, at least. 


of Franco constitutes a danger to world 
society built upon the defeat of Na- 
tional Socialist Germany, Fascist Italy, 
and imperialist Japan; it constitutes a 
danger to world peace. The allegation 
is a serious one and clearly within the 
orbit of the United Nations. 

The United Nations can draw upon 
the Nuremberg experiment. ‘There all 
the internal policies of Germany have 
been subjected to a thorough scrutiny 
and explained as fundamental elements 
of the conspiracy which contemplated 
and embraced the commission of crimes 
against the peace, war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity, as defined by 
the Charter of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal. The coficept of con- 
spiracy is ambitious. It has far-reach- 
ing implications, perhaps beyond the 
intentions of those who construed it. If 
the International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg sanctions the existence of 
conspiracy on the part of the individual 
defendants and the defendant organiza- 
tions, it may furnish the foundation for 
the United Nations to take positive 
steps when it concludes that there is a 
prima facie case of conspiracy. 

The concept of conspiracy may be 
the legal basis on which the United Na- 
tions could proceed against the leaders 
of a state such as Spain at the present 
time; it is likely to become the most 
potent force in the hands of those who 
are intent on guaranteeing the rule of 
law in both the national and the inter- 
national sphere. 


CRIMINALITY OF NATIONAL 
ORGANS 


The Charter of the International 
Military Tribunal has implemented the 
criminality of aggressive war with the 
principle of personal responsibility. Of 
course the idea that a state, any more 
than a corporation, can commit crime, is 
a fiction. But it is‘intolerable that such 
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a legalism should become the source of 
individual immunity for international 
criminals. The International Military 
Tribunal of Nuremberg has injected 
practical validity into the dead veins 
of the Paris Pact. 

The logical .extension of the principle 
of individual responsibility to interna- 
tional crimes met with general approval. 
But the concept of the criminality of 
German governmental, party, and mili- 
tary organizations is disturbing to the 
lawyer trained on tradition and incom- 
prehensible to many a layman, who as- 
sociates crimes with the individual. 

Certain organs of the German State, 
the National Socialist Party, and the 
German armed forces have been instru- 
ments in-planning and executing the 
crimes charged by the prosecutors. The 
prosecution asked the court to declare 
the following organizations criminal: 


the Leadership Corps of the National | 


Socialist Party 

the Schutzstaffeln or Elite Corps, known 
as the “SS” 

the Sturmabieitlungen or Storm Troop- 
ers, known as the “SA” 

the Reich Cabinet 


the Secret State Police, known as the 


Gestapo 
the High Command and the General 
Staff of the German Armed Forces. 


The prosecutors of the United States, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the 
Soviet.Union acted in unison when they 
added the criminal adjective to the 
pyramidal structure of the German Gov- 
ernment, the totalitarian National So- 
cialist Party, and the German armed 
forces. The Nuremberg trial did not 
single out only a handful of persons who 
occupied leading positions when Ger- 
many prepared and committed its 
crimes against peace, war crimes, and 
crimes against humanity. The crimi- 
nality of the German people or the Ger- 
man State was not injected into the 


trial. Yet the United Nations in charges 


of the trial wanted to go beyond level- 
ing charges against individuals only and 
put. aside the question of collective 
criminality of the key organizations of 
the National Socialist government and 


party, and the German armed forces. 


There is legal precedent for this in the 
courts of many nations where men are 
convicted’ for acts for which they are 
held responsible because of membership 
in certain illegal combinations, organi- 
zations, or conspiracies. If the plea of 
the prosecution is heeded by the court, 
then members of the criminal organiza- 
tions will be subject to punishment to 
be determined later by appropriate 
tribunals, unless some personal defense, 
such as becoming a member under 


threat to-person or family, inducement 


by false representation, or the like can 
be established. While members of the 
criminal organizations can be heard’in 
subsequent forums on their relation- 
ships to the organizations, the findings 
at Nuremberg are supposed to establish 
conclusively the criminal character of 
the organizations as a whole. 

At Nuremberg the prosecution ac- 
cepted the burden of proving criminal 
acts and the responsibility for their 
commission. Although public opinion 
condemns the acts of the German lead- 
ers they were given a presumption of 
innocence. But during the projected 
subsequent trials the burden of proof 
will be on the members of the criminal 
organizations and not on the Prosecu- 
tion. . 

The membership of the Leadership 
Corps of the National Socialist Party, 
the Reich Cabinet, and the High Com- 
mand and the General Staff of the Ger- 
man armed forces is of course small, 


but the trial of their members is bound 


to produce political repercussions. It 
is without precedent for the representa- 
tive organs of a so-called civilized state 
to be branded with the mark of crimi- 
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nality and prosecuted by law through 
the agencies of organized world society. 


COLLECTIVE CRIMINALITY 


The United Nations could utilize a 
powerful precedent when it comes to 
imputing criminal designs to represen- 
tative organizations of a state. Purely 
for illustrative purpose, again using 
Spain as an example: the members of 
its government, the Falange Party, and 
identifiable army groups might figure 
in an investigation or decision by the 
United Nations. The United Nations 
could not break the continuity of crimi- 
nal design if it singled out only indi- 
viduals for its target, while the other 
members of the organizations of which 
the individuals in question were mem- 
bers could continue the criminal plan- 
ning or acts. The practical value of 
the concept òf collective responsibility 
is evident. 

A psychological problem of great 
portent is. connected with the question 
of the criminality of the SS, the SA, 
and the Gestapo. The membership of 
these organizations runs into the mil- 
lions. There is little doubt that at least 
the great majority of the members of 
these organizations are responsible for 
criminal acts. Moreover there is little 
doubt that they will be apt to relapse 
into the same type of criminality as 
soon as conditions permit. 

There is nothing fantastic in the 
prosecution af a few milion persons. 
It is seldom realized that from the 
time of its liberation until the end of 
1945 over 109,000 cases involving col- 
laboration and war crimes had been 
tried in France. The main question is: 
Will there be adequate machinery or- 
ganized by the United Nations to prose- 
cute and try members of the criminal 
organizations? 

It is feared by some that the prosecu- 
tion of millions will result in disturb- 
ances in Germany. While this is not 


f 


unlikely, it cannot be ignored that if 
these millions remain at large they will 
not cease being foci of resistance and 
potential disturbance. It is recognized 
that society organized in a state has a 
right to defend itself against its do- 
mestic enemies. Violators of criminal 
laws are eliminated from free inter- 
course with the citizenry; the mentally 
dangerous are confined to special insti- 
tutions. But when it comes to the right 
of international society to take preven- 
tive steps against the enemies of that 
same international society, moralists 
advocate a different standard. Is it 
sensible to measure criminality with a 
different yardstick when it applies to 
international society as distinguished 
from national society or another type 
of society? 

The only major vociferous opposition 
to the indictment of the organizations 
concerned was voiced with regard to the 


High Command and the General Staff 


of the German armed forces. The 
members of the unorganized profes- 
sional military fraternity developed a 
strange sense of international solidarity. 
They fear that the Nuremberg approach 
of attaching the stigma of criminality 
to such an organization as the High 
Command or the General Staff‘is or 
could be a serious reflection on mem- 
bers of similar organizations in countries 
other than Germany. They also fear 
that the trial of these organizations at 
Nuremberg might be a deterrent to the 
high-ranking military of other nations 
who will shrink from taking similar po- 
sitions, lest they one day follow in the 
footsteps of their German professional 
colleagues. 

At Nuremberg we recognized that, in 
the present constellation of national 
and world politics, to plan and direct 
warfare is the business of professional 
soldiers. In peace time the military 
staffs customarily concern themselves 
with the preparation of plans for at- 
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tack or defense based on hypothetical 
contingencies. There is nothing crimi- 
nal about these exercises or preparations 
for them. The High Command and the 
General Staff of the German armed 
forces are not. charged with that. The 
prosecution showed to the court that 
these groups in unison with the Na- 
tional Socialist objective of aggrandiz- 
ing Germany by force or threat of force 
joined knowingly and enthusiastically 
in the plan to launch aggressive wars in 
violation of the laws governing the so- 
ciety of nations. 

Aggressive war cannot be waged with- 
out preparation and intense leadership 
of the high-ranking officers who control 
the strategy of the armed forces. The 
prosecutors would have failed in their 
task had they omitted Keitel, Jodi, 
Raeder, and Doenitz from the list of 
individual defendants and the High 
Command and the General Staff from 
the list of defendant organizations. 

The prosecution has shown that mem- 
bers of these groups were not purely 
military technicians; they were in- 
formed of, and initiated in, political 
and diplomatic considerations and 
schemes. No basis was found for the 
argument of the generals and the ad- 
mirals‘that they acted merely as mili- 
tary automatons with no idea whether 
the wars they launched were aggressive 
or not. No responsible military leader 
of any nation can contend that his role 
is merely that of a concierge or custo- 
dian of the war machine under his com- 
mand and that he bears no responsi- 
bility for the use to which that machine 
is put. 

It would be a crippling blow to the 
aims of the world organization if im- 
munity were granted to the military 
conspirators of aggressive war and to 
the commission of international crimes. 
The prosecution made it clear that the 
criminality of the strategists of the 
German armed forces has nothing in 


common with the highest degree of in- 
tegrity and moral wisdom generally de- 
manded from, and manifested by, the 
members of the military profession. 
They are on trial not because they lost 
the war but because they started it. 
And if recognition is given to the claim 
of the prosecutors, then this will mean 
that the collective security of world so- 
ciety attained supremacy over the per- 
sonal security of the militarists. 
Those of us who during the inter- 
rogations had the opportunity to be 
close to Goering, the most reprehensible 
of the war criminals, could not help 


‘having the feeling that he was a mental 


giant, perhaps the most brilliant person 
in Nuremberg. And he was probably 
right when he claimed that international 
law regulating conduct in war is out- 
dated in view of the new total character 
of war. 

Nearly every belligerent power in 
World War II is guilty of violating 
some parts of the structure of interna- 
tional law as laid down in the Hague 
Conventions and the various Geneva 
regulations. But the Nuremberg: trial 
is not so much concerned with these 
technical crimes committed in the ex- 
citement of combat. 

And who can say: “I have a clear 
conscience, I am without fault. To 
have two weights and two measures are 
both abhorred by God.” These are 
words of the Scripture which never lost 
their validity. No nation is without 
reproach in history, just as no person is 
without fault in his life. Every war in 
itself generates individual and collec- 
tive crimes because it easily unleashes 
in man the evil passions which always 
slumber there. But viewing the Ger- 
man criminals we can examine our con- 
science fearlessly: we find no common 
measure between them and ourselves. 

A major portion of the German 
crimes, the so-called crimes against hu- 
manity, were perpetrated during the 
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e of war, They were perpetrated as 
a result of cold, cold calculation, repre- 
senting the predetermined, conscious 
policy charted by the leaders of Ger- 
many, the fulfillment of a, pre-existing 
doctrine of National Socialism. 

The Nuremberg prosecutors found 
evidence that Germany sponsored: the 
coldblooded extermination of at least 
ten million helpless persons, who had 
been shot, hanged, starved to death, 
gassed, or burned. We have undeniable 
proofs of these incredible events. Not 
even the crimes of Japan approximate 
the crimes sponsored by the so-called 
civilized regime which was in power in 
Germany from 1933 until 1945. Few 
would find fault with the contention 
that most of the crimes charged against 
the war criminals of Japan are crimes 
committed in the heat of combat, not 
necessarily representing an official policy 
laid down by the rulers in Tokyo. 
There is little evidence that Japan, in 
contrast to Germany, contemplated, ad- 
vocated, or practiced the extermination 
of entire races. 

The leaders of Germany planned to 
incorporate organized criminality into a 
system of government and official 
policy; they wanted to make it a sys- 
tem of international relations, a sys- 
tem in the conduct of war. By un- 
leashing the most savage passions in a 
whole nation they scored remarkable 
gains. 


CONSEQUENCES OF THE TRIAL 


It behooves us to weigh the possible 
consequences: of the Nuremberg trial 
with detachment and in full recognition 
of our responsibility. Let us be wary, 
lest insidious Nazi propaganda and 
hypocritical recrimination should halt 


us in our determiriation to do justice. 


There can be no United Nations, no 


world security, if the instigators and 
_ perpetrators of aggressive war, war 


crimes, and crimes against humanity 
are permitted to enjoy individual im- 
munity from retribution by law. 
There is little indication, so far, that 
the Nuremberg trial had salutary effect 
on the thinking of the German people. 
Mindful of the teaching of Doctor 
Goebbels to distrust every non-German 
initiative, doctrine, and policy, the peo- 
ple of Germany have adopted a skepti- 
cal attitude toward the trial. This is 
hot surprising to those of us who found 
that the majority of the German peo- 
ple—some of them perhaps uncon- 
sciously——are still in the clutches of 
National Socialist doctrines. There is 
scant evidence of a sense of guilt 


among the people of Germany for the 


preparation and launching of the war 
and even less realization of the fact 
that without the guilty passiveness of 
the whole German population the mon- 
strous atrocities could not have been 
committed. And when some Germans 
blame Hitler and his regime they do 
not reproach them so much for having 
started the war but for having lost it. 

The Allied Control Council of Ger- 
many plans to have the material of the 
trial taught as a compulsory subject in 
German schools. There is a slight hope 
that the new German generation, seeing 
the proven criminality of National So- 
clalist Germany, might be regained for 
the civilized principles of international 


. society. 


If the United Nations will succeed in 


_ bringing up a new generation of Ger- 


mans steeped in the principles of inter- 
national morality and loyalty to the 
idea of peace, and respect for human 
values, then it might become safe to 
discontinue the control of Germany. 
But that will take at least thirty or 
forty years. Meanwhile, the control 
and some form of policing of Germany 
must continue. 

If on the morrow of the cataclysm 
of war, the sufferings of martyred coun- 
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tries, the sacrifices of the victorious na- guilty of the enterprise of barbaris 
tions, we want to engender a better hu- Union between justice and peace is the 
manity, then justice must strike those greatest aspiration of mankind. 


Nicholas Doman, Washington, D. C., served as an intelligence officer in the United 
States Army in the European and Mediterranean theaters of operation and was an as- 
sistant prosecutor with Justice Jackson before the International Military Tribunal at 
Nuremberg. Before the war he taught international relations and war economics at the 
College of William and Mary and was also on the Research Staf of the University of 
Chicago. He is the author of The Coming Age of World Control (1942) and many other 
writings. 


Economic Progress and Full Employment 


By Oscar LANGE 


HE Charter of the United Nations 

commits that organization to cer- 
tain objectives not only in the field of 
international security and the mainte- 
nance and preservation of peace, but 
also to certain objectives in the field of 
economic and social policies. This is 
done because it is clearly understood 
that there is a connection between eco- 
nomic problems and the peace. The 
latter, of course, is the chief objective 
of the United Nations. 

In Article 55, we read the follow- 
ing: “With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, 
the United Nations shall promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development.” 


OBTAINING OBJECTIVES 


At the same time, the Charter pro- 
vides guidance as to the means which 
shall be taken to achieve these objec- 
tives. The burden of responsibility 
in this field is imposed upon the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which, like 
the Trusteeship Council, shares in cer- 
tain responsibilities. We read in Arti- 
cle 62 of the Charter that “the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may make or 
initiate studies and reports with respect 
to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommenda- 
tions with respect to any such matters 
to the General Assembly, to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and to the 
specialized agencies concerned... . It 
may prepare draft conventions for sub- 
mission to the General Assembly with 
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respect to matters falling within its 
competence, It may call, in accordance 
with the rules prescribed by the United 
Nations, international conferences on 
matters falling within its competence.” 

My Belgian colleague Baron Silver- 
cruys has given you a very precise and 
exhaustive outline of the institutional 
machinery which has been established 
by the United Nations in order to 
tackle the economic and social problems 
and I do not want to repeat what al- 
ready has been said. Instead, I shall 
concentrate upon the main economic 
problems which face the nations of the 
world and shall try to give a brief and 
tentative indication of what kind of 
contribution the United Nations may 
make toward their solution. 

In the already quoted Article 55, we 
read of full employment, and of eco- 
nomic and social progress and develop- 
ment. Now, these two matters are 
closely connected. Actually, when we 
view the economic problems on a global 
scale, we will find that we can roughly 
classify the nations into two groups, 
according to the nature of the chief eco- 
nomic problem which confronts them in 
their practice. One group will be what 
I shall refer to here as the nations with 
mature economies, and the other as the 
undeveloped countries. 

This classification is over-simplified. 
There are all kinds of transitional con- 
ditions, and you may find that the two 
types of economic problems may occur 
even within the same nation. In a brief 
paper like this, I have to take the lib- 
erty of making such an over-simplified 
classification. 


Mature economies 


The mature economies are those with 
an amount of industrial equipment suffi- 


and still use modern tecunuivyy. 
‘se mature economies, we find that 
roblem of unemployment is the 
issue. The last years, those of the 
depression and those of the pres- 
rar, have taught us a great deal 
. the factors which determine the 
of employment in such economies. 
nsight ‘and contributions of scien- 
ind academic research in, this field 

I believe, provided us with the 
ledge necessary to achieve full 
xyment. The problem is essen- 
-one of monetary and fiscal poli- 

In a mature economy, unemploy- 
occurs when the aggregate stream 
spenditure is not sufficient to pur- 
> the national product which can be 
uced with existing resources and a 
1 technology. If such a deficiency 
le aggregate stream of expenditure 


rs, we have unemployment, and it 


yssible at least from the ‘economic 
t of view—I do not want to enter 
into the political and sociological 
of it—to restore or maintain full 
loyment by measures which effec- 
y increase the aggregate stream of 
nditure. 


‘eveloped economies 


his is not the situation ‘in the un- 
sloped countries. In these countries 
e is such a shortage of industrial 
ipment that the existing available 
king population cannot all be em- 
red with modern technological meth- 
In such countries, a part of the 
ulation either remains unemployed 
s forced into employment with pro- 
tive methods more primitive than 
se- which modern science makes 
ilable. 
“he latter case is very frequently de- 
bed as disguised unemployment. As 
example, I may refer to the coun- 
of Eastern Europe, or to Asia, or 
South America. In all these coun- 
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ing population. Either unemployment 
results or else there is disguised unem- 
ployment, which most frequently takes 
the form of a sector of the population, 
having no adequate industrial equip- 
ment, being forced into primitive agri- 
culture or into primitive methods of 
craftsmanship. Their standard of liv- 
ing is low because of the impossibility 
of employing them with the methods of 
advanced modern technology. 

In these countries the methods of 
monetary policy which have been de- 
vised and broadly recommended in the 
mature economy as a cure for unem- — 
ployment are not workable. They are 
not workable because of the condition 
described; an increase in the aggregate 
expenditure of the community cannot 
set forth an increased output, the limita- 
tion on the national product being set 
by the shortage of industrial equipment. 
Under these conditions the monetary 
policy which would be successful in re- 
storing full employment in a mature 
economy would produce inflation be- 
cause the increased monetary expendi- 
ture could not be followed up by: in- 
creased national product. 

The remedy for unemployment, or 
disguised unemployment, in the unde- 
veloped countries is to provide addi- 
tional industrial equipment, or, in other 
words, bring about industrialization. 

Thus, as I see it, the world is roughly 
—and I again have to call attention to 
the rather rough and over-simplified 
character of this classification—di- 
vided into one part which has enough 
industrial equipment and which lacks, 
at least periodically, a sufficient stream 
of monetary expenditure and thus tends 
to miss full employment of the avail- 
able resources, and another part where 
lack of industrial equipment produces 
direct or disguised unemployment. It 
seems to me that probably the ma- 


. tries may derive advantage. 
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rity of the world, and certainly the 
overwhelming part of the population of 
the world, lives under the second condi- 
tion, that of an undeveloped economy. 
Thus for the great majority of the 
world, the problem of industrialization 
will be the paramount economic prob- 
lem in the coming two or three decades. 


THE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


There is, however, a working solu- 
tion for these two types of economic 
problems confronting the mature coun- 
tries on one side and the undeveloped 
countries on the other. Through spe- 
cific co-operation both types of coun- 
If the 
problem of the undeveloped countries 
is that of getting additional industrial 
equipment to employ all the resources 
which either cannot be employed or 
have to be employed on unnecessarily 
primitive technological levels, then the 
mature countries can simplify and suc- 
cessfully solve their own problem by 
producing the industrial equipment for 
the countries which are undeveloped 
and need it so badly. It is the ex- 
change of industrial equipment for con- 
sumers’ goods, agricultural products, 
raw materials, and handicraft products 
which in my opinion provides the solu- 
tion for the basic economic problems of 
the world. 

We know that such an exchange went 
on throughout the Nineteenth Century 
and up to now. It took the known 
classical forms of capital export. We 
also know that today these. old classical 
methods of exchanging industrial equip- 
ment produced by the mature economies 
for the agricultural products, raw ma- 
terials, and handicraft products of the 
undeveloped countries no longer work. 
They do not work because of the 
Second World War and also a number 
of social changes and revolutions which 
followed the First World War. The 
factors enumerated have destroyed the 


confidence of private capital exporters 
who in the old classical times made the 
investments in the undeveloped coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the rise of the 
undeveloped countries to political self- 
consciousness has made them unwilling 
to accept many of the elements of po- 
litical influence which went in the old 
times hand in hand with the invest- 
ments coming in from the mature in- 
dustrial countries. 

Thus on both sides obstacles have 
developed which make it impossible, at 
least for quite a period to come, for the 
traditional methods of co-operation be- 
tween the two types of economies to op- 
erate. New devices have to be found, 
therefore. Some have been found, as 
you know, first in the form of some of 
the technical institutions which were 
mentioned formerly by my Belgian col- 
league, such as the institutions which 
resulted from the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. The main function of the Inter- 
national Bank is to be the vehicle of 
transfer of industrial equipment from 
the mature into the undeveloped econo- . 
mies, and the whole bank is constructed 
so as to make the financing of that 
transfer possible. 

The United Nations has no direct 
economic functions to put forward. 
These belong to some of the special in- 
stitutions which I have mentioned. 
But it can facilitate and it should facili- 
tate the co-operation between the two 
types of countries. The Charter pro- 
vides the method of facilitation. The 
Economic and Social Council can initi- 
ate studies and reports and thus pro- 
vide the leaders of economic policy in 
the different countries, as well as of 
the international bodies, with the ma- 
terial and insight necessary to arrive at 
the solutions. But it can go further. 
It can prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly 
and it also can call special international 
conferences on matters of economic co- 
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operation. Thus we have here a mecha- 
nism of co-operation, in addition to the 
other special institutions like the Inter- 
national Bank, the Monetary Fund, 
and so on, which I have:mentioned. If 
used, this mechanism can help to pro- 
mote the co-operation between the two 
types of countries and help: them solve 
their complementary economic problems. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


However, sound and successful co- 
operation can and will exist only in a 
world in which there is also political 
security and co-operation. It is this 
political security and co-operation which 
is the main objective of the United Na- 
tions. On the’ degree to which the or- 


ganization will be able to provide \ 
litical security and friendly co-operation 
depends its success in the field of eco- 
nomic understanding. The success of 
the special economic agencies men- 
tioned also depends on this. 

Personally I feel optimistic. The 
United Nations, though in its infancy, 
already has had some political experi- 
ence, and it has been tough political ex- 
perience. It had it at the meeting in 
London and at the meeting at Hunter 
College. In both cases it came out of 
its troubles successfully. If it will con- 
tinue to do so, as I do believe it will, 
then the necessary political framework 
will be provided for co-operation in the 
economic and social field. 
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Organization to Liberate World Trade 


By Cram Wiicox 


HERE are times when the task of 

rebuilding a stable world order ap- 
pears to be impossibly difficult. But 
the obstacles before us, serious as they 
may be, should not be permitted to 
obscure the progress that has already 
been made. And that progress has been 
great.. The United Nations has been 
established; the General Assembly, the 
Security Council and the Economic and 
Social Council have already met. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration is caring for mil- 
lions of the needy victims of warfare. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization, 
dedicated to the improvement of stand- 
ards of nutrition throughout the world, 
has held its first meeting. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development will be in operation . 


within the next few months. Steps 
have been taken to set up a United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and an International 


. Civil Aviation Organization. Our Con- 


gress has increased the foreign lending 


vision of relief, the stabilization of cur- 
rencies, and the extension of credits are 
necessary and desirable; but if the peo- 
ples who now depend upon relief are 
eventually to become self-supporting, if 
those who now must borrow are even- 
tually to repay, the world must be 
freed, in large measure, of the barriers 
that now obstruct the flow of goods and 
services. If political and economic or- 
der are to be rebuilt, we must provide, 
in our trade program, the solid founda- 
tion upon which the superstructure of 
international co-operation is to stand. 
The barriers which obstruct the flow 
of trade were raised higher and higher 
in the years between the two world 
wars. Governments interfered, increas- 
ingly, with the movement of goods and 
services across their borders. They 
sought to curb imports by increasing 
customs formalities, by raising tariffs, 
by imposing quotas and embargoes, and 
by controlling the supplies of foreign 
exchange. They sought to force ex- 
ports by depreciating their currencies, 


` by paying subsidies, and by bartering 


power of the Export-Import Bank. It 


has increased the authority of the Presi- 
dent to reduce tarifis under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreements Act. 
We are developing the programs and or- 
ganizing the institutions through which 
the nations can work together, side by 


‘side, to reconstruct a shattered world. 


For so much in the way of concrete 
achievement, in so short a time, there is 
no precedent in history. Much has 
been done; much remains to be done. 


Economic CO-OPERATION 


World organization for security is es- 
sential; but, if it is to succeed, it must 
rest upon continuous international co- 
operation in economic affairs. The pro- 
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goods for goods. They sought to gain 
at the expense of their rivals by enter- 
ing into exclusive deals and by setting 
up preferential systems which discrimi- 
nated among their suppliers and their 
customers. At the same time, they per- 
mitted their private traders to seek 
higher profits through cartel arrange- 
ments that curtailed output, raised 
prices, and divided up the markets of 
the world. Upon occasion, nations 
themselves entered into arrangements 
that were designed to benefit their pro- 
ducers by cutting output and boosting 
prices to the detriment of those out- 
siders who consumed their goods. 

The war spawned a multitude of new 
controls. Exchange restrictions have 
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become world wide. Persons selling 
abroad have been required to turn their 
‘foreign moneys over to their govern- 
ments. Persons buying abroad have 
been forbidden to make payments with- 
out the express permission of their 
governments. Import quotas and ex- 
port quotas have governed the move- 
ment of goods across national frontiers. 
Persons desiring to import or to export 
have been compelled to obtain licenses 
from the control authorities. In many 
cases, instead of licensing private trad- 
ers, governments have set up public 
agencies to handle a large part of their 
foreign trade. Agreements .to- barter 
goods for goods have taken the place 
of free markets. The regimentation of 
the world’s commerce has become virtu- 
ally complete. 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Where do we go from here? The im- 
mediate prospect is not a pleasant one. 
The sad fact is that the world is geared, 
right now; to continue economic war- 
fare, using the full arsenal of weapons 
developed in the thirties and sharpened 
during the war. Neither we nor our 
neighbors have to learn the game; we 
know how to play it; we are organized 
to play it. The larger countries, espe- 
cially the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union, have merely to 
tighten their hold on the regions to 
which they have easy access and, per- 
haps, to. capture other areas, through 
exclusive contracts, discriminatory ar- 
rangements, and barter deals. If this 
were to happen—as it easily might— 
the world, instead of being drawn to- 
gether through economic intercourse, 
would be split asunder into competing 
economic blocs. This is not the way -to 
prosperity. It is not the way to peace. 

Stability and security are manifestly 
more attainable in a world united in 
plenty than in a world divided in want. 
What is needed—and needed now—is 


the reduction of tariffs, the removal 
quotas and exchange controls, the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory devices, and 
the uprooting of restrictive arrange- 
ments, private as well as public, so that 
people everywhere can begin to reap 
the harvest of increased world trade. 

This is the purpose of the Ameri- 
cah Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment which our Gov- 
ernment published in November 1945 
and submitted for consideration to the 
American people and to other govern- 
ments of the world. These proposals 
are based upon the conviction that hu- 
man energies can best be directed to- 
ward the improvement of standards of. 
living, if the world, instead of regi- 
menting its trade, will seek to restore 
the greatest possible measure of eco- 
nomic freedom. They are designed -to . 
reverse the prewar trend toward eco- 
nomic isolationism and to resist the 
present tendency to fasten the pattern 
of wartime controls upon a world at 
peace. Their provisions may be out- 
lined in a few words. 


PROPOSALS CONCERNING WORLD TRADE 


We have proposed, first, that the de- 
vices by which governments have dis- 


` torted the natural flow of private trade, 


whether through the restriction of im- 
ports or the artificial stimulation of ex- 
ports, be modified or abandoned. To 
this end, we have proposed that cus- 
toms formalities be simplified; that dis- 
criminatory taxes, transit charges, and 
other regulations be removed; that 
trade boycotts be outlawed; that com- 
mon principles be adopted to govern 
tariff valuation and the application of 
anti-dumping and countervailing duties; 
that full publicity.be given to laws and 
regulations affecting trade; that tariffs 
be substantially reduced and that tariff 
preferences be eliminated; that duties 
on exports be imposed without dis- 
crimination; that exchange controls be 
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verned by the principles established’ 
* by the International Monetary Fund; 


that import quotas be limited to a few 
really necessary cases; that exchange 
controls and import quotas be adminis- 
tered without discrimination; that sub- 
sidies, in general, should be the subject 
of international consultation; and that 
subsidies on exports should be confined 
to exceptional cases, under general rules. 

All of the foregoing proposals re- 
late to cases of public interference with 


private trade. In many cases, however, | 


governments themselves have estab- 
lished enterprises to buy and sell 
abroad. And in a few cases, govern- 
ments have assumed a complete mo- 
nopoly of their foreign trade. Here we 
have proposed that governments con- 
ducting such enterprises should agree 
to give equal treatment to the com- 
merce of all friendly states; that they 
should make their purchases and ‘sales 
on purely economic grounds; and that 
governments whose enterprises are com- 
pletely socialized should commit them- 
selves as to the quantities of goods 
which they propose to import. It is 
the purpose of these proposals to ap- 
ply common principles of fair dealing 
to the trade of capitalist and socialist 
economies, so that the two systems 
may meet in the market place without 
conflict, thus to contribute each to the 
other’s prosperity and welfare. 
International trade has been re- 
strained by governments. It has also 
been restrained by the restrictive prac- 
tices of private business: price fixing, 
market sharing, curtailment of output 
or exports, suppression of ' technology, 
and discrimination against competitors. 
We have therefore proposed that na- 
tions commit themselves to act, indi- 
vidually and co-operatively, to curb 
such practices when they interfere with 
the objectives of equal access to ma- 
terials and markets, increased produc- 
tion and trade, and high levels of em- 


ployment and real income. As one 
means of carrying out this commit- 
ment, it is proposed that a special 
agency be established, within an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, to receive 
complaints concerning restrictive prac- 
tices of international combines and 
cartels, to obtain and examine the facts 
which are relevant to such cases, and 
to recommend the remedies that may 
be required. Enforcement against pri- 
vate violators necessarily rests with 
sovereign states. 


STABLE TRANSITION 


If trade is thus to be freed from the 
fetters that have bound it, we must 
give assurance to the many small pro- 
ducers of the great primary commodi- 
ties that necessary adjustments to shift- 
ing demands will be gradual rather 
than sudden and that these producers 
will be protected, during the period re- 
quired for such adjustments, against 
the impact of violent change. But we 
must be sure that the measures adopted 
to this end are temporary rather than 
permanent and that they are not ad- 
ministered at the expense of the con- 
sumers involved. It is therefore pro- 
posed: that action with respect to the 
special problem of surplus commodities, 
in world trade, be international rather 
than national; .that the solution of this 
problem be sought by measures that 
would remove the basic causes of the 
difficulty, not by measures that would 
perpetuate it; that the solution be 
sought, in particular, by methods that 
would expand consumption; that meas- 
ures restricting exports or fixing prices, 
where they are necessary, be limited in 
duration; that they be so administered 
as to provide increasing opportunities 
to satisfy requirements from the most 
economic sources; that they be at- 
tended, at every stage, by full pub- 
licity; and that consuming countries 
be given an equal voice with producing 
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countries in their formulation and ad- 
ministration, 

We have proposed, further, that all 
of these commitments be embodied in 
a World Trade Charter and that they 
be carried out through an International 
Trade Organization, established under 
the charter, in appropriate relationship 
to the Economic and Social Council, as 
an integral part of the structure of the 
United Nations. Final authority in this 
organization would be vested in a con- 
ference of member states; continuing 
oversight would be delegated to an 
executive board; daily operations would 
be conducted by three commissions of 
experts dealing, respectively, with com- 
mercial policy, business practices, and 
commodity problems; and all of these 
organs would be served by a central 
secretariat. It would be the function 
of the organization to collect, analyze, 
and publish data on the operation of 
the charter, to develop common tech- 
nical standards and provide technical 
assistance to governments; to review 
and advise on treaties, agreements, 
practices and policies affecting interna- 
tional trade, to interpret the provisions 
of international agreements and to 
grant exceptions to such agreements in 
accordance with established rules, to 
hear complaints and make recommenda- 
tions to member states, and to provide 
a medium for consultation and for the 
settlement of disputes. The organiza- 
tion would thus afford a permanent 
mechanism for international collabora- 
tion on all matters affecting world 
trade. 

All of these proposals point toward 
an increasing volume of trade. But in- 
creasing trade involves increasing in- 
terdependence and increasing interde- 
pendence involves, in turn, the risk of 
increasing instability. If our proposals 
are to gain acceptance, therefore, as- 
surance must be given that nations will 
seek, through measures that are not in- 


consistent with them, to achieve an 
maintain high and stable levels of pro- 
duction and employment. For this rea- 
son, it is proposed, finally, that each 
nation -should agree to take action de- 
signed to provide full and regular em- 
ployment within its own jurisdiction; 
that no nation should seek to serve this 
end by adopting measures which would 
export its unemployment to its neigh- 
bors; and that all nations should co- 
operate in an effort to stabilize produc- 
tion by exchanging information and 
participating in consultations with re- 
spect to anti-depression policies. 


SoUND PROPOSALS 


These proposals were not prepared in 
haste: they have been developed by a 
series of interdepartmental committees 
meeting in Washington continuously 
since the Spring of 1943. They are not 
utopian or visionary; they have been 
hammered out in great detail to meet 
the actual situation that exists in the 
world today. They do not impinge on 
sovereign independence; they merely 
recognize that measures adopted by 
any country may have effects abroad 
and they suggest for general adoption 
fair rules of mutual tolerance. They 
are distinctively American: in sub- 
stance, if not in detail, they parallel 
the programs that have been recom- 
mended independently by such repre- 
sentative bodies as the Committee on 
International Economic Policy of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Council on Foreign Rela- 


_ tions, the National Planning Associa- 


tion, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, and the Committee on Economic 
Development. The world that is pic- 
tured in these proposals is the kind of 
a world that Americans want. 

The international economic policy of 
the United States, today, stands in 
sharp contrast to the policy adopted in 
the years that followed the First World 
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ar. Then our people made new loans 


* to the rest of the world. Now, again, © 


we are making such loans. But then 
the victors sought to collect reparations 
in cash and our Government attempted 
_ to recover, with interest, the sums that 
we had advanced to our Allies to finance 
the prosecution of the war. And, at 
the same time, we raised our tariff so 
fast and so far as to make it difficult, 
if not impossible, for any of these debts 
to be paid. Now, however, the victors 
are agreed to the collection of repara- 


tions in kind; our Government is writ- 


ing off the wartime balance of the Lend- 
Lease account; and we are proposing to 
take the lead in reducing barriers to 
trade. We have come, at last, to recog- 
nize the requirements of our position as 
the world’s greatest creditor. We are 
demonstrating that we can learn from 
history. 

At the suggestion of our Government, 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has called a World 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
to meet sometime around the end of 
1946. ‘To prepare for this conference, 
the Council, at its recent meeting in 
London, set up a committee of eighteen 
nations—the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, and China; the 


British Dominions and India; Belgium, 


Holland, Norway, Czechoslovakia and 
Lebanon; Brazil, Chile, and Cuba. 
This committee will probably meet in 
England in the late summer or ‘early 
fall. Its agenda, adopted by the unani- 
mous vote of the Council, is identical 
with the headings in the American Pro- 
posals. At the time of this prepara- 
tory meeting, our Government intends 
to go forward with actual negotiations 
for the reduction of barriers to trade, 
under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Fourteen nations, all 
of them members of the Preparatory 
Committee, have accepted our invita- 
tion to negotiate to this end. 


A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


What are the prospects for the suc- 
cess of this program? It is certain that 
many countries will be reluctant to re- 
linquish the controls that they now im- 
pose on their foreign trade. Some of 
the governments that have established 
public trading enterprises during the 
war may never return them to private 
hands. Countries that have introduced 
new industries will doubtless insist that 
these infants must be given continued 
protection. Some countries are frankly 
skeptical that we, ourselves, will con- 
form, in particular cases, or that we 


will adhere, for many years, to the prin- 


ciples that we have espoused. Others, 
distrusting the' determination and the 
capacity of the United States to pre- 
vent violent fluctuations in the volume 
of industrial activity and foreign trade, 
argue that they cannot achieve security 
unless they insulate themselves against 
us. It is clear, however, that our pro- 
posals have made a profound impres- 
sion on the other nations of the world. 
They have been translated into many 
languages and are now undergoing in- 
tensive study in every capital on earth. 
From a number of countries we already 
have informal assurances of interest and 
support. From Great Britain we have. 
even more. The British Government, 
in connection with the Financial Agree- 
ment which is now before Congress, has 
formally expressed its full agreement 
with the American Proposals, has 
pledged itself to enter into negotiations 
for the reduction of barriers to trade, 
and has undertaken to support the 
American program at the World Con- 


ference. This agreement is highly sig- 
nificant. The United States and Great 


Britain are the mainstays of the world’s 
economy. If Great Britain is enabled 
to join hands with us in this enterprise, 
the prospects will be very good indeed. 

It is impossible, at this stage, to 


redict how much of the American pro- 
tam will finally be incorporated in the 
charter of the International Trade Or- 


ranization. There will be conflicts in . 


nterest; there will be compromises; 
ind we shall probably have to content 
yurselves, in the end, with something 
ess than we desire. But, at the very 
east, we shall have turned men’s minds 
away from restriction toward expansion, 
away from conflict toward co-operation, 
away from the past toward the future 
and from despair toward hope. And 
we shall have constructed another in 
the growing group of institutions that 


promise to bind the world more tight 


‘together in the common service of a 


common cause. 

“The purpose,” in the words of the 
Proposals, “is to make real the prin- 
ciple of equal access to the markets and 
the raw materials of the world, so that 
the varied gifts of many peoples may 
exert themselves more fully for the 
common good. The larger purpose is 
to contribute to the effective partner- 
ship of the United Nations, to the 
growth of international confidence and 
solidarity; and thus to the preservation 
of the peace.” 
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Economic Progress and Full Employment 


By Oscar LANGE 


HE Charter of the United Nations 

commits that organization to cer- 
tain objectives not only in the field of 
international security and the mainte- 
nance and preservation of peace, but 
also to certain objectives in the field of 
economic and social policies. This is 
done because it is clearly understood 
that there is a connection between eco- 
nomic problems and the peace. The 
latter, of course, is the chief objective 
of the United Nations. 

In Article 55, we read the follow- 
ing: “With a view to the creation of 
conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations based 
on respect for the principle of equal 
rights and self-determination of peoples, 
the United Nations shall promote higher 
standards of living, full employment, 
and conditions of economic and social 
progress and development.” 


OBTAINING OBJECTIVES 


At the same time, the Charter pro- 
vides guidance as to the means which 
shall be taken to achieve these objec- 
tives. The burden of responsibility 
in this field is imposed upon the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, which, like 
the Trusteeship Council, shares in cer- 
tain responsibilities. We read in Arti- 
cle 62 of the Charter that “the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council may make or 
initiate studies and reports with respect 
to international economic, social, cul- 
tural, educational, health, and related 
matters and may make recommenda- 
tions with respect to any such matters 
to the General Assembly, to the mem- 
bers of the United Nations, and to the 
specialized agencies concerned. .. . It 
may prepare draft conventions for sub- 
mission to the General Assembly with 
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respect to matters falling within its 
competence. It may call, in accordance 
with the rules prescribed by the United 
Nations, international conferences on 
matters falling within its competence.” 

My Belgian colleague Baron Silver- 
cruys has given you a very precise and 
exhaustive outline of the institutional 
machinery which has been established 
by the United Nations in order to 
tackle the economic and social problems 
and I do not want to repeat what al- 
ready has been said. Instead, I shall 
concentrate upon the main economic 
problems which face the nations of the 
world and shall try to give a brief and 
tentative indication of what kind of 
contribution the United Nations” may 
make toward their solution. 

In the already quoted Article 55, we 
read of full employment, and of eco- 
nomic and social progress and develop- 
ment. Now, these two matters are 
closely connected. Actually, when we 
view the economic problems on a global 
scale, we will find that we can roughly 
classify the nations into two groups, 
according to the nature of the chief eco- 
nomic problem which confronts them in 
their practice. One group will be what 
I shall refer to here as the nations with 
mature economies, and the other as the 
undeveloped countries. 

This classification is over-simplified. 
There are all kinds of transitional con- 
ditions, and you may find that the two 
types of economic problems may occur 
even within the same nation. In a brief 
paper like this, I have to take the lib- 
erty of making such an over-simplified 
classification. 


Mature economies 


The mature economies are those with 
an amount of industrial equipment suffi- 
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cient to employ all their working popu- 
lation and still use modern technology. 
In these mature economies, we find that 
the problem of unemployment is the 
main issue. The last years, those of the 
great depression and those of the pres- 
ent war, have taught us a great deal 
about the factors which determine the 
level of employment in such economies. 
The insight and contributions of scien- 
tific and academic research in this field 
have, I believe, provided us with the 
knowledge necessary to achieve full 
employment. The problem is essen- 
tially.one of monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies. In a mature economy, unemploy- 
ment occurs when the aggregate stream 
of expenditure is not sufficient to pur- 
chase the national product which can be 
produced with existing resources and a 
given technology. If such a deficiency 
in the aggregate stream of expenditure 
occurs, we have unemployment, and it 
is possible at least from the economic 
point of view—I do not want to enter 
here into the political and sociological 
side of it—to restore or maintain full 
employment by measures which effec- 
tively increase the aggregate stream of 
expenditure. 


Undeveloped economies 


This is not the situation ‘in the un- 
developed countries. In these countries 
there is such a shortage of industrial 
equipment that the existing available 
working population cannot all be em- 
ployed with modern technological meth- 
ods. In such countries, a part of the 
population either remains unemployed 
or is forced into employment with pro- 
ductive methods more primitive than 
those which modern science makes 
available. 

The latter case is very frequently de- 
scribed as disguised unemployment. As 
an example, I may refer to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe, or to Asia, or 
to South America. In all these coun- 


tries, the industrial equipment is nk 
sufficient to employ the available work- 
ing population. Either unemployment 
results or else there is disguised unem- 
ployment, which most frequently takes 
the form of a sector of the population, 
having no adequate industrial equip- 
ment, being forced into primitive agri- 
culture or into primitive methods of 
craftsmanship. Their standard of liv- 
ing is low because of the impossibility 
of employing them with the methods of 
advanced modern technology. 

In these countries the methods of 
monetary policy which have been de- 
vised and broadly recommended in the 
mature economy as a cure for unem- 
ployment are not workable. They are 
not workable because of the condition 
described; an increase in the aggregate 
expenditure of the community cannot 
set forth an increased output, the limita- 
tion on the national product being set 
by the shortage of industrial equipment. 
Under these conditions the monetary 
policy which would be successful in re- 
storing full employment in a mature 
economy would produce inflation be- 
cause the increased monetary expendi- 
ture could not be followed up by: in- 
creased national product. . 

The remedy for unemployment, or 
disguised unemployment, in the unde- 
veloped countries is to provide addi- 
tional industrial equipment, or, in other 
words, bring about industrialization. 

Thus, as I see it, the world is roughly 
—and I again have to call attention to 
the rather rough and over-simplified 
character of this  classification—di- 
vided into one part which has enough 
industrial equipment and which lacks, 
at least periodically, a sufficient stream 
of monetary expenditure and thus tends 
to miss full employment of the avail- 
able resources, and another part where 
lack of industrial equipment produces 
direct or disguised unemployment. It 
seems to me that probably the ma- 
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. tries may derive advantage. 
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prity of the world, and certainly the 
overwhelming part of the population of 
the world, lives under the second condi- 
tion, that of an undeveloped economy. 
Thus for the great majority of the 
world, the problem of industrialization 
will be the paramount economic prob- 
lem in the coming two or three decades. 


THE SOLUTION TO THE PROBLEM 


There is, however, a working solu- 
tion for these two types of economic 
problems confronting the mature coun- 
tries on one side and the undeveloped 
countries on the other. Through spe- 
cific co-operation both types of coun- 
If the 
problem of the undeveloped countries 
is that of getting additional industrial 
equipment to employ all the resources 
which either cannot be employed or 
have to be employed on unnecessarily 
primitive technological levels, then the 
mature countries can simplify and suc- 
cessfully solve their own problem by 
producing the industrial equipment for 
the countries which are undeveloped 
and need it so badly. It is the ex- 
change of industrial equipment for con- 
sumers’ goods, agricultural products, 
raw materials, and handicraft products 
which in my opinion provides the solu- 
tion for the basic economic problems of 
the world. 

We know that such an exchange went 
on throughout the Nineteenth Century 
and up to now. It took the known 
classical forms of capital export. We 
also know that today these old classical 
methods of exchanging industrial equip- 
ment produced by the mature economies 
for the agricultural products, raw ma- 
terials, and handicraft products of the 
undeveloped countries no longer work. 
They do not work because of the 
Second World War and also a number 
of social changes and revolutions which 
followed the First World War. The 
factors enumerated have destroyed the 


confidence of private capital exporters 
who in the old classical times made the 
investments in the undeveloped coun- 
tries. On the other hand, the rise of the 
undeveloped countries to political self- 
consciousness has made them unwilling 
to accept many of the elements of po- 
litical influence which went in the old 
times hand in hand with the invest- 
ments coming in from the mature in- 
dustrial countries. 

Thus on both sides obstacles have 
developed which make it impossible, at 
least for quite a period to come, for the 
traditional methods of co-operation be- 
tween the two types of economies to op- 
erate. New devices have to be found, 
therefore. Some have been found, as 
you know, first in the form of some of 
the technical institutions which were 
mentioned formerly by my Belgian col- 
league, such as the institutions which 
resulted from the Bretton Woods Agree- 
ment. The main function of the Inter- 
national Bank is to be. the vehicle of 
transfer of industrial equipment from 
the mature into the undeveloped econo- 
mies, and the whole bank is constructed 
so as to make the financing of that 
transfer possible. 

The United Nations has no direct 
economic functions to put forward. 
These belong to some of the special in- 
stitutions which I have mentioned. 
But it can facilitate and it should facili- 
tate the co-operation between the two 
types of countries. The Charter pro- 
vides the method of facilitation. The 
Economic and Social Council can initi- 
ate studies and reports and thus pro- 
vide the leaders of economic policy in 
the different countries, as well as of 
the international bodies, with the ma- 
terial and insight necessary to arrive at 
the solutions. But it can go further. 
It can prepare draft conventions for 
submission to the General Assembly 
and it also can call special international 
conferences on matters of economic co- 
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operation. Thus we have here a mecha- 
nism of co-operation, in addition to the 
other special institutions like the Inter- 
national Bank, the Monetary Fund, 
and so on, which I have:mentioned. If 
used, this mechanism can help to pro- 
mote the co-operation between the two 
types of countries and help them solve 
their complementary economic problems. 


POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC SECURITY 


However, sound and successful co- 
operation can and will exist only in a 
world in which there is also political 
security and co-operation. It is this 
political security and co-operation which 
is the main objective of the United Na- 
tions. On the degree to which the or- 
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ganization will be able to provide p 
litical security and friendly co-operation 
depends its success in the field of eco- 
nomic understanding. The success of 
the special economic agencies men- 
tioned also depends on this. 

Personally I feel optimistic. The 
United Nations, though in its infancy, 
already has had some political experi- 
ence, and it has been tough political ex- 
perience. It had it at the meeting in 
London and at the meeting at Hunter 
College. In both cases it came out of 
its troubles successfully. If it will con- 
tinue to do so, as I do believe it will, 
then the necessary political framework 
will be provided for co-operation in the 
economic and social field. 
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Organization to Liberate World Trade 


By Cram Witcox 


HERE are times when the task of 

rebuilding a stable world order ap- 
pears to be impossibly difficult. But 
the obstacles before us, serious as they 
may be, should not be permitted to 
obscure the progress that has already 
been made. And that progress has been 
great. The United Nations has been 
established; the General Assembly, the 
Security Council and the Economic and 
Social Council have already met. The 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration is caring for mil- 
lions of the needy victims of warfare. 
The Food and Agriculture Organization, 
dedicated to the improvement of stand- 
ards of nutrition throughout the world, 
has held its first meeting. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development will be in operation . 


within the next few months. Steps 
have been taken to set up a United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization and an International 
Civil Aviation Organization. Our Con- 
gress has increased the foreign lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank. It 
has increased the authority of the Presi- 
dent to reduce tariffs under the pro- 
visions of the Trade Agreements Act. 
We are developing the programs and or- 
ganizing the institutions through which 
the nations can work together, side by 


‘side, to reconstruct a shattered world. 


For so much in the way of concrete 
achievement, in so short a time, there is 
no precedent in history. Much has 
been done; much remains to be done. 


Economic CO-OPERATION 


World organization for security is es- 
sential; but, if it is to succeed, it must 
rest upon continuous international co- 
operation in economic affairs. The pro- 
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vision of relief, the stabilization of cur- 
rencies, and the extension of credits are 
necessary and desirable; but if the peo- 
ples who now depend upon relief are 
eventually to become self-supporting, if 
those who now must borrow are even- 
tually to repay, the world must be 
freed, in large measure, of the barriers 
that now obstruct the flow of goods and 
services. If political and economic or- 
der are to be rebuilt, we must provide, 
in our trade program, the solid founda- 
tion upon which the superstructure of 
international co-operation is to stand. 

The barriers which obstruct the flow 
of trade were raised higher and higher 
in the years between the two world 
wars. Governments interfered, increas- 
ingly, with the movement of goods and 
services across their borders. They 
sought to curb imports by increasing 
customs formalities, by raising tariffs, 
by imposing quotas and embargoes, and 
by controlling the supplies of foreign 
exchange. They sought to force ex- 
ports by depreciating their currencies, 
by paying subsidies, and by bartering 
goods for goods. They sought to gain 
at the expense of their rivals by enter- 
ing into exclusive deals and by setting 
up preferential systems which discrimi- 
nated among their suppliers and their 
customers. At the same time, they per- 
mitted their private traders to seek 
higher profits through cartel arrange- 
ments that curtailed output, raised 
prices, and divided up the markets of 
the world. Upon occasion, nations 
themselves entered into arrangements 
that were designed to benefit their pro- 
ducers by cutting output and boosting 
prices to the detriment of those out- 
siders who consumed their goods. 

The war spawned a multitude of new 
controls. Exchange restrictions have 
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become world wide. Persons selling 
abroad have been required to turn their 
‘foreign moneys over to their govern- 
ments. Persons buying abroad have 
been forbidden to make payments with- 
out the express permission of their 
governments. Import quotas and ex- 
port quotas have governed the move- 
ment of goods across national frontiers. 
Persons desiring to import or to export 
have been compelled to obtain licenses 
from the control authorities. In many 
cases, instead of licensing private trad- 
ers, governments have set up public 
agencies to handle a large part of their 
foreign trade. Agreements .to barter 
goods for goods have taken the place 
of free markets. The regimentation of 
the world’s commerce has become virtu- 
ally complete. 


ECONOMIC WARFARE 


Where do we go from here? The im- 
mediate prospect is not a pleasant one. 
The sad fact is that the world is geared, 
right now; to continue economic war- 
fare, using the full arsenal of weapons 
developed in the thirties and sharpened 
during the war. Neither we nor our 
neighbors have to learn the game; we 
know how to play it; we are organized 
to play it. The larger countries, espe- 
cially the United States, Great Britain, 
and the Soviet Union, have merely to 
tighten their hold on the regions to 
which they have easy access and, per- 
haps, to capture other areas, through 
exclusive contracts, discriminatory ar- 
rangements, and barter deals. If this 
were to happen—as it easily might— 
the world, instead of being drawn to- 
gether through economic intercourse, 


would be split asunder into competing ` 


economic blocs. This is not the way -to 
prosperity. It is not the way to peace. 

Stability and security are manifestly 
more attainable in a world united in 
plenty than in a world divided in want. 
What is needed—and needed now—is 


the reduction of tariffs, the removal 
quotas and exchange controls, the elimi- 
nation of discriminatory devices, and 
the uprooting of restrictive arrange- 
ments, private as well as public, so that 
people everywhere can begin to reap 
the harvest of increased world trade. 

This is the purpose of the Ameri- 
can Proposals for Expansion of World 
Trade and Employment which our Gov- 
ernment published in November 1945 
and submitted for consideration to the 
American people and to other govern- 
ments of the world. These proposals 
are based upon the conviction that hu- 
man energies can best be directed to- 
ward the improvement of standards of 
living, if the world, instead of regi- 
menting its trade, will seek to restore 
the greatest possible measure of eco- 
nomic freedom. They are designed .to 
reverse the prewar trend toward eco- 
nomic isolationism and to resist the 
present tendency to fasten the pattern 
of wartime controls upon a world at 
peace. ‘Their provisions may be out- 
lined in a few words. 


PROPOSALS CONCERNING WORLD TRADE 


We have proposed, first, that the de- 
vices by which governments have dis- 
torted the natural flow of private trade, 
whether through the restriction of im- 
ports or the artificial stimulation of ex- 
ports, be modified or abandoned. To 
this end, we have proposed that cus- 
toms formalities be simplified; that dis- 
criminatory taxes, transit charges, and 
other regulations be removed; that 
trade boycotts be outlawed; that com- 
mon principles be adopted to govern 
tariff valuation and the application of 
anti-dumping and countervailing duties; 
that full publicity.be given to laws and 
regulations affecting trade; that tariffs 
be substantially reduced and that tariff 
preferences be eliminated; that duties 
on exports be imposed without dis- 
crimination; that exchange controls be 
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verned by the principles established’ 
* by the International Monetary Fund; 


that import quotas be limited to a few 
really necessary cases; that exchange 
controls and import quotas be adminis- 
tered without discrimination; that sub- 
sidies, in general, should be the subject 
of international consultation; and that 
subsidies on exports should be confined 
to exceptional cases, under general rules. 

All of the foregoing proposals re- 
late to cases of public interference with 


private trade. In many cases, however, | 


governments themselves have estab- 
lished enterprises to buy and sell 
abroad. And in a few cases, govern- 
ments have assumed a complete mo- 
nopoly of their foreign trade. Here we 
have proposed that governments con- 
ducting such enterprises should agree 
to give equal treatment to the com- 
merce of all friendly states; that they 
should make their purchases and ‘sales 
on purely economic grounds; and that 
governments whose enterprises are com- 
pletely socialized should commit them- 
selves as to the quantities of goods 
which they propose to import. It is 
the purpose of these proposals to ap- 
ply common principles of fair dealing 
to the trade of capitalist and socialist 
economies, so that the two systems 
may meet in the market place without 
conflict, thus to contribute each to the 
other’s prosperity and welfare. 
International trade has been re- 
strained by governments. It has also 
been restrained by the restrictive prac- 
tices of private business: price fixing, 
market sharing, curtailment of output 
or exports, suppression of‘ technology, 
and discrimination against competitors. 
We have therefore proposed that na- 
tions commit themselves to act, indi- 
vidually and co-operatively, to curb 
such practices when they interfere with 
the objectives of equal access to ma- 
terials and markets, increased produc- 
tion and trade, and high levels of em- 


ployment and real income. As one 
means of carrying out this commit- 
ment, it is proposed that a special 
agency be established, within an Inter- 
national Trade Organization, to receive 
complaints concerning restrictive prac- 
tices of international combines and 
cartels, to obtain and examine the facts 
which are relevant to such cases, and 
to recommend the remedies that may 


' be required. Enforcement against pri- 


vate violators necessarily rests with 
sovereign states. 


STABLE TRANSITION 


If trade is thus to be freed from the 
fetters that have bound it, we must 
give assurance to the many small pro- 
ducers of the great primary commodi- 
ties that necessary adjustments to shift- 
ing demands will be gradual rather 
than sudden and that these producers 
will be protected, during the period re- 
quired for such adjustments, against 
the impact of violent change. But we 
must be sure that the measures adopted 
to this end are temporary rather than 
permanent and that they are not ad- 
ministered at the expense of the con- 
sumers involved. It is therefore pro- 
posed: that action with respect to the 
special problem of surplus commodities, 
in world trade, be international rather 
than national; .that the solution of this 
problem be sought by measures that 
would remove the basic causes of the 
difficulty, not by measures that would 
perpetuate it; that the solution be 
sought, in particular, by methods that 
would expand consumption; that meas- 
ures restricting exports or fixing prices, 
where they are necessary, be limited in 
duration; that they be so administered 
as to provide increasing opportunities 
to satisfy requirements from the most 
economic sources; that they be at- 
tended, at every stage, by full pub- 
licity; and that consuming countries 
be given an equal voice with producing 
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countries in their formulation and ad- 
ministration. 

We have proposed, further, that all 
of these commitments be embodied in 
a World Trade Charter and that they 
be carried out through an International 
Trade Organization, established under 
the charter, in appropriate relationship 
to the Economic and Social Council, as 
an integral part of the structure of the 
United Nations. Final authority in this 
organization would be vested in a con- 
ference of member states; continuing 
oversight would be delegated to an 
executive board; daily operations would 
be conducted by three commissions of 
experts dealing, respectively, with com- 
mercial policy, business practices, and 
commodity problems; and all of these 
organs would be served by a central 
secretariat, It would be the function 
of the organization to collect, analyze, 
and publish data on the operation of 
the charter, to develop common tech- 
nical standards and provide technical 
assistance to governments; to review 
and advise on treaties, agreements, 
practices and policies affecting interna- 
tional:trade, to interpret the provisions 
of international agreements and to 
grant exceptions to such agreements in 
accordance with established rules, to 
hear complaints and make recommenda- 
tions to member states, and to provide 
a medium for consultation and for the 
settlement of disputes. The organiza- 
tion would thus afford a permanent 
mechanism for international collabora- 
tion on all matters affecting world 
trade. 

All of these proposals point toward 
an increasing volume of trade. But in- 
creasing trade involves increasing in- 
terdependence and increasing interde- 
pendence involves, in turn, the risk of 
increasing instability. If our proposals 
are to gain acceptance, therefore, as- 
surance must be given that nations will 
seek, through measures that are not in- 


consistent with them, to achieve an 

maintain high and stable levels of pro- 
duction and employment. For this rea- 
son, it is proposed, finally, that each 
nation -should agree to take action de- 
signed to provide full and regular em- 
ployment within its own jurisdiction; 
that no nation should seek to serve this 
end by adopting measures which would 
export its unemployment to its neigh- 
bors; and that all nations should co- 
operate in an effort to stabilize produc- 
tion by exchanging information and 
participating in consultations with re- 
spect to anti-depression policies. 


SouND PROPOSALS 


These proposals were not prepared in 
haste: they have been developed by a 
series of interdepartmental committees 
meeting in Washington continuously 
since the Spring of 1943. They are not 
utopian or visionary; they have been 
hammered out in great detail to meet 
the actual situation that exists in the 
world today. They do not impinge on 
sovereign independence; they merely 
recognize that measures adopted by 
any country may have effects abroad 
and they suggest for general adoption 
fair rules of mutual tolerance. They 
are distinctively American: in sub- 
stance, if not in detail, they parallel 
the programs that have been recom- 
mended independently by such repre- 
sentative bodies as the Committee on 
International Economic Policy of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the Council on Foreign Rela- 


_ tions, the National Planning Associa- 


tion, the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, and the Committee on Economic 
Development. The world that is pic- 
tured in these proposals is the kind of 
a world that Americans want. 

The international economic policy of 
the United States, today, stands in 
sharp contrast to the policy adopted in 
the years that followed the First World 
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ar. Then our people made new loans 
to the rest of the world. Now, again, 
we are making such loans. But then 
the victors sought to collect reparations 
in cash and our Government attempted 


_ to recover, with interest, the sums that 


we had advanced to our Allies to finance 
the prosecution of the war. And, at 
the same time, we raised our tariff so 
fast and so far as to make it difficult, 
if not impossible, for any of these debts 
to be paid. Now, however, the victors 
are agreed to the collection of repara- 
tions in kind; our Government is writ- 
ing off the wartime balance of the Lend- 
Lease account; and we are proposing to 
take the lead in reducing barriers to 
trade. We have come, at last, to recog- 
nize the requirements of our position as 
the world’s greatest creditor. We are 
demonstrating that we can learn from 
history. 

At the suggestion of our Government, 
the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations has called a World 
Conference on Trade and Employment 
to meet sometime around the end of 
1946. ‘To prepare for this conference, 
the Council, at its recent meeting in 
London, set up a committee of eighteen 
nations—the United States, Great Brit- 
ain, Russia, France, and China; the 
British Dominions and India; Belgium, 
Holland, Norway, Czechoslovakia and 
Lebanon; Brazil, Chile, and Cuba. 
This committee will probably meet in 
England in the late summer or early 
fall. Its agenda, adopted by the unani- 
mous vote of the Council, is identical 
with the headings in the American Pro- 
posals. At the time of this prepara- 
tory meeting, our Government intends 
to go forward with actual negotiations 
for the reduction of barriers to trade, 
under the provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Fourteen nations, all 
of them members of the Preparatory 
Committee, have accepted, our invita- 
tion to negotiate to this end. 


A SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


What are the prospects for the suc- 
cess of this program? It is certain that 
many countries will be reluctant to re- 
linquish the controls that they now im- 
pose on their foreign trade. Some of 
the governments that have established 
public trading enterprises during the 
war may never return them to private 
hands. Countries that have introduced 
new industries will doubtless insist that 
these infants must be given continued 
protection. Some countries are frankly 
skeptical that we, ourselves, will con- 
form, in particular cases, or that we 
will adhere, for many years, to the prin- 
ciples that we have espoused. Others, 
distrusting the’ determination and the 
capacity of the United States to pre- 
vent violent fluctuations in the volume 
of industrial activity and foreign trade, 
argue that they cannot achieve security 
unless they insulate themselves against 
us. It is clear, however, that our pro-- 
posals have made a profound impres- 
sion on the other nations of the world. 
They have been translated into many 
languages and are now undergoing in- 
tensive study in every capital on earth. 
From a number of countries we already 
have informal assurances of interest and 
support. From Great Britain we have 
even more. The British Government, 
in connection with the Financial Agree- 
ment which is now before Congress, has 
formally expressed its full agreement 
with the American Proposals, has 
pledged itself to enter into negotiations 
for the reduction of barriers to trade, 
and has undertaken to support the 
American program at the World Con- 
ference. This agreement is highly sig- 
nificant. The United States and Great 
Britain are the mainstays of the world’s 
economy. If Great Britain is enabled 
to join hands with us in this enterprise, | 
the prospects will be very good indeed. 

It is impossible, at this stage, to 
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predict how much of the American pro- 
gram will finally be incorporated in the 
Charter of the International Trade Or- 


ganization. There will be conflicts in . 


interest; there will be compromises; 
and we shall probably have to content 
ourselves, in the end, with something 
less than we desire. But, at the very 
least, we shall have turned men’s minds 
away from restriction toward expansion, 
away from conflict toward co-operation, 
away from the past toward the future 
and from despair toward hope. And 
we shall have constructed another in 
the growing group of Institutions that 
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promise to bind the world more tight 


‘together in the common service of a 


common cause. 

“The purpose,” in the words of the 
Proposals, “is to make real the prin- 
ciple of equal access to the markets and 
the raw materials of the world, so that 
the varied gifts of many peoples may 
exert themselves more fully for the 
common good. The larger purpose is 
to contribute to the effective partner- 
ship of the United Nations, to the 
growth of international confidence and 
solidarity; and thus to the preservation 
of the peace.” 


Clair Wilcox, Ph.D., is director of the Office of International Trade Policy of the De- 
partment of State, on leave ‘of absence from his position as professor of economics at 


Swarthmore College. 


He-has acted as adviser and consultant for numerous bodies in 


Washington, including service as an economic expert of the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee, and is the author of numerous economic studies. ’ 


The International Trusteeship System 


By ARTHUR N. HOLCOMBE 


HE international trusteeship sys- 

tem, which is to be established un- 
der the provisions of Chapter XII of 
the Charter of the United Nations, was 
planned to supersede the mandate sys- 
tem of the League of Nations. The 
plan has provoked much controversy. 
The principal colonial powers would 
like to have the world believe that they 
are already administering their depend- 
ent territories in the spirit of a trustee- 
ship on behalf of the native inhabitants 
and that submission to the supervision 
of the United Nations is unnecessary. 
Some at least of the spokesmen for the 
victors in World War II would like to 
have a freer hand in the disposition of 
territories conquered from the Italians 
and Japanese than would be possible 
under a revised and improved mandate 
system. , There has been considerable 
reluctance in certain quarters even to 
putting under the trusteeship system 
the territories taken from the Germans 
and Turks after the First World War 
and held under the mandate system up 
to now. 

Much of the ‘criticism of the interna- 
tional trusteeship system may be met, 
at least to the satisfaction of Americans, 
by pointing out that the American Gov- 
ernment, which had no part in the ad- 
ministration of the mandate system, 
will have an important part in adminis- 
tering the proposed system of trustee- 
ship. The American Government will 
be represented in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the Security Council, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
and all concerned will have the great 
advantage of xnowing from the begin- 
ning what has been learned about the 
administration of backward areas by 
previous experience under the mandate 
system. We are bound to believe that 
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the operation of the trusteeship system 
will be both more intelligent and more 
vigorous than was possible under the 
conditions surrounding the initial ex- 
periment in international supervision of 
colonial administration by the League 
of Nations. Some of the weaknesses 
which appeared in the operation of the 
mandate system have been corrected by 
the grant of additional powers to the 
various authorities. of the United Na- 
tions which will administer the trustee- 
ship system, including adequate powers 
to consider reports, examine petitions, 
and conduct inspections in the trust 
territories. The practical exercise of 
these powers will be guided by the en- 
lightened provisions of the declaration 
concerning non-self-governing territories 
which constitutes one of the great im- 
provements over the Covenant of the 
League of Nations in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


PROBLEM OF Paciric ISLANDS 


In this country opposition to the plan 
for an international trusteeship system 
has arisen particularly in connection 
with the disposition of the Pacific 
islands, recently held by the Japanese, 
which have been taken by the armed 
forces of the United States. Interna- 
tional supervision under the mandate 
system, it is argued, did not prevent 
the Japanese from fortifying the for- 
mer German possessions, acquired after 
World War I, in plain violation of the 
terms of the mandate under which 
Japan held possession. Our Govern- 
ment, it is further contended, should 
not now accept any restrictions upon 
its authority over these territories which 
it has. taken from the Japanese at such 
great expense of treasure and blood. 
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The plan for the trusteeship system at- 
tempts to meet the most serious criti- 
cisms of the opposition in this country 
by providing that the functions of the 
United Nations with regard to trust 
territories designated as strategic areas 
shall be exercised by the Security Coun- 
cil instead of by the General Assembly 
as in other trust territories. But the 
. opposition to placing under the trustee- 
ship system territories taken from the 
Japanese continues and has delayed ef- 
fective action by the American Govern- 
ment to implement the trusteeship pro- 
visions of the Charter. 

If the establishment of the trustee- 
ship system in place of the compara- 
tively unsatisfactory mandate system 
were solely a military question, there 
might be.some ground for hesitation in 
determining the future status of the 
naval and air bases which’ are being 
built on former Japanese territories in 
the Pacific. Doubtless it would be 
more convenient for naval and air au- 
thorities not to have to bother with the 
commitments of an eventual agreement 
with other states directly concerned in 
these territories. Possibly, if the islands 
could be annexed, there might be greater 
secrecy regarding naval and air instal- 
lations than would be practicable un- 
der agreements which could command 
the approval of the Security Council. 
Assuming for the sake of the argument 
that the next war will be fought be- 
tween the same belligerents as the latest 
war and will break out before substan- 
tial changes shall have been made in 
naval and air weapons and tactics, it 
may well be expected that possession 
of naval and air bases in the Pacific 
islands formerly occupied by the Japa- 
nese would be of some advantage to 
our forces. Surely our naval and air 
commanders, armed with the knowl- 


edge gained by hard experience in the 


recent war, and re-enforced by more 
numerous and better distributed bases, 
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other things being unchanged, wou 
win a quicker and cheaper victory. 

The importance of these advantages, 
however, can easily be exaggerated. 
The United States has not annexed the 
islands in the Atlantic and Caribbean 
upon which it received the right to build 
bases in exchange for the fifty over-age 
destroyers delivered to the British Gov- 
ernment in 1940, Our Government has 
been content to arrange a long-term 
lease covering its occupation of these 
island bases and to make special agree- 
ments with the British Government for 
the exercise of appropriate authority 
over the development and administra- 
tion of the naval and air installations. 
These agreements were concluded with 
the advice of competent naval and air 
officers and presumably give us all the 
powers and privileges we need to op- 
erate the bases as integral parts of our 
general system of national defense. 
Similar arrangements could easily be 
included in agreements for the opera- 
tion of the Pacific bases under the 
trusteeship system and should be no 
less satisfactory in the Pacific than in 
the Atlantic. 

Moreover, the weapons which now 
seem most likely to be decisive in 
the next war, even if it occurs soon, 
are being rapidly improved. Military 
strategy and tactics will be radically 
different in a few years from what they 
were in the recent war. It is question- 
able, if some of the atomic physicists 
are to be believed, whether island bases 
scattered widely over distant seas will 
be greatly needed in the stratospheric 
operations of future scientific warfare. 
It now seems exceedingly unlikely that 
the next war will be fought between the 
same belligerents and by the same meth- 
ods as the last. Preparation merely to 
fight the last war over again is not 
likely to add much to the sense of na- 
tional security. 
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But such speculations are beside the 
main point because the establishment 
of the proposed international trustee- 
ship system is not solely or even mainly 
a military question. It is primarily a 
political question. The answer will be 
determined by political considerations, 
which must be examined in the light of 
the purposes of the statesmen who were 
responsible for the inclusion of the plan 
for trusteeship in the United Nations 
Charter. 

The essentials of the trusteeship plan 
were agreed upon by the three great 
political leaders who met at Yalta. The 
public does not yet know the exact de- 
tails of their agreement nor the reasons 
for which each of the three gave his as- 
sent to the plan. Itis known that there 
were sharp differences of opinion among 
them. If these differences were not im- 
portant, a plan for a trusteeship sys- 
tem would have been included in the 
draft of a charter prepared at Dumbar- 
ton Oaks. The omission of such a plan 
from the Dumbarton Oaks draft was 
explained at the time in an evasive 
statement, characteristic of perplexed 
diplomats, that the members of that 
conference were not prepared to deal 
with the question of trusteeship. At 
Yalta it was necessary that Messrs. 
Roosevelt, Churchill, and Stalin should 
reach an understanding on this part of 
their general scheme for the settlement 
of international relations after the war. 
It must be presumed from what was 
said by these statesmen before the 
Yalta meeting, and from what has been 
said further since then, that their pur- 
poses were by no means identical and 
that their reasons for concurring in the 
plan may well have been very different. 

Roosevelt’s purposes and reasoning 
are most intelligible to Americans. He 
did not go to Yalta in order to annex 
territory, not even territory which gen- 
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erals and admirals might deem im- 
portant for strategic uses. He had 
disclaimed any desire for territorial ag- 
grandizement in his conversations with 
Churchill concerning the understandings 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter. His 
renunciation of territorial aggrandize- 
ment had been confirmed in the Cairo 
Declaration which specifically extended 
this provision of the Atlantic Charter to 
the Pacific. Roosevelts personal honor 
and, so far as he could pledge it, the 
national honor were involved in these 
solemn and thoroughly publicized decla- 
rations of policy. 

Roosevelt’s main objective at Yalta 
was to achieve the principal aim of 
American international policy in modern 
times. ‘This aim had been repeatedly 
stated by Secretary Hull during the 
tedious negotiations with the Germans, 
Italians, and Japanese which preceded 
the war. It had been proclaimed dur- 
ing the Hoover Administration by Sec- 
retary Stimson at the very beginning 
of the Japanese aggression in Man- 
churia. It had been set forth during 
the Coolidge Administration by Secre- 
tary Kellogg and incorporated in the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. It had been 
formulated in imperishable language by 
President Wilson during the first World 
War. “What we seek,” he declared, “is 
a reign of law, based on the consent 
of the governed, and sustained by the 
organized opinion of mankind.” The 


President, we are bound to believe, 


went to Yalta resolved to reach an 
agreement with his two great collabo- 
rators which would at least lay the 
foundation for a reign of law through- 
out the world. 


THe BRITISH ATTITUDE 


Churchill’s reasoning is not so clear 
to Americans. Doubtless he was willing 
to abide by the renunciation of terri- 
torial aggrandizement in the Atlantic 
Charter. But his problem was not the 
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acquisition of additional territory. He 
was more concerned to keep what al- 
ready had been acquired by the British 
Empire. All the world had noted his 
candid confession: “I have not become 
His Majesty’s First Minister in order 
to preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire.” | 

More light presumably has been shed 
on the workings of Churchill’s mind by 
the recent address at Westminster Col- 
lege. “Neither the sure prevention of 
war,” he declared, “nor the continuous 
rise of world organization will be 
gained without what I have called the 
fraternal association of the English- 
speaking peoples. This means a spe- 
cial relationship between the British 
commonwealth and empire and the 
United. States.” Then he went on to 
indicate the practical implications of 
the kind of fraternal association he had 
in mind. They added up to a military 
combination of British and American 
forces capable, he believed, of restrain- 
ing a dangerous expansion of the power 
of Soviet Russia. “If the population 
of the English-speaking commonwealth 
be added to that of the United States,” 
he explained, “there will be no quiver- 
ing precarious balance of power to offer 
its temptation to ambition or adven- 
ture.” 

But such a view of future interna- 
tional politics, if it dominated Church- 
ils purposes at Yalta, could have of- 
fered little aid or comfort to Roosevelt 
in his search for an international or- 
ganization capable of establishing a 
reign of law among the United Nations. 
Roosevelt declared in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, January 6, 1945, that 
“we must not permit the many specific 
and immediate problems of adjustment 
connected with the liberation of Europe 
to delay the establishment of permanent 
machinery for the maintenance of 
peace.” From his point of view un- 
limited national control of conquered 
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territory meant a lost opportunity | 
strengthen the international organiza- 
tion. From Churchill’s view-point na- 
tional control of conquered territory 
may have meant an important measure 
of preparedness for a fraternal associa- 
tion of English-speaking peoples. It is 
easy to believe that the international 
trusteeship system was a serious bone 
of contention between these two states- 
men at Yalta. 


Tue RUSSIAN ATTITUDE 


Stalin’s purposes in going to Yalta 
and his reasons for agreeing to the ar- 
rangements which were concerted there 
between the Big Three are no less con- 
jectural than those of the other two 
statesmen. But some light is thrown 
upon Stalin’s thinking by his address 
to the peoples of the Soviet Union on 
the eve of the recent general election. 
Speaking over the radio, February 9, 
1946, he said: “It would be incorrect 
to think that the war arose accidentally 
or as the result of the fault of some of 
the statesmen.” This, it may be noted 
in passing, is a very different explana- 
tion of the origin of World War IT than 
that offered by Churchill in his speech 
at Westminster College a month later. 
“There never was a war in all history,” 
Churchill assured his listeners, “easier 
to prevent by timely action than the 
one which has just desolated such great 
areas of the globe.” But Stalin thought 
otherwise. “Although these faults did 
exist,” he continued, “the war arose in 
reality as the inevitable result of the 
development of the world economic and 
political forces on the basis of monopoly 
capitalism.” I quote his words, not in 
order to settle the point at issue, but 
merely to illustrate the kind of think- 
ing that presumably lay behind his ac- 
tions at Yalta. “Our Marxists de- 
clare,” he continued further, “that the 
capitalist system of world economy con- 
ceals elements of crisis and war, that 


<ne development of world capitalism 
does not follow a steady and even course 
forward, but proceeds through crises 
and catastrophes. ... As a result of 
these factors the capitalist world is sent 
into two hostile camps and war fol- 
lows.” 

Stalin had his own idea of the most 
promising way to eliminate this cause of 
war. “Perhaps the catastrophe of war 
could have been avoided,” he declared, 
“if the possibility of periodic redistribu- 
tion of raw materials and markets be- 
tween the countries existed in accord- 
ance with their economic needs, in the 
way of co-ordinated and peaceful de- 
cision. But,” he concluded, “this is 
impossible under the present capitalist 
development of world economy.” Such 
a point of view might well have led him 
to go even farther than Roosevelt along 
the road towards international adminis- 
tration of conquered territory. Be that 
as it may, the available evidence does 
not support the conclusion that Church- 
ills sensational confession in the West- 
minster College speech, namely, that 
the agreement which was made at Yalta 
was extremely favorable to Soviet Rus- 
sia, is applicable to the plan for inter- 
national trusteeship ‘of dependent ter- 
ritories. 

If this be a correct appraisal of the 
purposes of the three statesmen who 
share the major responsibility for the 
international trusteeship system, an 
eventual refusal by the Government of 
the United States to place under trus- 
teeship the islands, or any part of them, 
taken from the Japanese will mean very 
different things to the peoples of the 
three great powers. To the Russians, 
' American annexation of former Japa- 
nese territory now under American oc- 
cupation would apparently signify that 
the American Government shared 
Churchill’s fears of future Russian ag- 
gression and had decided to put mili- 
tary preparedness ahead of the strength- 
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ening of the United Nations. These 
scattered patches of volcanic rock and 
coral sand have no great economic 
value. Compared to the British, Dutch, 
or French possessions in the western 
Pacific and southeastern Asia they are 
of negligible importance. It is their 
potential development into powerful 
naval and air bases that gives them po- 
litical value in the post-war world. 

It would cause no abatement of Rus- 
sian suspicions to argue that these island 
bases would have little value in a war 
against Russia. Any Russian with ac- 
cess to a global map of the world can 
readily see for himself that they add 
little to the menace of the bases that 
might be established on territory al- 
ready in the possession of the United 
States. Bases on Okinawa, which is 
the former Japanese island now under 
American occupation offering the near- 
est sites for the bombardment of Rus- 
sian territory, would be no nearer most 
points on the eastern coast of Siberia 
than bases in the western Aleutians. 
Bases on Okinawa would be no nearer 
to the Russian industrial regions in cen- 
tral and western Siberia than bases that 
might be established at Cape Nome or 
Point Barrow in Alaska. Northern 
Alaska is much nearer European Rus- 
sia than any point in the Western Pa- 
cific. If island bases can be of any 
value in intercepting stratospheric tor- 
pedoes and radio-guided jet-planes, Ice- 
land, Greenland, and the islands in the 
Canadian Arctic should be far more de- 
sirable to the United States than any 
islands in the Pacific. Much the most 
dangerous location, from the Russian 
point of view, would be somewhere in 
the North African area formerly in the 
possession of the Italians. There are 
the most convenient sites for the stra- 
tospheric bombardment of the indus- 
trial heart of the Soviet Union, a fact 
which doubtless accounts for the Rus- 
sian desire to be designated as the ad- 
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ministering authority over this area 
under the.trusteeship system. Ameri- 
can annexation of former Japanese ter- 
ritory would not make the world much 
more dangerous for the Soviet Union. 
It would merely suggest that the Ameri- 
cans were desperately clutching. at 
straws in their anxiety for military 
strength. 


OBJECTIONS TO ANNEXATION 


The important fact to the Russians, 
if the American Government should 
eventually decide to annex islands taken 
from the Japanese rather than place 
them under trusteeship, would be that 
the Americans were putting their faith 
primarily in military preparedness 
rather than in international organiza- 
tion. This would cause the Soviet Gov- 
ernment to make greater efforts to be 
prepared themselves. Thoughts of this 
nature may have been in Stalin’s mind 
when he was delivering his election ad- 
dress to the peoples of the Soviet Union 
last F PaA 





able not only to overta e but also in 
the very near future to surpass the 
achievements of science outside the 
boundaries of our country.” He then 
turned his attention to the increase of 
industrial production that would also 
be necessary for what he called “insur- 
ance against any eventuality.” He 
proceeded with a significant prediction. 
“Perhaps three new Five Year Plans 
will be required to achieve this, if not 
more. But it can be done, and we must 
do it.” On the other hand, loyalty by 
the American Government to Roose- 
velt’s policy of strengthening the United 
Nations by placing as much conquered 
territory as possible under the trustee- 
ship system should encourage a more 
wholesome state of mind in the Soviet 
Union without appreciable impairment 
of our capacity for national defense. 


“T have Pr 7 he, 
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To Churchill, outright annexation of g 


former Japanese territory by the United 
States would doubtless signify, as to 
Stalin, that the American Government 
shared his apprehensions concerning fu- 
ture Russian policy. But an American 
policy of annexation might easily de- 
velop much further than would be 
agreeable to British imperialists. If 
the outlook for the success of the United 
Nations should be deemed so dark as to 
justify every possible effort to prepare 
against an eventual war, even in such 
a comparatively unimportant matter as 
annexing Pacific islands instead of ad- 
ministering them under agreements like 
those regulating our administration of 
the Atlantic and Caribbean bases, it 
might well justify efforts to acquire 
more useful bases in such a war than 
any that might be located on Pacific 
islands. We would certainly wish to 
establish the closest possible arrange- 
ments with the Dominion of Canada, 
regardless of their effect on the rela- 
tions between Canada and the British 
Empire. But we would not wish to un- 
derwrite the risks of the British Empire 
in certain other parts of the world, par- 
ticularly in India. In a war against the 
Soviet Union, India would not be an 
asset, she would be a liability. A state 
of mind in this country which could re- 
gard a policy of unlimited military pre- 
paredness as more important than the 
strengthening of the United Nations 
might well prove a menace rather than 
a help to the British Empire. If our 
plight is really so desperate that we 
cannot afford to risk placing a few Pa- 
cific islands under the trusteeship sys- 
tem rather than annexing them, we can 
not afford to take chances with the mis- 
management of the British Empire. We 
should either take over those parts of it 
which we deem essential to our national 
security or we should adopt measures 
for protecting ourselves against the 
danger that Churchillian policies might 
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F come to grief at the hands of future 


Baldwins and Chamberlains. In either 
event, an American policy of annexation 
would seem as ominous to a Churchill 
as to a Stalin. 

The strongest objection to a policy 
. of annexation, from the American point 
of view, arises out of what such a policy 
would signify to ourselves. To Stalin 
and Churchill, annexation means merely 
that Americans decide to put their faith 
in a policy of military preparedness. 
To ourselves, it means a public confes- 
sion of our loss of faith in our ability 
to make a success of the San Francisco 
Charter. In the eyes of all Americans, 
who have sought to establish a general 
system of callective security, the Char- 
ter of the United Nations is the prin- 
cipal fruit of victory in two World 
Wars. We have believed that we 
were courageous enough and intelligent 
enough to harvest this fruit of our vic- 
tories. In that faith we have renounced 
all territorial aggrandizement and de- 
nied ourselves any share in the conven- 
tional rewards of successful war. We 
demand more from our victories than 
merely to gain time to prepare for a 
third war. To proclaim to the world 
that we have lost faith in ourselves 
means to destroy the moral foundation 
of our hard-won position as a world 
power. We cannot afford to make so 
heavy a sacrifice for so little gain. 

Advocates of the annexation of Pa- 
cific islands do not understand the state 
of mind of the American people. Our 
people are much more deeply interested 
in preventing the next war than in 
merely winning it. They have read the 
statements of competent military au- 
thorities concerning the probable re- 
sults of the next war, and the advan- 
tages of victory in a third war do not 
seem to justify the costs of prepared- 
ness, if there must be included in such 
costs the destruction or serious im- 
pairment of our hopes for a successful 
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international organization to keep the 
peace. “In any next war,” one military 
authority publicly states, “it will be im- 
perative to seek a decision in the enemy 
territory, for that country which is the 
scene of battle would be a shambles 
of incomparable destruction. Yet it is 
doubtful that either belligerent would 
escape heavy damage. The loss to the 
vanquished would be tremendous, and 
the loss to the victor would be almost 
as tremendous.” In view of these pros- 
pects our people must be exceedingly 
reluctant to sacrifice their hopes for the 
success of the United Nations on the 
altar of unlimited military prepared- 
ness. 


NEED FOR FAITH 


There is no good reason why our 
people should not have faith in them- 
selves and particularly in their practi- 
cal capacity to make good their efforts 
to establish a reign of law in the modern 
world. We have faced a similar under- 
taking once before in our national his- 
tory and were not discouraged by 
prophecies of inevitable failure from 
making the necessary effort. Writing 
in Tke Federalist in 1788, Alexander 
Hamilton urged the adoption of the 
proposed new Constitution for the 
United States, saying: “A nation with- 
out a national government is in my 
view an awful spectacle.” But listen 
to what the prophets of failure were 
saying to his countrymen! I quote a 
fashionable English publicist of the day, 
Josiah Tucker by name. “As to the 
future grandeur of America, and its 
being a rising empire under one head,” 
he wrote, “it is one of the idlest and 
most visionary notions that ever was 
conceived even by writers of romance. 
The mutual antipathies and clashing in- 
terests of the Americans .. . indicate 
that they will have no center of union 
and no common interest. They never 
can be united into one compact empire 
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under any species of government what- 
ever: a disunited people until the end 
of time, suspicious and distrustful of 
each other, they will be divided and 
subdivided into little commonwealths or 
principalities... .” And he went on 
to predict interminable confusion and 
bloodshed. 

Hamilton and the American people 
possessed a firmer faith. “It has fre- 
quently been remarked,” Hamilton 
wrote in the first number of The Fed- 
eralist, “that it seems to have been re- 
served to the people of this country, by 
their conduct and example, to decide 
the important question, whether socie- 
ties of men are really capable or not of 
establishing good government from re- 
flection or choice, or whether they are 
forever destined to depend for their 
political constitutions on accident and 
force. If there be any truth in the re- 
mark,” Hamilton continued, “the crisis 
at which we are arrived may with pro- 
priety be regarded as the era in which 
that decision is to be made; and a 
wrong election of the part we shall act 
may, in this view, deserve to be con- 
sidered as the general misfortune of 
mankind.” In 1788, the American peo- 
ple elected not to depend upon the 
fortunes of war for the establishment 
of a more perfect union, but upon 
careful reflection chose the proposed 
Constitution. It was a choice which 
has indeed, as Hamilton intimated, en- 
couraged the appeal to reason rather 
than to force in subsequent years in all 
parts of the world. 


A WORLD GOVERNMENT 


Now a similar era has arrived in the 
relations of the nations. Paraphrasing 
Hamilton, any one can see that a world 
without a world government is an aw- 
ful spectacle. Under Roosevelt’s spirited 
leadership we have committed ourselves 
to the task of building a government for 
a more perfect union of the nations on 
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the foundations laid at Yalta and San » à 


Francisco. We cannot hope to suc- 
ceed in that task, if we do not believe 
in ourselves. Such a high enterprise 
becomes impossible for people without 
faith. 

It is too soon to {forget the high 
hopes with which we embarked upon 
this enterprise. We can still recall 
Roosevelts generous words in his 
last message to Congress on the state 
of the union. “The atmosphere of 
friendship and mutual understanding,” 
he declared, “and determination to 
find a common ground of common 
understanding, which surrounded .the 
conversations at Dumbarton Oaks, gives 
us reason to hope that future discus- 
sions will succeed in developing the 
democratic and fully integrated world 
security system toward which these 
preparatory conversations were di- 
rected. We and the other United Na- 
tions,” he continued, “are going for- 
ward, with vigor and resolution, in our 
efforts to create such a system by pro- 
viding for it strong and flexible institu- 
tions of joint and co-operative action. 
The aroused conscience of humanity will 
not permit failure in this supreme en- 
deavor.” Roosevelt’s prescience proved 
to be sound. The United Nations did 
go forward, with vigor and resolution, 
to provide the institutions of a world 
security system. ‘The Charter framed 
at San Francisco offers a promising 
basis for the further development of the 
system. l 

The international trusteeship system 
is an essential part of the institutions 
of this world security system, To 
strengthen it is to strengthen the se- 
curity system as a whole. To weaken 
it is to frustrate in some measure the 
efforts which have been made to build 
the foundation for a reign of law 
throughout the world. To refuse to 
place some Pacific islands under the 
trusteeship system is to strike a blow 
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Pii against our own cherished national 


policy. It means the sacrifice of our 
national honor as well as our national 
interest merely for the sake of a specu- 
lative and temporary military advan- 
tage. 

Why should we make such a heavy 
sacrifice for such „a doubtful gain? 
Why should we surrender our own 
confidence in ourselves and thereby de- 
stroy much of our practical capacity to 
advance the cause of a better governed 
world for some bits of territory which 


we cannot annex without confusing our © 


greatest allies and causing consternation 
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in the councils of organized mankind? 
The year 1945 saw the substantial be- 
ginning of the organization of world 
peace. It should not be discouraging 
to Americans that much still remains 
to be done. We have within our power 
one easy and highly significant con- 
tribution to the incompleted task. Let 
us strengthen the United Nations, 
while we may, by placing conquered 
territory under the trusteeship system. 
Such action will at least improve the 
outlook for peace, and it may be a de- 
cisive measure in averting another great 
war. 
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The I.L.O.: A Going Concern 


By CARTER GOODRICH 


HE International Labor Organiza- 

tion has a past that stretches back 
to the Paris Peace Conference in 1919. 
It has a present, and it has a future 
also. The experience of the I.L.O. is a 
part of the background relevant to 
building for the future. But the I.L.O. 
is part of the foreground also, and that 
is why I have chosen to refer to it in 
my title as “a going concern.” 

-The justification for this phrase is 
not far to seek. As I write this an 
American Regional Conference of the 
International Labor Organization is in 
session in Mexico City. The govern- 
ments, employers, and workers of 
eighteen American nations are repre- 
sented. Our own government delega- 
tion is headed by Senator Chavez of 
-New Mexico. The American employers 
are led by their representative on the 
Governing Body of the I.L.O. The 
United States workers’ delegate is the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the American 
Federation of Labor, and his advisers 
include representatives of the Congress 
.of Industrial Organizations. This is 
the third American Regional Confer- 
ence. Their experience indicates that 
regional planning may add realism to 
international efforts for raising the 
standard of living. It is hoped that 
these American meetings will serve as a 
precedent for similar regional Confer- 
ences in the Far East and in the Near 
East. 


A CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT 


Later this month, at Cleveland on 
April 23, the first meeting of the In- 
dustrial Committee on the Steel In- 
dustry will be held. Representatives 
of the governments, workers, and em- 
ployers of the principal steel-producing 
countries will sit down together to con- 


sider ways and means of improving the 
conditions of life in their industry. It 
is, I think, encouraging that this inter- 
national co-operative effort should be 
launched in an American steel center 
so soon after the settlement of the steel 
strike. 

The Steel Committee, together with 
similar committees in six-other great in- 
ternational industries, represents an in- 
novation in I.L.O. policy. Their crea- 
tion was first proposed by Ernest Bevin, 
now British Foreign Secretary. He 
based his proposal on what he called 
the “value of occupational groups.” 
“Let miners meet, whatever their race 
or language, and they will be bound to- 
gether by coal and their common inter- 
ests; let railwaymen meet, or seamen; 

. . or any of the great occupational 
groups that enter into international 
trade. Once they are brought together 
in a room and have discussed common 
problems, the racial distinction sinks 
into the background and the common in- 
terest of their trade rises uppermost.” ? 

In May, a similar international com- 
mittee on the Metal Trades will hold its 
first meeting, also at Cleveland. Later 
in the same month, the Governing Body 
of the I.L.O. will meet at Montreal to 
vote on the 1947 budget. It will con- 
sider a proposal for an increase over the 
1946 figure of $3,000,000. 

In June, across the continent at 
Seattle, the International Labor Confer- 
ence will meet in a special session de- 
voted to action on the problems of the 
maritime industry. The “International 
Seamen’s Code” adopted in previous 
maritime sessions constitutes one of the 
major achievements of the Organization. 
The Seattle Conference will act on pro- 


1 International Labor Office, Official Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2 (December 1, 1944), p. 138. 
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7 7 posals to add to this code nine new con- 


ventions or labor treaties setting inter- 
national standards for the conditions of 
work of seamen. I will mention only 
one of these, but one that deals with a 
matter of real human interest on which 
I am certain that a definite advance 
will be registered. That is the pro- 
posed convention setting standards for 
crew accommodation on board ship. 
Recognizing “that the ship is not merely 
the seafarer’s place of employment: it 
is his home for a very large part of his 
life,’ the proposals contain specific 
minimum standards for the size, ar- 
rangement, and facilities of the quarters 
in which seamen live and sleep? War- 
time improvements in: American ship- 
building laid the basis for this advance. 
When I.L.O. action on this point was 
first proposed, a London newspaper car- 
ried the headline, “Slum Ships Must Be 
Scuttled.” 


I.L.O. anp U.N. 


This report of the current program. 


could be extended, but this is enough to 
indicate that the I.L.O. is busily at 
work on specific labor issues. It is 
alive and vigorous. It is not, as some 
may have suspected, marking time while 
waiting settlement of the question of its 
relations with the United Nations. I 
hasten to add, however, that everyone 
concerned with the I.L.O. is most eager 
for the establishment of fully co-opera- 
tive relations with the United Nations 
at the earliest possible date. On this, 
the International Labor Organization 
has been clear in its policy and fore- 
handed in its preparations. In Phila- 
delphia, two years ago—even before 
Dumbarton Oaks—the I.L.O. set up its 
Negotiating Delegation to serve in dis- 
cussions with other international or- 


‘2 International Labor Office, Crew Accom- 
modation on Board Ship (Report III to the 
Twenty-Eighth Session of the International 
Labor Conference, 1946), p. 2. 
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ganizations. At London, in January 
1945, the Governing Body expressed 
the desire of the I.L.O. for affiliation 
with the international organization in 
the process of formation and gave its 
instructions to the Negotiating Delega- 
tion regarding the terms on which it 
thought that this affiliation should be 
based. Representatives of the Govern- 
ing Body carried this assurance to the 
United Nations Conference at San 
Francisco. The Paris Conference by 
unanimous vote reaffirmed the desire of 
the I.L.O. for fullest association in the 
common effort. The Negotiating Dele- 
gation stands ready to act. It consists 
of three government representatives, 
three workers, and three employers, to- 
gether with the Chairman of the Gov- 
erning Body, Mr. Myrddin-Evans of 
the British Ministry of Labor, and Mr. 
Phelan, the Acting Director of the In- 
ternational Labor Office. 

From the side of the United Nations, 
the San Francisco Charter instructed 
the Economic and Social Council to 
make arrangements to bring into asso- 
ciation with the United Nations “the 
various specialized agencies established 
by intergovernmental agreement and 
having wide international responsibili- 
ties” in economic, social, and related 
fields. At its first session in January of 
this year, the Economic and Social 
Council appointed an eleven-man sub- 
committee to carry out this instruction. 
It is specifically commissioned to pre- 
pare an agreement with the I.L.O. as 
well as agreements with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the Monetary 
Fund, the International Bank, and the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization. The two 
committees—that of the Economic and 
Social Council and that of the LL.O— 
are expected to meet together toward 
the end of May. This is as far as a 
factual account can go. But since I no 
longer have any personal responsibility 
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for the course of the negotiations, I 
will go further and express the confident 
expectation, first, that an agreement 
will in fact be reached and, second, that 
its terms will be such as to enable the 
International Labor Organization to 
make its full contribution to the great 
common effort, while retaining, in the 
language of the Paris Resolution, “the 
authority essential for the discharge of 
its responsibilities under the constitu- 
tion of the Organization and the Decla- 
ration of Philadelphia.” 3 I hope that 
this agreement will be reached in time 
to be ratified at the September meet- 
ings of the. General Assembly of the 
United Nations and of the International 
Labor Conference. 

The I.L.O. will go forward into the 
future, no longer as what its original 
constitution called it, a part of the en- 
semble of the institutions of the League 
of Nations, but as a member of the 
family of organizations of the United 
Nations. In saying this and in saying 
it with full confidence, I do not .mean 
to suggest that there are no problems 
and no difficulties ahead—far from it. 
Let me suggest some of the questions 
that must -be faced. That of the rela- 
tionship with Russia is still unresolved. 
The I.L.O. has invited the Soviet Union 
to resume membership. Moreover, the 
Paris Conference adopted a constitu- 
tional amendment to insure that no 
member of the United Nations could 
ever be denied admission to the Inter- 
national Labor Organization.* Its work 
will fall short of the fullest effectiveness 
unless the Soviet Union decides to join 
or, failing that, adopts an attitude of 
friendly co-operation. Questions have 
been raised concerning the proper di- 
vision of functions between the I.L.O. 
on the one hand and the organizations, 
international and national, of the trade 

3 International Labor Office, Oficial Bulletin, 


Vol. XXVIII (December 15, 1945), pp. 17-18. 
4 Ibid., p. 2. 
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unions themselves. On this there has e 


been some confusion in the public mind, 
though I believe that those immediately 
concerned will find no great difficulty 
in drawing the line between what can 
be done by an organization created and 
financed by governments and. charged 
with specific functions in preparing 
legislation for adoption by governments 
and what can be done by organizations 
which by their very independence of 
governments have the important func- 
tion of speaking to them as “the voice 


of labor.” No doubt, also, certain ques- ° 


tions of jurisdiction will arise between 
the I.L.O. and the other specialized in- 
tergovernmental organizations or with 
the Economic and Social Council in its 
important function of over-all co-ordina- 
tion, though I am confident that there 
are no problems here that cannot be suc- 
cessfully met on the basis of good will 
and intelligence. 

The setting and the opportunities for 
the [.L.O.’s work differ from those of 
the inter-war period. They represent 
a new challenge to its leadership. It is 
a challenge which could not be success- 
fully met if the Organization’s policy 
were to be too cautious or merely con- 
ventional, if the support of governments 
should become merely perfunctory, if 
the employers should cease to take an 
active part, or if workers should cease 
to give the Organization vitality by the 
demands they make on it. There is no 
room for complacency. No ‘one who 
has lived intimately with the work of 
the I.L.O. can fail to recognize that 
there have been opportunities missed as 
well as opportunities taken. No one 
who is conscious of the problems and 
needs of labor throughout the world 
can fail to realize how much remains to 
be done. 


A LESSON FROM EXPERIENCE 


But these, after all, are questions 
primarily for the International Labor 
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e Organization itself. The present point 
_ is rather to ask what may be learned 
from the experience of the I.L.O. that 
will be of use in planning for the fu- 
ture of the United Nations and its re- 
lated organizations. What factors in 
the history and the nature of the I.L.O. 
may be thought of as accounting for its 
survival in strength and vigor? 

Certain of these factors are political 
in character. The decision of the 
United States Government to join the 
Organization in 1934 was a fact of 
capital importance. So is the I.L.O.’s 
war record. In 1940, after the fall of 
France, John Winant, the Director, 
moved his staff from Geneva in neutral 
and hard-pressed Switzerland to Mont- 
real in belligerent Canada. The action 
was more eloquent than any words. In 
1941, before Pearl Harbor, before a 
majority of the member nations had 
entered the war, the New York Con- 
ference of the I.L.O. declared by .unani- 
mous vote that the victory of the free 
peoples was an indispensable condition 
of the attainment of the ideals of the 
Organization. This was part of the 
setting which made it possible for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in 1944 to send to the 
great International Labor Conference 
that met in this city a message declar- 
ing that the United Nations had no 
need to extemporize a new organization 
in the field of the I.L.0.’s work. Sena- 
tor Elbert Thomas, in a notable speech 
made in the Senate last December after 
his return from the Paris Conference, 
declared that the I.L.O.’s “long history 
[had] infused it with profound political 
wisdom.” As evidence of this, he re- 
ferred to “the quiet disbarment of the 
Argentine workers according to law,” 
to the readmission of Italy to member- 
ship in the Organization, and to steps 
taken toward affiliation with the United 
Nations.’ 


5 Congressional Record (December 12, 1945). 
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Concern for human welfare 


There are, however, three factors of 
a different order which seem to me im- 
portant in accounting for the strength 
of the IL.O. The first is its concern 
with the questions of everyday life. 
When there was danger that the Paris 
Peace Conference would bog down in 
the job of creating the International 
Labor Organization, the British dele- 
gate, George Barnes, wrote a peremp- 
tory letter to Lloyd George. Labor, he 
said, cares “about getting on with those 
things that concern the daily life of 
working folk.’® These are the things 
with which the I.L.O. has been con- 
cerned since its foundation. They are 
not spectacular things, but they are hu- 
man ones. An employment service for 
finding jobs, the shortening of hours of 


` work, social insurance against the com- 


mon risks, the prohibition of child la- 
bor, vacations with pay, safety on the 
docks, wages for a ship-wrecked sailor, 
a fair contract for an African worker 
brought from his kraal to the gold 
mines in the Rand-—these and similar 
problems have been the business of the 
I.L.O. On each of them it has pre- 
pared detailed agreements, in the form 
of conventions or labor treaties, em- 
bodying minimum standards for adop- 
tion by the nations. The terms of these 
conventions or treaties are hammered 
out by the government, employer, and 
worker delegates attending the Confer- 
ence. Adoption requires a two-thirds 
vote. ‘The conventions themselves take 
effect and attain the force of law. only 
when ratified by the individual nations. 
All this involves the slow process of 
discussion, compromise and consent. 
Sometimes it is exasperatingly slow. 
Certainly, it is incomplete in its results. 
Yet sixty-seven conventions have been 

6 James T. Shotwell, Ed., The Origins of the 


International Labor Organization, Vol. I, p. 
206, 
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adopted and they have received more 
than 900 national ratifications. This 
represents a substantial achievement in 
the formulation and acceptance of an 
International Labor Code. These spe- 
cific and concrete measures have been 
the main job of the I.L.O., but the 
delegates from many countries who have 
come together in the annual Conferences 
have discussed these issues in a wide 
setting of social and economic policy. 
In recent years these discussions have 
shown an increasingly clear realization 
that the raising of specific labor stand- 


ards depends on general economic prog-. 


ress and on the achievement of inter- 
national economic co-operation. As the 
Declaration of Philadelphia recognized, 
“poverty anywhere constitutes a danger 
to prosperity everywhere.” 7 


The value of independent representation 


A second major source of IL.O. 
strength lies in its provision for direct 
and independent representation of em- 
ployers and workers. To the Interna- 
tional Labor Conference, each nation is 
entitled to send two government dele- 
gates but also one employer and one 
worker delegate. All delegates have 
equal status. The employer and worker 
representatives are free to speak and 
vote against the spokesmen of their gov- 
ernments, and they frequently exercise 
that freedom. Similarly, the Govern- 
ing Body has seats for sixteen govern- 
ment representatives—also, for eight 
workers and eight employers. These 
non-governmental elements are repre- 
sented in every policy-forming organ of 
the I.L.O. This fact has given the Or- 
ganization much of its special character 
and, I believe, much of its special 
strength. The presence of employers 
and workers has helped to keep the 
terms of the conventions close to indus- 


7 International Labor Office, Oficial Bulletin, 
Vol. XXVI, No. 1 (1944), pp. 1-3. 
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trial realities. Their independence has . 
given to the debates of the Conference 
greater vigor and reality than have been 
customary in international assemblies. 
Perhaps it is not out of place to point 
out that Ernest Bevin obtained a sig- 
nificant part of his international experi- 
ence as a workers’ delegate to I.L.O. 
Conferences. Participation of workers 
and employers has provided for the Or- 
ganization continuing interest and sup- 
port outside of government offices and 
in the great occupational groups. The 
system has broadened the base of in- 
ternational co-operation. 


Active directorship 


A third source of strength is more 
administrative in character. It lies in 
the tradition of an active directorship. 
This tradition was set by the first Di- 
rector, Albert Thomas. Coming to the 
I.L.O. from the post of French Min- 
ister of Munitions, he brought to the 
work the talents of a great statesman 
and extraordinary personal vigor and 
determination. Under the practices he 
established, the I.L.O. Director pre- 
sents on behalf of the Office a specific 
recommendation on every item coming 
before the Conference or the Governing 
Body. These proposals, of course, can- 
not be purely personal. Normally, they 
are based on careful prior consultation. 
Nor are they always adopted. The 
policy making bodies of the I.L.O. fre- 
quently modify them and sometimes re- 
ject them with full democratic vigor. 
Nevertheless, the source of the initia- 
tive is of great importance. No meet- 
ing of the I.L.O. opens without having 
before it specific propositions, based on 
the experience of the permanent staff, 
into which it can put its teeth. In the 
League of Nations, by contrast, the im- 
plications of the title Secretary-General 
were taken somewhat literally, and those 
who held the office carried over to it a 
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g good deal of the tradition of the incon- 
spicuous civil servant. As a result, the 
initiative for making proposals within 
the organs of the League rested—at 
least in form—purely with national rep- 
resentatives despatched to particular 
meetings. A number of competent ob- 
servers, including men who worked in 
the League Secretariat as well as offi- 
cials of the Labor Office, have agreed 
that the greater initiative taken by the 
Directors of the I.L.O. has been an im- 
portant source of the strength of the 
Organization. 

We come then to the immediate ques- 
tion. If these three factors have con- 
tributed to the survival of the I.L.O., 
‘can anything from them be used to 
contribute to the success of the United 
Nations and the other new organiza- 
tions? The answers on the three points 
differ. 

The question of administrative initia- 
tive is, in my judgment, of distinct 
relevance. The makers of the new con- 
stitutions have shown that they are 
aware of the problem. The United Na- 
tions Charter instructs the Secretary- 
General to make an annual report to 
the General Assembly. The Charter 
further authorizes the Secretary-General 
to “bring to the attention of the Se- 
curity Council any matter which in his 
opinion may threaten the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 
The proposals put forward by our State 
Department for an International Trade 
Organization contain the provision that, 
“The Director-General and the Deputy 
- Directors-General should have the au- 
thority to initiate proposals for the con- 
sideration of any organ of the Organi- 


8 See particularly E. J. Phelan, Yes—and 
Albert Thomas and E. F. Ranshofen-Wert- 
heimer, The International Secretariat, Myr. 
Phelan has been an official of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office since it was founded and 
is now Acting Director. Mr. Ranshofen- 
Wertheimer was for ten years a member of 
the Secretariat of the League of Nations. 
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zation.” ® This is clear recognition of 
the principle. I urge its importance on 
all those responsible for the new organi- 
zations in these crucial days in which 
their traditions and working methods 
are in the process of formation, 

On the second point, that of non-gov- 
ernmental representation, the answer is 
a different one. So far, no one of the 
new constitutions gives votes to repre- 
sentatives of interest groups. Farmers 
do not vote, at least as such, in the 
F.A.O. It is not proposed that traders 
should vote in the International Trade 
Organization. In this respect the I.L.O., 
which was unique in 1919, remains 
unique in 1946. Perhaps its precedent 
cannot be followed. In the fields cov- 
ered by the new specialized agencies, 
the conflicting interests that must be 
reconciled are not as neatly paired as 
are employers and workers in the labor 
field. At least I have heard no sugges- 
tion to pit teachers and pupils against 
each other in U.N.E.S.C.O. or doctors 
and patients against each other in the 
proposed International Health Organi- 
zation! No doubt there are more seri- 
ous objections to be raised. But żf the 
new specialized organizations do not 
employ the method of non-governmen- 
tal representation—and I am not here 
to argue that they should—there lies 
on them a special responsibility to find 
other ways of bringing representatives 
of the public and of the great profes- 
sional and vocational organizations into 
participation in their work. This much 
at least of the I.L.O. lesson must be 
taken over. Successful international co- 
operation—economic, social, cultural— 
cannot be a matter of government offi- 
cials alone. 

I return to the first point, the strength 
derived by the I.L.O. from its concern 
with the questions of daily life. Can 


s U. S. Department of State, Proposals for 
Expansion of World Trade and Employment 
(November 1945), p. 28. 
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this principle be applied in the building 
of the new organizations? The answer 
is very clear. It not only can be ap- 
plied; it has been in fact applied. 
Those who framed the original plan for 
the Economic and Social Council in- 
tended to create an agency that would 
serve the practical and everyday needs 
of mankind. This was in the minds of 
the delegates at San Francisco when 
they raised the Economic and Social 
Council to its place as one of the prin- 
cipal organs of the United Nations. 
This was the basis of the popular en- 
thusiasm and hope with which that 
decision was received. This is the com- 
mon purpose on which the new special- 
ized organizations—for nutrition, for 
finance, for education, for health, for 
trade—are being built. For the most 
part the effective means are largely still 
to be worked out, but the intent is clear. 


Tse GOAL 
The Constitution of the I.L.O. de- 
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clares that lasting peace can be estab- e 
lished only on the basis of social justice. 
The Declaration of Philadelphia says 
that “the war against want requires 

. . continuous and concerted interna- 
tional effort.” This is the faith not of 
the I.L.O. alone but of the entire en- 
terprise of the United Nations. Its 
most lasting hopes rest in co-operative 
effort to remove the causes of war by 
improving the conditions of daily liv- 
ing. To say this is to repeat a com- 
monplace, but it is one which will bear 
repeating at a time when our attention 
and that of the world is fixed on the 
grave and spectacular problem with 
which the Security Council is now 
dealing. 

In the common effort toward this 
great end, the International Labor Or- 
ganization will continue to play an hon- 
ored and an effective, but not an ex- 
clusive, part. To this effort, it brings 
a rich experience and a vigorous tra- 
dition. 
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Postwar Treatment of Japan 


By Martin T. BENNETT 


UR policies toward Germany and 
Japan at the conclusion of World 


War II differ markedly from our policy 


toward Germany in 1918. This time 
we know that we must find satisfactory 
solutions for the political and economic 
problems of the peace if our success in 
the military phases of the conflict is not 
to be another hollow victory. This 
_ time, our country, in concert with our 
Allies, proposes to adopt a policy that 
will not only restore some part of the 
losses suffered by the victims of the ag- 
gressor nations, but will also effect basic 
readjustments in the national economies 
of Germany and Japan and their neigh- 
boring countries. By means of these 
readjustments, which we may call “in- 
dustrial disarmament,” we propose to 
reduce drastically the power of Ger- 
many and Japan to wage war, and to 
strengthen very greatly the ability of 
their former victims to withstand at- 
tack in the future. This we shall do 
by removing as reparations from Ger- 
many and Japan the industrial capital 
equipment not needed to sustain a 
standard of living specified by the Pots- 
dam formula. Once installed and in 
operation in the countries of the repara- 
tions claimants, such equipment will 


contribute positively to the industrial 


development of areas whose economic 
significance formerly lay in the supply 
of raw materials to processing nations, 
and in the furnishing of markets for 
cheap manufactured products. As these 
areas become developed industrially, 
they will be able to defend themselves 
against attack and, even more impor- 
tant to us, they will be able to partici- 
pate much’ more actively in the eco- 
nomic give-and-take of world trade. 


ability to wage war. 


AN ENGINEER’S POINT oF VIEW 


In presenting my views on the post- 
war treatment of enemy countries I am 
speaking as an engineer who has spent 
considerable effort and time studying 
the effect of industrial development and 
industrial organization upon a nation’s 
May I state not 
merely for the record but with com- 
plete sincerity that any opinions that I 
may express, and some of them I feel 
very: keenly, in no way reflect decisions 
or policies of any government agencies 
for which I have done technical work. 
Where a matter of policy is definite and 
has been decided, I will mention sources. 
In all other cases it may be assumed 
that anything that impinges on policy 
is my personal observation. 

While I have engaged in more ex- 
tensive study of the industrial structure 
of Europe than of Asia, my remarks 
here will be confined to the Far East 
because my most recent experience with 
the problems of industrial disarma- 
ment, reparations and postwar pro- 
grams has been in this area. I make 
no claim to being an expert in the Far 
Eastern field, but I have had the op- 
portunity to observe at first hand and 
on the ground the dimensions of our 
task in reducing Japan’s ability to wage 
war. l 

Before going into detail, however, you 
may be interested in an engineer’s com- 
ments upon Japanese industrial tech- 
niques. I was not too impressed by 
them. While it is true that they made 
a remarkable showing with relatively 
few resources, they accomplished this 
at the cost of great sacrifices on the 
part of the Japanese people and the na- 
tive peoples they were able to impress 
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into the Greater East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere. The early Japanese victories in 
the war were political and strategic in 
character rather than the result of tech- 
nological abilities approaching our own. 
For example, there is extremely poor 
illumination in Japanese factories al- 
though the effect of lighting on effi- 
ciency is well known. Even though 
Japan has developed tremendously large 
sources of electrical energy, electric 
lighting is used sparingly. The build- 
ings with saw-tooth roofs, originally de- 
signed to catch the diffuse northern 
light, may have the vertical skylights 
face not to the north, but to the south, 
or to the rising sun. Safety precautions 
are conspicuously absent. Bare wires 
or open switches may be lying on the 
floor. Belts and moving parts are so 
exposed that they could easily catch 
the clothing or the limbs of any work- 
man who might be going by. Manhole 
covers may be missing. Guards to pro- 
tect against flying fragments are seldom 
seen. In fact, the only consideration 
for the workman appears to be the pres- 
ence of flimsily constructed redoubts 
against bomb fragments, and even more 
flimsily constructed bomb. shelters. The 
latter appear to be more for psycho- 
logical effect than for protection. 
Probably most noticeable to engi- 
neers, is the waste of human effort in 
the handling of materials, and the 
waste of materials which results from 
stockpiling of raw and semi-finished 
materials in every stage of Japanese in- 
dustrial processes. Except for a few 
bottleneck : items, Japan might have 
continued the war for some time with- 
out drawing on new raw materials. 
Not only is it difficult to respect a 
_ technology that fails to provide such 
aids to efficiency, but it is also difficult 
to respect an economy that depends on 
extreme oppression of labor. Wage 
scales are terribly low by any standard 
of value, and hours are long. The 
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legalized slavery of indentured labor, e 
including that of women and children, 
is a poor incentive to’ efficient opera- 
tion. One is depressed by the large 
number of children employed in Japan. 
It is difficult to tell how much of this 
is a hangover from war efforts, but by 
the end of the war there were over 
4,000,000 children under 17 years old 
gainfully employed in that relatively 
small country. 


Asia’s DEPENDENCE ON JAPAN 


But in spite of disparaging Japanese 
technological ability, one must recog- 
nize that the dependence of Asia on 
Japan has been very real—far more real 
than the dependence of Europe on Ger- 
many ever has been. The Gilbert and 
Sullivan aspects of the Island Empire 
should not blind us to the Japanese 
ability to make deals, to engineer finan- 
cial manipulations, and to exercise strong 
undercover influences. The Japanese de- 
liberately planned: to make the whole 
of Asia a tributary to their economy 
and a means of supporting their mili- 
tary adventures. This was Japan’s 
secret weapon; while not as sensational 
as the two atomic bombs, it may be al- 
most as effective. ` 

Let us look at the sources of economic 
power in Asia. Japan is even poorer in 
natural resources than Germany would 
be without the Ruhr. I don’t know 
much about Soviet Asia but there is 
little doubt that it is richly endowed. 
The remainder of the continent is known 
to be far better endowed than Japan. 

The most important natural resources 
are coal—particularly coking coal—iron 
ore, and petroleum. These are needed 
in quantity by any large-scale industry 
and Japan has taken all possible steps: 
to increase their availability. Despite 
all her efforts, however, she has only 
succeeded at home in developing non- 
coking coal to a third of non-Soviet 
Asia’s total capacity, iron ore to a 
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esixth, and petroleum to about one-half 
of 1 per cent. 

But the basic industries are greatly 

expanded. Japan, with only a fiftieth 
of Asia’s area and a fifteenth of her 
population, has half of the pig iron ca- 
pacity, three-quarters of the ingot steel 
made in part from pig iron, and five- 
sixths of the steel finishing. Note here 
that as the process proceeds from iron 
ore to finished steel, the proportion in 
Japan has increased from one-sixth for 
iron ore to five-sixths for finished steel. 
Just the opposite trend of development 
has taken place on the continent, except 
in India where the proportions are more 
evenly balanced. 

Japan, with no indigenous sources of 
coal of grades suitable for making 
metallurgical coke, has forty, per cent 
of the ovens for making such coke. She 
has no economical ores of aluminum or 
magnesium, yet has about half of the 
manufacturing facilities. She has well 
over three-quarters of the chemical 
equipment and slightly less than three- 
quarters of the electric equipment. She 
had even a larger proportion of mer- 
chant shipping. 

It is easy to look at these rather 
Startling figures of Japanese basic in- 
dustrial power and to credit it merely 
to the superior education and training 
of the Japanese. But that is too easy 
an answer, because the training and 
abilities of the Japanese have been de- 
voted not only to increasing their own 
industrial might but also to suppressing 
the industrial strength of their neigh- 
bors. When it became necessary to 
draw upon the manpower of the con- 
quered areas, Japan held this develop- 
ment pretty largely to the more primary 
stages of manufacture. The conquered 
territories thus were made dependent on 
Japan for markets for the cheaper prod- 
ucts. While this was going on, Japan 
expanded her home island capacities 
and trained her own labor in the more 
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skilled steps of manufacture which 
added a larger portion to the value of 
the final commodity. 

By exporting manufactured products 
at very low prices, Japan made Asia in- 
creasingly dependent on Japanese in- 
dustry and at the same time encouraged 
expansion at home. Low-priced exports 
were made possible because of the very 
low prices paid Japanese labor, and also 
through such devices as inflation, sub- 
sidy, confiscation and coercion. Profits 
at home were guaranteed by cash grants, 
price fixing, preferential shipping rates 
and tax preferences, which were paid 
for by consumers and smaller taxpay- 
ers. Since this was accompanied also 
by a great centralization of ownership 
of productive facilities in the so-called 
Zaibatsu of Japan, these owners pros- 
pered and grew. But the Japanese peo- 
ple themselves were unable to afford 
the goods and services which normally 
would be available to a population of a 
country industrialized to the same de- 
gree. 

When this expansionism created un- 
endurable drains on Japanese foreign 
exchange balances, territories with natu- 
ral resources were gradually brought 
into the Yen area and industrial ex- 
pansion under Japanese ownership was 
started in these territories. And de- 
spite the tribute obtained from the con- 
quered areas, the people had to tighten 
their belts more and more as the war 
lengthened. 

Thus we find at the end of the war a 
far-reaching dependency on Japan for 
outlets for natural resources, and for 
supplies of finished products, Unless 
this dependency is reversed, most of 
the rest of Asia will be in no shape to 
resist possible future Japanese aggres- 
sion, economic or military. 


JAPANESE PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY 


How much of her industrial capacity 
Japan could use economically and peace- 
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fully is not easy to determine because 
from 1931 on, Japanese production was 
Increasingly geared to war. The period 
from 1926 to 1930 is about as reliable 
a base as one can find. While the popu- 
lation of Japan today is only about 25 
per cent greater than the average of 
1926 to 1930, her over-all industrial ca- 
pacity, giving full consideration to war 
damage in all forms, is at present sev- 
eral times greater than her consump- 
tion in the earlier period. 

Specifically, pig iron capacity is 314 
times the earlier consumption; ingot 
steel 7 times; steel-finished 5 times; 
heavy chemicals 4 to 8 times. Japan 
has twice as much power equipment as 
she had in the earlier period, and 544 
times as many machine tools. She has 
a large aluminum industry which did 
not exist prior to 1934, and a number 
of industries for making substitutes 
such as synthetic petroleum and rubber. 
This picture of Japanese capacity may 
be somewhat different from the impres- 
sions created by reports in the press 
and from returned visitors. An ob- 
Server is impressed by the devastation 
caused by our bombing; nevertheless, it 
did not effect as much permanent dam- 
age to industrial capacity as some be- 
Reports that Japanese industry 
has been obliterated or anything like it 
are fantastic. And so are reports that 
it has been moved in bulk to the conti- 
nent. 

The fact is that our precision bomb- 
ing did not include a large number of 
targets but specialized on those targets 
where the effects would be felt quickly, 
such as oil refineries, aircraft and air- 
craft component plants, and shipping. 
Much of the damage visitors see in 
Japanese cities is the result of incendi- 
ary raids which burned out square miles 
of wooden houses and small shops. The 
picture Js appalling but the permanent 
damage to industry is small. Further- 
more, the most important effect of 
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bombing was to create disorganization... 
The fact that production fell way off 
does not mean that it could not be re- 
organized, given time and incentives. 
Again, a large amount of equipment was 
put in caves, either to protect it against 
bombing, or if it were idle, to hide it 
from being taken for scrap metal. 
Finally, bombing permanently damages 
only a small part of the machinery in 
any plant. It wrecks the building, pip- 
ing, power. wires, shafting, and so on, 
but the machines can be set up and 
operated again. 

In sum, Japan still has far more in- 
dustrial capacity ready to operate or 
that could readily be made to operate 
than she can use peacefully. She has 
far more than the remainder of non- 
Soviet Asia. What can be done about 
this dominant position? Cairo and 
Potsdam have set a course. ` 

At Cairo it was declared that Japan 
should be stripped of all the territories 
she has occupied since the beginning of 
World War I, and that all territory 
taken from the Chinese is to be re- 
turned. She is also to be driven out of 
Korea in order that, in due course. 
Korea may become free and independ- 
At Potsdam the program fo! 
Japan was specified in much greater 
detail with a warning that there would 
be no modification of the terms. Mili- 
tary occupancy was instigated until 
there is convincing proof that Japan’s 
war-making power is destroyed. ‘The 
authority and influence of those who 
led Japan to embark upon world con- 
quest are to be eliminated and all mili- 
tary forces are to be completely dis- 
armed. ‘The Japanese Government is 
to remove all obstacles to reviving and 
strengthening democratic tendencies, and 
the freedoms of speech, religion, and 
thought, and respect for fundamental 
human rights, are to be established. 
Japan is to be permitted to maintain 
such industries as would sustain her 
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economy and permit the exaction of 
just reparations in kind, but not those 


‘which will enable her to rearm for war. 


These are not all the provisions of the 
Potsdam Declaration with respect to 
Japan, but these certainly commit us to 
a very extensive reshaping of the po- 
litical and economic structure of Japan. 
Some proposals in current discussion, 
which do not anticipate a far-reaching 
program for this reformation, seem to 
ignore this very extensive commitment. 

One occasionally becomes aware of 
undercurrents concerning the advisa- 
bility of maintaining Japan as a power- 
ful buffer between us and the Soviet 
Far East. This proposal is much like 
the proposals advanced for the role of 
Germany after World War I. History 
has already written its own bloody 
comment on this bulwark against Bol- 
shevistic theory. But even if such a 
buffer were desirable or rational, Japan 
does not meet the requirements. To 
act as a buffer, Japan must be able to 
draw upon the natural and human re- 
sources which Cairo and Potsdam de- 
clared should be taken away from her. 
Such a program is clearly a denial of 
international agreements, and can be 
based only on a defeatist attitude to- 
wards the ability of the world to main- 
tain peace. Furthermore, it would be 
a sell-out of the peoples of Asia with 
whom we have cast our lot. 

Looking at the unbalanced scale of 
economic power in Asia, it appears 
logical both that the heavy pan of the 
balance be lightened, and the light pan 
be given weight. Merely eliminating 
Japan’s present offensive power would 
not prevent her from regaining it in the 
future. A constructive program for 
Asia requires that the remaining coun- 
tries be encouraged to develop the eco- 
nomic potential inherent in their physi- 
cal and human resources. Much of the 
industrial equipment they need can be 
obtained from Japan as reparations. In 
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installing and operating such equip- 
ment, it will be necessary, initially at 
least, to draw upon American technical 
skills and those of other nations. As 
the rest of the world recovers from the 
ravages of war, it will be possible to 
provide Asia with additional industrial 
equipment to be integrated with that 
transferred from Japan. When this is 
accomplished our concern with Japan’s 
internal problems need be much less 
acute than it is now. 


MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
DISARMAMENT 


The program for reducing the war- 
making ability of Japan itself is many 
sided. Initially, it calls for military and 
industrial disarmament, the taking over 
of external assets, and encouraging the 
Japanese people to undertake for them- 
selves, under Allied guidance, such 
changes in their political and economic 
institutions as will make Japan a good 
neighbor. In addition to those acts 
which can be completed in a matter of 
a very few years, it will be necessary to 
impose some controls that may have to 
be continued for some time but, let us 
hope, in decreasing comprehensiveness. 
These cantrols probably should be insti- 
tuted during occupation and some of 
them may be incorporated ultimately in 
a treaty of peace. If a thorough job of 
industrial disarmament is done initially, 
Japan’s capacity and ability to wage 
war can be kept low largely by limiting 
imports of strategic materials. Control 
over Japan’s desire to wage war may be 
more difficult. 

The military disarmament of Japan 
is well under way. Arms, ammunition 
and implements of war are being de- 
stroyed or scrapped. Transportation 
limitations will prolong repatriation, but 
it is going on continually. The home 
island armies are demobilized. Since 
every man in Japan wears some kind of 
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a uniform most of the time, the ex- 
soldiers are hardly distinguishable from 
the rest of the people. 

Industrial disarmament will take 
much longer. Announcement has just 
been made that a number of war plants 


in Japan have been “frozen” by Gen- — 


eral MacArthur, and that he is await- 
‘ing orders to prepare the equipment for 
shipment as reparations. War plant 
includes equipment useful solely for 
manufacture of munitions, such as 
armor-plate mills, gun mills, and chemi- 
cal equipment for the manufacture of 
military explosives. The justification 
. for the removal of each is quite obvious, 
if no peaceful use in Japan can be 
found. Some of them can find peace- 
ful uses elsewhere. If not, they should 
be destroyed rather than made a part 
of reparations. 

The complete industrial disarmament 
of Japan, however, will require remov- 
als of many other categories of indus- 
trial equipment. The surplus of ca- 
-pacity in the basic industries which I 
mentioned earlier can be an important 
reparation to the countries which have 
been victims of Japanese aggression. 
These facilities would include some of 
the blast furnaces, steel furnaces, roll- 
ing mills, metal-working machinery, 
electric power plants, heavy chemical 
plants and transportation equipment. 
Included in these categories also would 
be entire industries built up for au- 
tarkic purposes, such as aluminum, 
magnesium, synthetic petroleum, syn- 
thetic rubber, and synthetic fiber in- 
dustries which were developed in the 
late thirties with the intention of secur- 
ing the home islands against blockade. 
They are burdensome to the economy 
and serve no need that cannot be bet- 
ter served by imports. The equipment 
‘can be used elsewhere. 

If the capacity of the basic industries 
in Japan is limited to that required to 
fill the needs of the population, the 
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‘danger of diverting facilities to war pur- 
poses is greatly reduced. Should in- 
ternal reforms in Japan so increase 
purchasing power that these facilities 
become inadequate to fill domestic de- 
mands, they should be allowed to ex- 
pand. A country with a healthily ex- 
panding internal market does not need 
to resort to war to solve unemployment 
problems. . But it is essential that in- 
dustrial capacity not be increased ex- 
cept as a result of pressure from within. 
In any event, industrial capacity which 
is in excess of present Japanese require- 
ments might well become obsolete by 
the time the internal market has ex- 
panded. For this reason, surplus ca- 
pacity can be removed now. 

Some strategic key industries might 
be removed in order to force dependence 
on imports, so that import controls can 
be used as a method of preventing re- 
armament. To a very considerable de- 
gree the manufacture of aluminum, 
magnesium, iron and steel, fall in this 
category. There are sound economic 
reasons, in addition, for eliminating 
completely the manufacture of alumi- 
num and magnesium. However, the 
entire elimination of the iron and steel 
industry would doubtless force too great 
a drain on the export-import balance. 
Actually, the only other key industry 
that can be eliminated in its entirety 
without causing a large import appears 
to be the industry which manufactures 
ball and roller bearings. 

' The removal of Japanese foreign as- 
sets from Japanese control and owner- 
ship will accomplish a twofold purpose. 
First, foreign assets cannot then be 
used against the countries where they 
are located or against contiguous coun- 
tries. Second, these facilities can be 
devoted to the strengthening of the 
formerly occupied areas. This appears 
to be a very just form of reparations, 
as well as a purposeful one. However, 
elimination of Japanese control over 
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yeloreign assets of every type may take 
considerable time and effort. It will 
be preferable to rely upon initially less 
efficient native management of these 
assets than to permit their continued 
administration by Japanese personnel. 
The latter would inevitably manage 
them for the benefit of Japan’s long- 
term interests. Fortunately, the Asiatic 
custom of having a native No. 1 boy 
has been carried into industrial manage- 
ment, and the probabilities are that 
considerable managerial and technical 
know-how has been acquired by native 
personnel which actually has been op- 
erating the facilities for the Japanese. 
In fact, there may be sufficient person- 
nel among them to provide a nucleus of 
management for the new developments 
which will start with plant and equip- 
ment removed from Japan. 


INSTITUTIONAL DISARMAMENT 


_ The institutional disarmament of Ja- 
pan cannot be spelled out and justified 
in as clear-cut a manner as is possible 
in the case of industry. The Japanese 
type of centralized control and owner- 
ship of industry is a form of authori- 
tarianism that will always work against 
democracy. Many proposals and de- 
vices are now under consideration for 
the elimination of the power and influ- 
ence of the big property owning fami- 
lies, known as the Zaibatsu. — 

As Japan has emerged as a modern 
state, the Zaibatsu have succeeded in 
superimposing an industrial and com- 
mercial economy upon a feudal, social, 
and political structure. By control 
over credit, they have absorbed most 
private enterprise. By alliance with the 
military and royalty, they have been 
given title to nearly all of the industrial 
installations planned and undertaken 
for the purposes of war. Had Japan 
won the war, these families would have 
secured most of the benefits. They 
have contributed little to Japan that 
was not aimed toward aggression. Yet 
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today they have legal possession of a 
large part of the productive economy. 
Some estimates indicate that over 40 
per cent of Japan’s national wealth is 
owned by the four largest of the fifteen 
or twenty Zaibatsu. 

Some proposals for the elimination of 
the Zaibatsu would merely lop off one 
or two layers at the top of the corporate 
pyramid. Other proposals would re- 
place the customary tax preference 
granted the Zaibatsu with tax discrimi- 
nation, so that they would be forced to 
dispose of their assets. Some propose 
to rely on reparations and vesting of 
foreign investments as a means of re- 
moving the most important part of their 
physical assets. Others propose taking 
stock .interests as reparations which 
would permit the exercise of managerial 
control, presumably in the interests of 
peace, by the countries receiving repara- 
tions. Other proposals are for much 
more drastic measures which, according 
to their proponents, are necessary if 
this structure which has been built up 
over so many years is to be eliminated. 

One such plan is to apply a procedure 
somewhat ‘like the one applied by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission in 
its simplification of public utility hold- 
ing company structures in the United 
States. This method would require 
peeling off layer after layer of the 
corporate ownership and selling the 
stockholdings of the holding companies. 
The stocks would be exchanged for war 
savings bonds and frozen bank de- 
posits, thus accomplishing a dispersion 
of ownership and a restoration of finan- 
cial control to the operating levels. The 
Zaibatsu have in the past allowed nearly 
complete managerial autonomy in the 
operating companies, and this would 
only remove financing benefits. The 
incentives of competition would be ex- 
pected to compensate for losses of help 
from the top companies. Objections 
that this is a violation of private prop- 
erty rights are made, but the proponents 
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of extensive decentralization answer that 
since subsidies, grants, tax preferences, 
price controls and other devices have 
forced the people of Japan to pay for 
the expansion of Zaibatsu property, it 
is a travesty to call it private property. 

To the institutional reform of sepa- 
rating finance from state is being added 
the separation of religion and state, 
which has already been decreed. This 
probably will also accomplish a sepa- 
ration ‘of religion and industry, which 
is no minor reform. Throughout the 
development of Japan’s war-making 
ability, the unity of interest among the 
leaders in government, religion, indus- 
try, and militarism, has been marked. 
If the occupation of Japan can result in 
the development of independent public 
interests in the first three, the fourth 
may never exist again. 

The policy of the United States to- 
ward the government of Japan is elo- 
- quently stated in a document signed 
by our President on September sixth. 
I quote: “The policy is to use the ex- 
isting form of government in Japan, 
not to support it. Changes in the form 
of government initiated by the Japa- 
nese people or government in the di- 
rection of modifying its feudal and 
authoritarian tendencies are to be per- 


mitted and favored. In the event that 


the effectuation of such changes in- 
volves the use of force by the Japanese 
people or government against persons 
opposed thereto, the Supreme Com- 
mander should intervene only where 
necessary to ensure the security of his 
forces and the attainment of all other 
objectives of the occupation.” 

‘I can add nothing to this declaration. 
It is obviously wiser to encourage the 
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Japanese to fashion their own demo- 


cratic structure than to impose a gov- 
ernment of our design. It will take 
more time but the result is more likely 
to endure. The initial steps taken by 
General MacArthur in all phases of 
the occupation have, in my opinion, 
been masterful despite many difficul- 
ties. But we must recognize that these 
steps are initial and that much help 
will have to be given to him before we 
can feel secure. 

Probably all of the changes we at- 
tempt to make in Japan will not be suc- 
cessful, or will be successful only in 
part. Even if success were complete, 
the security of the world, and particu- 
larly of Asia, would require some meas- 
ures of continuing control. During the 
military occupation, control measures 
will be simple to enforce, but after the 
military or Allied police force is re- 
moved, controls will not be so easily 
exercised. 

The magnitude of our task in Japan 
may appall some of my readers. Not 
only does it appear to require a broad 
program, but also one of long duration. 
If we as citizens of the United Nations 
complain of this burden, we fail to re- 
member for how long it is that we have 
done nothing. Throughout their long 
history as a homogeneous nation, the 
Japanese have admired and cultivated 
the art of war. For over fifty years 
they have indulged in territorial ex- 
pansion. Japan has used what she ob- 
tained from one conquest to increase 
her strength for further aggression. To 


‘reverse the trend of fifty years, which 


reached a feverish velocity in the last . 
fifteen, will require endurance, courage 
and international co-operation. 


Martin T. Bennett, Consulting Engineer and Economist in Washington, D. C., has 
recently returned from Japan where he was adviser on industrial matters to Ambassador 
Edwin W. Pauley of the United States Reparations Mission. During the war he devoted 


almost his entire time to work with various war agencies. 


Prior to the war he was as- 


sociated with public utility commissions in the states of New York and. Wisconsin. 


Postwar Treatment of Germany 


By Henry MorcENTHAU, Jr. 


ONFUSION and let-down are sali- 

ent characteristics of the period 

through which we are now passing. 

These characteristics are nowhere -more 

evident than in the matter of our policy 
towards Germany. 

How did our policy evolve, what is it, 
and how is it being applied? So many 
conflicting answers are being given to 
each of these questions—so many alle- 
gations and counter-allegations are being 
made—that people are becoming be- 
wildered and tired of the whole prob- 
lem. This state of mind can have dan- 
gerous consequences. 

From the summer of 1944, when the 
question of policy towards defeated 
Germany first began to be discussed at 
the Cabinet level, until my resignation 
from the Cabinet about a year later, I 
was intimately in touch with the de- 
velopment of that policy. Now, I want 
to try, on the basis of my knowledge of 
events, to clarify the record on a num- 
ber of matters which have been in dis- 
pute. This may help to reduce present 
confusion, some of which, I regret to 
say, has been deliberately created. 

In the first place, how did our policy 
towards Germany evolve? It was a 
matter which President Roosevelt con- 


. sidered of crucial importance and about - 


which he held strong convictions. The 
keystone of the President’s wartime 
policy was the development and main- 
tenance of solidarity among the Allies 
both to accomplish the complete defeat 
of our enemies and for the subsequent 
winning of the peace. Less than one 
month after we entered the war, the 
United Nations was founded. The 
Joint Declaration by the United Na- 
tions, issued at Washington on January 
1, 1942, stressed the essentiality of the 
full use of resources to achieve complete 


victory, and the signatory governments 
also pledged themselves to refrain from 
making any separate armistice or peace 
with the enemies. 

As a further step in strengthening the 
United Nations solidarity and assuring 
the complete defeat of our enemies, 
President Roosevelt devised the now 
famous formula of unconditional sur- 
render. He secured the British Prime 
Minister’s acceptance of this formula at 
the Casablanca meeting in January 
1943, and the principle was subse- 
quently submitted to and accepted by 
Marshal Stalin. 

At the Teheran Conference in Novem- 
ber 1943, President Roosevelt, Marshal 
Stalin, and Prime Minister Churchill 
reached an understanding for the mili- 
tary occupation of Germany after un- 


‘conditional surrender had been achieved. 


Occupation by the forces of the three 
powers was to be on a zonal basis, with 
a consultative and co-ordinating body 
at the top. There was also some pre- 
liminary discussion of other questions 
of policy towards defeated Germany. 
The Teheran plan for three-power oc- 
cupation of Germany was revised at 
Yalta to include France as an occupy- 
ing power. 


_THE Poricy ESTABLISHED 


This, then, was the general back- 
ground—unconditional surrender, to be 
followed by military occupation of Ger- 
many along zonal lines. This was the 
framework into which our plans had to 
be fitted. The policy issues involved 
began to be considered and discussed 
at the Cabinet level in the summer of 
1944, During a visit to the Euro- 
pean theater at that time, I had an op- 
portunity to look into the plans for oc- 
cupation of Germany which were then 
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being prepared at SHAEF. This plan- 
ning was being carried on by British 
and American officers in the staff di- 
vision concerned with military govern- 
ment, It seemed to me that these mili- 
tary plans placed too great a share of 
the responsibility for rehabilitating Ger- 
many on the occupying forces rather 
than on the German people themselves, 
and that not enough emphasis was 
being placed on the task of destroying 
Nazi influence: and eliminating Ger- 
many’s industrial potential for war. In 
any event, it was clear that these were 
important issues of national policy 
which ought not to be decided at a tech- 
nical military level. 

On returning to Washington, I re- 
ported these impressions and views to 
President Roosevelt. I found that he, 
himself, had already given a great deal 
of thought to these issues and that his 
own convictions and views were in close 
accord with the opinions which I had 
expressed. Following my report to him, 
the President directed that the question 
of policy toward defeated Germany be 
considered by Mr. Hull, Mr. Stimson, 
and myself. In the ensuing month, the 
three of us explored and discussed this 
problem at considerable length. Failing 
to reach full agreement, each one sub- 
mitted his own views to the President 
who made the final decision. That de- 
cision was essentially in accord with 
the President’s earlier conclusions and 
it did not differ significantly from my 
own views on the subject. 

At the Quebec Conference in Septem- 
ber 1944, the President raised with Mr. 
Churchill this question of treatment of 
Germany. He invited me to Quebec to 
join in these conversations. At the con- 
clusion of the discussions on this topic, 
a memorandum of agreement was dic- 
tated by Prime Minister Churchill to 
his secretary and was then read and in- 
itialed by him and by President Roose- 
velt. Because I feel that it may be 
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helpful for the record, I am going tam, 
quote this memorandum. 


At a conference between the President 
and the Prime Minister upon the best 
measures to prevent renewed rearmament 
by Germany, it was felt that an essential 
feature was the future disposition of the 
Ruhr and the Saar. 

The ease with which the metallurgical, 
chemical, and electric industries in Ger- 
many can be converted from peace to war 
has already been impressed upon us by 
bitter experience. It must also be re- 
membered that the Germans have devas- 
tated a large portion of the industries of 
Russia and of other neighbouring Allies, 
and. it is only in accordance with justice 
that these injured countries should be en- 
titled to remove the machinery they re- 
quire in order to repair the losses they have 
suffered. The industries referred to in the 
Ruhr and in the Saar would therefore. be 
necessarily put out of action and closed 
down. It was felt that the two districts 
should be put under some body under the 
world organization which would supervise 
the dismantling of these industries and 
make sure that they were not started up’ 
again by some subterfuge. 

This programme for eliminating the war- 
making industries in the Ruhr and in the 
Saar is looking forward to converting Ger- 
many into a country primarily agricultural 
and pastoral in its character. 

The Prime Minister and the President 
were in agreement upon this programme. 


(Intd.) O. K. 
F. D. R. 
(Intd.) W. S. C. 
15 9 
September 15, 1944 


After this agreement was reached, 
the question whether northwestern Ger- 
many, including the Ruhr, should be 
occupied by American or by British 
forces was quickly settled in Britain’s 
favor. This question had previously 
been the subject of much debate over 
a number of months, 

Before going ahead to describe the 
subsequent stages in the development 
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ai Allied policy toward Germany, I 
should like to digress briefly in order to 
comment on two features of this Quebec 
memorandum. The first feature is that 
this laid special emphasis on the dispo- 
sition of the Ruhr and the Saar. The 
Saar will, I presume, be formally trans- 
ferred in due course to France, but the 
question of the disposition of the, Ruhr 
is still unsettled. The French proposal 
for internationalization of this critically 
important industrial area has not been 
given a thorough hearing. Instead, the 
proposal has been treated evasively. 
The issue has been dodged. 

Second, the Quebec memorandum sets 
forth the objective of converting Ger- 
many into a primarily agricultural coun- 
try, through the elimination of war- 
making industries. I believe in this 
policy. J wish also to emphasize, how- 
ever, that the policy is an official policy 
of governments, not—as is so often al- 
leged—a personal scheme or plot of 
mine. 


REORIENTATION 


What this policy means has also been 
the subject of much misrepresentation, 
sometimes deliberately hostile. The 
policy means a reorientation of Ger- 
man economic life away from heavy in- 
dustries which cater to the war machine, 
towards agriculture and other activities 
directly related to the satisfaction of 
clvilian wants. 

In my book, Germany Is Our Prob- 
lem, I have put forward a detailed 
blueprint for effecting this reorienta- 
tion. Despite her intense concentration 
on heavy indusiry and armaments, Ger- 
many before the war employed more 
workers in agriculture than did the 
United States, out of a smaller work- 
ing population than ours. During the 
war, Germany was nearly self-sufficient 
in foodstuffs. If Germany’s industrial 
war potential is to be eliminated, a 
substantial proportion of the workers 
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released must be absorbed in agricul- 
ture unless they are to remain unem- 
ployed in cities. Agricultural activities 
must become the largest single field of 
employment for the German population. 
Far from being an inhuman program, 
this is the only humane way of effecting 
the necessary industrial disarmament of 
Germany. It is probable that the trans- 
fer to Poland of a substantial part of 
eastern Germany will prevent Germany 
from reaching full self-sufficiency in 
food, even with increased productive 
effort, but this need not interfere with’ 
maximum concentration of effort in 
agriculture. 

So far as I am aware, no one has 
proposed the elimination of all German 
industry. Certainly I have not, al- 
though if I did not know better, listen- 
ing to my critics would long ago have 
convinced me that I had. As is clearly 
set forth on pages 70 and 71 of my book 
for anyone who wishes to find out, my 
proposed blueprint, based on Germany’s 
1937 frontiers, calls for the retention of 
6,600,000 workers in industry and an 
additional 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 in 
transportation, utilities, and trade. Be- 
cause of the loss of eastern territory to 
Poland, a somewhat larger proportion 
of German workers will have to be em- 
ployed in light manufacturing to pro- 
vide the exports to pay for needed food 
imports. ‘This necessitates some modifi- 
cations in the detailed blueprint, but 
does not call for any alteration in the 
essential substance of the policy. So 
much for that. 


Destroy THEORY, Not PEOPLE 


After Quebec, the next forward step 
in Allied planning for Germany was 
taken at Yalta in February 1945. The 
communique issued at the end of this 
Big Three Conference contained a com- 
prehensive, general agreement on policy 
toward Germany. Here are the key 
sentences: 
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It is our inflexible purpose to destroy 
German militarism and Nazism and to en- 
sure that Germany will never again be able 
to disturb the peace of the world. We 
are determined to disarm and disband all 
German armed forces; break up for all 
time the German General Staff that has 
repeatedly contrived the resurgence of Ger- 
man militarism; remove or destroy all Ger- 
man military equipment; eliminate or con- 
trol all German industry that could be 
used for military production; bring all 
war criminals to just and swift punish- 
ment and exact reparation in kind for the 
destruction wrought by the Germans; 
wipe out the Nazi Party, Nazi laws, or- 
ganizations and institutions, remove all 
Nazi and militarist influences from public 
office and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people; and take in 
harmony such other measures in Germany 
as may be necessary to the future peace 
and safety of the world. It is not our pur- 
pose to destroy the people of Germany, 
but only when Nazism and militarism have 
been extirpated will there be hope for a 
decent life for Germans and a place for 
them in the comity of nations. 


The final step in the process of reach- 
ing Allied agreement on Germany was 
taken at Potsdam. The accomplish- 
ment at Potsdam was to translate into 
more specific terms the general prin- 
ciples agreed upon at Yalta. 

The Potsdam communique contains 
specific agreements on “the political and 
economic principles to govern the treat- 
ment of Germany in the initial control 
period” and on German reparations. I 
shall quote only a few significant sen- 
tences from the Potsdam Agreement: 


In order to eliminate Germany’s war po- 
tential, the production of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war as well as all 
types of aircraft and sea-going ships shall 
be prohibited and prevented. Production 
of metals, chemicals, machinery, and other 
items that are directly necessary to a war 
economy shall be rigidly controlled and re- 
stricted to Germany’s approved post-war 
peacetime needs. . . . Productive capacity 
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not needed for permitted production shad, 
be removed in accordance with the repara- 
tions plan recommended by the Allied 
Commission on reparations and approved 
by the governments concerned, or if not 
removed shall be destroyed. In organizing 
the German economy, primary emphasis 
shall be given to the development of agri- 
culture and peaceful domestic industries. 
The amount of equipment to be removed 
from the western zones on account of 
reparations must .be determined within six 
months from now at the latest. Removals 
of industrial capital equipment shall begin 
as soon as possible and shall be completed 
within two years from the determination 
specified [in the preceding paragraphs |. 


This completes the story, so far as 
my knowledge goes, of the main steps 
in the formulation of Allied policy to- 
ward Germany. The process of evolv- 
ing this policy extended over a period 
of two and a half years—through Casa- 
blanca, Teheran, Quebec, Yalta, and 
finally Potsdam. President Roosevelt’s 
masterful and wise influence is evident 
throughout—even at Potsdam when he 
was no longer alive. I shall always be 
proud of the part which the President 
gave me the opportunity to play in as- 
sisting in the formulation of a plan 
for Germany which would contribute 
towards world peace. 

What is our policy toward Germany 
today? Officially, it presumably still 
remains the policy contained in the 
Potsdam protocol and in our published 
general directive, to the Commander of 
the United States occupying forces, on 
the military government of Germany, 
known as J.C.S. 1067. In any event, 
no statement has been made to indicate 
that these documents do not stand as 
our policy today. : 


THe POLICY IN PRACTICE 
How is the policy being applied? 


The consensus of almost all observers 


is that the whole program to make Ger- 
many incapable of future aggression is 
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being applied hesitantly and half-heart- 


eric This is true with respect to de-. 


nazification, removal of industrial plants, 
seizure of German external assets and 
decartelization. 

Why has the program not been vigor- 
ously carried out? It would be easy to 
blame the men on the spot, to say that 
the contractor hasn’t followed the archi- 
tect’s blueprint. I don’t believe that 
this is the whole story. I think that the 
men on the spot haven’t received from 
- London, Moscow, Paris, and Washing- 
ton the continuing guidance, clarifica- 
tion and support which they need to do 
the job and I’m afraid that occasionally 
the men on the spot may have received 
the impression that their governments 
don’t want the blueprints to be followed 
very closely anyway. 

Why have Britain and the United 
States been so reluctant to carry out in 
Germany the broad policies on which 
they have professed agreement with 
each other and with the Soviet Union? 
The usual excuse is that humanitarian 
considerations have made it necessary 
to concentrate on rehabilitation, that 
destruction of Germany’s war potential 
can come later. But this excuse is 
specious. As I have already indicated, 
the removal of Germany’s war potential 
goes hand in hand with the reorienta- 
tion of economic life towards agricul- 
ture and light manufacturing to meet 
consumer needs. 

I cannot escape the feeling that the 
main reason for reluctance to carry out 
the program is of a quite different sort. 
It is that some of the people concerned 
really don’t want a weak Germany. 
Despite the experience of two World 
Wars, they still prefer a strong Ger- 
many. 
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Basic conflicts and disagreements 
among Great Britain, France, Russia, 
and the United States made possible the 
comeback of German militarism after 
the defeat of 1918 and led inexorably 
to World War IT. Will disputes among 
the victors lead them again into com- 
petition for the allegiance of a resurgent 
Germany, and from this into World 
War III? The danger of the kind of 
split which would give Germany an- 
other chance has already become seri- 
ous. Many Germans, even today, are 
hoping and working for precisely this 
objective. 

In my judgment, the failure of the 
occupying powers to carry out a clear- 
cut, cohesive policy to remove the threat 
of future German aggression lies at the 
heart of present United Nations diffi- 
culties. If we can reach real agree- 
ment on the treatment of Germany, 
even at this late date, the other ele- 
ments in the European settlement will 
fall into place. If we fail in Germany, 
the effort to agree on such matters as 
peace terms for Italy, Rumania and the ` 
rest will be abortive, and the old pat- 
tern of European power politics will be- 
come solidly entrenched. The founda- 
tion for renewed German aggression and 
future war will have been laid. 

I call on the signatories of the Pots- 
dam Agreement—the United States, 
British, and Soviet Governments—to 
carry out in Germany the spirit and 
letter of this agreement. Many valu- 
able months have been lost. Even so, 
it may not be too late if the signatories 
of the Potsdam Agreement begin now 
to confirm by action their faith in this 
agreement and their confidence in each 
other, so that we may.look forward to 
peace in Europe. 


Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Washington, D. C., was Secretary of the Treasury from 1934 
to 1945. He was editor of “American Agriculturist” from 1922 to 1934. In 1931, he 
was Conservation Commissioner of New York State and in 1933, Governor of the Farm 
Credit Administration. His book, “Germany is Our Problem,” was published in 1945, 


The Economics of Fear 


By M. J. Bonn 


ICTORIOUS generals, it has often 
Y been observed, lose a second war 
because they have shaped their plans 
after the patterns of past campaigns; 
victorious statesmen might lose the 
peace by adopting similar methods. 
They tacitly assume that history al- 
ways repeats itself and that they can 
secure peace in the future by doing 
what they left undone in the past— 
without giving much thought to changes 
that war has brought about. They try 
to save their countries from dangers 
which are no longer alive. They are 
unwilling to visualize novel risks in- 
herent in a great upheaval. They look 
for safety to mechanical arrangements 
which can easily be made by victors, 
and will not realize that even in the 
economic field, which is supposed to be 
controlled by practical rational consid- 
eration, emotions dnd spiritual concep- 
" tions play a decisive part. While they 
let their own actions be affected by 
these emotions, and permit fear—stark 
fear—to sit in on their councils, they 
imagine that they can order the lives 
of the vanquished as one blueprints 
a modern manufacturing plant. One 
can easily understand, even sympathize, 
with the complex of fear which para- 
lyzes France. She has learned by bitter 
experience that she cannot withstand a 
German invasion with her own strength. 
Help from abroad will always arrive too 
late to save her from her neighbor’s 
onslaught, even though the latter may 
be punished finally for his actions. 
France will never be safe as long as 
Germany is strong, if Germany cannot 
be reconciled to a permanently peace- 
ful policy. Experience, moreover, has 
shown that the disarmed peace-loving 
Weimar Republic, whose difficulties 
have never been intelligently appreci- 
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ated by the leaders of French policy, 
has been converted into an armed host 
—even though it has taken over five 
years to do so. 


’ THE ZONES OF GERMANY 


But the Germany of the Potsdam 
Agreement bears little resemblance to 
that of Versailles. "Of the seven -old 
provinces of Prussia, four have gone to 
Poland and Russia, two were divided 
between Poland and the Russian zone 
of occupation, and the seventh province 
is held by Russia. Germany has lost 
about a fifth of her territory. Of the 
remaining areas, a good third is in the 
Russian zone. It is quite clear by now 
that Russia is transforming her zone 
into a friendly quasi-communist neigh- 
bor. No amount of talk about main- 
taining the economic unity of Germany 
will alter the fact that Germany has 
been cut in halves and that the repara- 
tion frontier which runs through her is 
a kind of Mason and Dixon line, which 
is bound to harden into a political fron- 
tier. Old Prussia has gone. Her sur- 
viving people have wandered West. 
She will only be revived if it suits 
Russia to re-establish her in order to 
squeeze Poland into complete subservi- 
ency. The unity of Germany can only 
be restored through the liberation of the 
Russian zone by Western Germany, with 
active support from the Western Allies, 
or by the spread of Communism in the 
Western Zones under Russia’s guidance. 
As long as the Eastern zone is com- 
munist and the Western zone capitalist, 
Germany will never be reunited. The 
Westerners ‘who fear reunion should 
see to it that the zones under their ad- 
ministration can lead a healthy eco- 
nomic life. They should never forget 
that both Nazism and Communism 
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gilourish in chaotic conditions, and that 
liberation by Communism may prove 
an inevitable attraction to a proletari- 
anized people living under alien domina- 
tion. The mass of the German people, 
including labor, have hitherto taken a 
thoroughly bourgeois outlook on life. 
Their radicalism has been theoretical, 
not temperamental. But the rise of 
Nazism has shown that the “Philistines” 
get out of. hand and crave for chaos 
when the solid foundations crash on 
which a bourgeois society is built. The 
Western Allies should not concentrate 
their fears on the familiar dangers of a 
dead past, but should face the latent 
potential threats of an uncertain future. 
In their attempt to destroy the German 


war potential, the “economics of fear”. 


are desiccating the center of Europe. 
They have already turned nearly half 
of what was Germany into the closed 
economic system of Russia. They plan 
to eliminate the remnant from the 
world’s trade. Yet in the years before 
the war, Germany held nearly one- 
tenth of the world’s trade (8.72 per 
cent, imports and exports combined). 
Only the United Kingdom (13.90 per 
‘cent) and the United States (12.08 per 
cent) surpassed her. The purchasing 
power which is taken away from sixty- 
odd million Germans—they consumed 
up to 20 per cent of the exports of some 
of their neighbors—does not automati- 
cally accrue to her former victims. A 
kind of economic vacuum is planned in 
the midst of the Continent, and there 
is grave danger that neighboring coun- 
tries may cave in when the center of 
the social surface has been undermined. 


MILITARY EQUIPMENT 


The complete destruction of Ger- 
many’s military equipment is a rela- 
tively simple task. It can be solved by 
technical experts who abound in the 
Allied armies. Within narrower limits, 
technical disarmament had been suc- 
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cessfully dealt with after the last war, 
notwithstanding a good deal of fric- 
‘tion and sabotage on the part of the 
army. Germany was effectively dis- 
armed when the Nazis assumed power. 
They did not go to war with old equip- 
ment remnants, which they had secreted 
or repaired; they started rearmament 
on a gigantic scale, and carried it 
through in the face of all treaty pro- 
hibitions, under the eyes and with 
the connivance of weak Allied govern- 
ments. Allied pacifists were scarcely 
less responsible for the second war than 
Nazi militarists. History this time 
must not repeat itself. 

The blowing up of war plants is an 
easy matter. The prevention of the re- 
building of a new war machine is a far 
more difficult task. Yet as long as the 
armies of occupation control the coun- 
try, and each in its zone co-operates 
loyally, remilitarization cannot assume 
dangerous proportions. But sooner or 
later occupation must come to an end, 
and the question arises, whether tech- 
nical disarmament can be made perma- 
nent even after the armies have been 
withdrawn. 

One of these days, the Germans will 
have to be entrusted with a government 
of their own. An armed police will be 
at its disposal, for some force to main- 
tain order must be available. It might 
conceivably be turned into a weapon 
of aggression in not too lengthy an in- 
terval, provided the country possessed 
an industrial equipment which could be 
quickly converted to war purposes. In 
the age of the atomic bomb, new tech- 
nical implements may be devised. War 
potentials, hitherto considered essential, 
may become outmoded. Precaution is 
amply justified. 

The role of manufacturing industries 
as war potentials was first clearly dem- 
onstrated in the American Civil War. 


` The Northerners who had no military 


traditions, and whose outlook was 
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purely civilian, had overwhelmed the 
South with their industrial resources. 
The lessons were but slowly learned by 
militarist governments. The military 
everywhere disliked industries. They 
did not want to share power with a 
new middle-class, which believed in 
commerce rather than conquest and 
generally hated wars as upsetting busi- 
ness and increasing tax burdens. Army 
men saw in industrial growth an ef- 
feminating influence. Industrial work- 
ers made bad. recruits. Their physical 
stamina was inferior and they did not 
have the docility of the yokels. Just 
before the turn of the century, Junker 
and soldiers had united in a campaign 
for the re-agrarianization of Germany. 
They had argued that the percentage of 
army rejections was very much higher 
in urban than in rural regions. They 
had to concede the greater versatility 
of city-born recruits, and they could 
not deny that without industrialization, 
the country could not have fed its 
growing population. It would have had 
to choose between emigration and pau- 
perization. The military naturally un- 
derstood the importance of armament 
plants, whose owners had always kept 
_in close touch with them and who had 
to some degree been infected by this co- 
operation. But they did not give much 
attention to other industries. They 
planned for short wars and a few de- 
cisive battles, for which their accumu- 
lated stocks and the current output of 
munition works would amply suffice. 
They had neither made preparations for 
long drawn out campaigns, nor envis- 
. aged the switching over from peace to 
war production. In the course of the 
last war, they had had to shift their 
ground completely. They had learned 
that they could no longer rely on ac- 
cumulated reserves. They had discov- 
ered at the same time that peace pro- 


duction could be switched over fairly - 


easily to war production, wherever basic 
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industries such as steel and iron indus- 
tries and the chemical industries were 
sufficiently developed. War potential 
had come into its own. 


' THE ELEMENTS OF WAR POTENTIALITY 


A nation’s war potential is its ability 
for rapidly converting its peace economy 
into war economy. It is composed of 
one personal and two material factors: 
1) manpower, especially a large supply 
of skilled workers; 2) natural resources, 
such as key raw materials—including 
foodstuffs in sufficient quantities; and 
3) manufacturing plants of the most 
varied types, equipped with modern 
tools, where raw materials can be proc- 
essed. Nazi Germany’s war potential 


was fairly adequate as far as man- 


power was concerned. Yet notwith- 
standing the rationalization of German 
industry between 1924 and 1929, on 
which nearly four billion dollars in 
foreign loans had been spent, the con- 
version of existing plants to war pro- 
duction would not have enabled Ger- 
many to go to war immediately after 
the Nazis took over. They needed five 
years for building up a new war ma- 
chine. During this period, they spent 
billions and billions on accumulating 
raw materials, on converting existing 
establishments from peace to war pro- 
duction, on enlarging plants and on 
building new streamlined units. They 
did not do it secretly; they flaunted 
the breach of the peace treaty into 
the face of the Allies. The largest of ~ 
the new enterprises which were planned 
for the exploitation of Germany’s poor 
iron ores, was “The Hermann Goering 
Works.” It was advertised all over the 
world as no other armament plant has 
ever been advertised. ‘The fact that 


1 The governments in the Mercantilist Age 
had a very clear conception of war potential. 
Their commercial policy concentrated on se- 
curing control of key materials for the equip- 
ment of their Navies. 
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æ this rearmament, pursued under very 


great pressure, took over five years— 
leaving out of account the planning 
which had gone on secretly before— 
shows clearly enough that the con- 
version of war potentials Into war pro- 
duction and war products cannot be 
done by just turning a handle. It is a 
complicated technical process which 
takes a long time, during which a 
would-be aggressor is very vulnerable. 
What really matters is “political po- 
tential,” a nation’s capacity for en- 
visaging a situation clearly, and for act- 
ing before it gets out of hand. ‘The 
political poltroons in the Allied camp, 
who allowed themselves to be intimi- 
dated by anemic pacifists, were Nazi 
Germany’s greatest assets. 

For Germany was extraordinarily 
weak in the second constituent of war 
potential—foodstuffs and raw materials. 
In foodstuffs of primary necessity, she 
was barely self-sufficient. By 1937 she 
had to import four million tons of 
cereals. As to raw materials, apart 
from coal and potash, she had to buy 
large quantities abroad. She had few 
iron ores of average content, no nickel 
or tin, little copper, no rubber, no natu- 
ral oil, no cotton or silk, insufficient 
wool, no phosphate. The Versailles 
Treaty had deprived her of most of her 
iron ore resources. Her production had 
fallen from 36 million tons in 1913 to 
9.8 million in 1937; she had had to im- 
port in 1937 about 20 million tons. 
Her chemical industries had succeeded 
in making synthetic substitutes for oil 
and rubber, yet the quantity of raw 
materials Germany had to buy in order 
to keep her mechanical equipment 
going was very large. Her imports of 
.raw materials almost equaled those of 
the United States. Hitler’s cry for raw 
materials accurately reflected this situa- 
tion. He had recognized very clearly 
that a nation bent on war should have 
all key raw materials under the mouth 
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of her guns. He wanted contiguous 
territories to secure them. But he had 
to conquer these territories first; and in 
order to do so, he had to accumulate 
large stocks from foreign trade. He 
managed to do it, not by cleverly mis- 
leading the Allies, for world trade ex- 
port statistics could have told the tale 
even after German statistics were being 
faked. The German war potential be- 
fore and even after the advent of the 
Nazis was extremely brittle. Today, 
its vulnerability has been greatly in- 
creased. 


Loss oF RESOURCES 


The loss of the provinces East of the 
Oder to Poland and Russia has de- . 
prived the country of all the natural 
resources of this extended area. Even 
if the Russian zone could be expected to 
contribute largely to the feeding of 
Western Germany, that region could not 
be self-sufficient. Germany’s one great 
national asset, her coal resources, is 
being cut down greatly. She has al- 
ready lost about 6.5 per cent of her 
estimated coal reserves to Poland, and 
another 11.5 per cent will go to France, 
who will certainly keep her hands on 
the Saar—a reduction of 18 per cent. 
Nearly 65 per cent of the lignite is in 
the Russian Polish zone, and another 
8 per cent of the coal and 34 per cent 
of lignite reserves are on the left bank 
of the Rhine. Germany’s remaining to- 
tal iron ore reserves were estimated be- 
fore the war at about 4 billion tons, 
against 12 billions for France and 12 
billions for Great Britain. The iron 
content of the ores on which she could 
safely rely was only 500 million tons 
against 3 billion for France and 2 bil- 
lion tons for Great Britain. When 
compared to those of her neighbors, 
Germany’s natural resources were rela- 
tively poor. The processing industries 
were highly developed, but they always 
depended on foreign supplies. Even if 
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the Russian zone were to work for the 
benefit of Germany and were closely 
co-ordinated to the West—which is 
most unlikely—Germany’s industries 
could not function without large scale 
-foreign imports and equally large ex- 
ports to pay for them. Supervision 
and control of these foreign supplies 
by the Allies could hold up Germany’s 
industrial production any day, even 
if all plants were in perfect work- 
ing order, if all war damages were re- 
paired, and the transportation system 
completely re-established. An Allied 
Import and Export Board, taking over 
some of the functions of the German 
Exchange Control, could easily deter- 
. mine the quantity and the quality of 
German output without physical de- 
struction of any plants. With the lim- 
ited resources at her disposal, Germany 
will be unable for a long time to come 
to rebuild or repair all her damaged in- 
dustries, and without a Nazi govern- 
ment, she would scarcely prefer guns to 
butter. All German ships and all in- 
vestments in foreign countries are con- 
fiscated for reparation payments. Funds 
in Austria, Bulgaria, Hungary, and Ru- 
mania have gone to Russia. The West- 
ern funds are to go to the Western Al- 
lies. The loss of these assets makes all 
German imports dependent on exports, 
and an almost automatic control of the 
inflow of raw materials can be estab- 
lished. Within a few years, the world 
will face a glut in raw materials, as it 
did in the earlier phases of the great de- 
pression. By that time, international 
commodity pools will have to be formed 
to bring about a proper balance be- 
tween production and consumption. 
The mechanism contrived for control- 
ling the flow of raw materials into Ger- 
many may become the core of a “world 
agency.” 


THe COAL CENTER OF EUROPE 
Such war potentials as Germany still 
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possesses, after the losses of the East- = 


ern provinces to Poland and the Rus- 
sian domination of Central Germany, 
are mainly located in the Ruhr. The 
Ruhr region is not only the coal center 
of Western Europe; its situation at 
the mouth of a great navigation sys- 
tem has enabled its highly skilled popu- 
lation to make it the greatest single 
production area of the Continent. Its 
ramifications reach into Luxembourg, 
France, Belgium and Holland. As it 
has next to no iron ores (though some 
iron ore fields are not far distant), its 
processing industries could not exist for 
a single year without getting most of 
their ores from foreign sources. 

The French had attempted after the 
last war to control the Ruhr by a com- 
plicated arrangement. When Alsace- 
Lorraine had been reannexed they had 
expropriated the Ruhr steel masters, 
who had owned the Lorraine steel mills, 
and had thus broken the tie which 
bound Lorraine ore to Ruhr coke, the 
control of both having been in the same 
hands. The German production of ore 
fell from 36 million tons in 1913 to 6.4 
in 1929. That of France rose from 22 
millions to 51 million tons—-21.5 mil- 
lion tons came from Lorraine. The 
Versailles Treaty had bound the Ruhr 
mining operators to deliver coke so that 
the Lorraine ores could be smelted in 
Lorraine, and had temporarily incor- 
porated the Saar coal mines into the 
French customs system. ‘The Grand 
Duchy of Luxembourg which had been 
in the German customs union was de- 
tached from it. Its ore output was 
about 7.5 million tons. The French as- 
sumed that .steel making supremacy 
would pass into their hands. The Saar, 
Luxembourg, and Upper Silesia had ac- 
counted for about one-third (6 million 
tons) of Germany’s crude steel produc- 
tion in 1913. The Ruhr steel makers, 
the French imagined, had to import 
Lorraine ores, and to furnish coke to 


æ their rivals. 
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But the Ruhr. steel mag- 
“nates emancipated themselves from Lor- 
raine and switched over largely to Swed- 
ish and Spanish ones. They furnished 
coke only grudgingly—their sabotage 
finally leading to the invasion of the 
Ruhr and the collapse of the German 
currency. In the long run, however, 
they triumphed; for the Lorraine in- 
dustry depended on Ruhr coke, while 
the Ruhr-did not depend on Lorraine 
ore. Lorraine was far away from the 
world markets; the Ruhr faced them. 
Before the war, Germany (without the 
Saar) produced about 19 million tons 
of crude steel, and France not quite 
9 million. France had to join the 
German organized International Steel 
Union as Germany’s junior partner. 


RE-AGRARIANIZATION EXAMINED 


The “economics of fear” did not fur- 
nish satisfactory results after Versailles. 
They are once more in the ascendancy. 
They have found their crudest advo- 
cates in the United States. Destroy the 
German industries, re-agrarianize the 
country and you will have peace ever- 
lasting without having to worry any 
longer about its maintenance. The 
measures adopted for this purpose are 
fivefold: (1) blowing up of war plants; 
(2) dismantling German plants and 
distributing their equipment to the 
Allies; (3) limiting German production 
in steel, chemicals, oil and other com- 
modities by the Control Council and 
imposing restrictions on exports and 
imports; (4) internationalizing the 
Ruhr; (5) vesting German concerns in 
the hands of the Allies. 


War plants 


Point one presents a good spectacu- 
lar stunt appealing to the American 
home market. It is rather superfluous. 
These plants can do no harm as long as 
the Allies are in the country. The part 
of the equipment which cannot be 
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gutted cheaply, might be allowed to 
corrode, while the buildings could be 
used as shelters in a country swamped 
by dislocated persons. As for point 
two—the dismantling of German plants 
has been tied up with reparations. The 
Allies are copying the methods of 
streamlined looting which the Nazis 
practiced when they removed to Ger- 
many all equipment which they could 
use for war purposes. This was no 
mere war measure. The Nazis had 
planned to make Germany the indus- 
trial core of a European empire, the 
satellite countries surrounding her to 
be limited mainly to agricultural and 
extractive activities. It is but just that 
all looted equipment should be returned 
to its legitimate owners. Where this 
cannot be done, compensation in kind 
should be provided as rapidly as pos- 
sible. The de-industrialization of Ger- 
many is, however, a different matter. 
Germany has been divided into two 
reparation zones. An Eastern zone has 
been handed over to Russia and Poland 
—lts Polish portion outside North 
Eastern Prussia is to be future Polish 
territory. In this Polish zone, the 


‘Poles have been allowed to take every 


type of movable or immovable personal 
or impersonal property which the Rus- 
sian armies had not yet carted away. 
In the Russian zone the Russians were 
entitled to all removals they saw fit to 
make. They received a blank check for 
wholesale looting, individually and col- 
lectively. The Western Allies have a 
limited right in the Western zone to 
all removable capital industrial equip- 
ment not necessary for German peace 
economy, but they have to give Rus- 
sia 25 per cent of their takings, 15 per 
cent to be paid back by Russia in prod- 
ucts from the Eastern zone. These 
wholesale removals of tools and equip- 
ment must result in the dismantling of 
many plants and greatly reduce Ger- 
many’s industrial war potential, for in 
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present circumstances, new tools can 
neither be made in Germany nor be im- 
ported from abroad. 

Germany’s industrial equipment will 
thus be reduced below “danger point.” 
The Polish zone, it can be assumed, has 
been stripped of all movable and im- 
movable property, industrial, commer- 
cial, agricultural, beyond the small 
amount which German deportees have 
been able to take along to the West. 
The total amount of the removals will 
never be known. It equals probably 
the total movable and immovable 
wealth located in these regions. In- 
formation about Russia’s total removals 
from her own zone is lacking. From 
such scant notices as -have leaked 
through, it appears that everything has 
been removed, or is being removed, 
which seemed more valuable in Russia 
than in Germany. At the same time, 
the Russians have evidently no desire 
to scrap all German plants in their ter- 
ritory. They mean to make them work 
for their benefit. They are not afraid 
of German war potential under their 
control. They consider it a possible 
source of strength, not of weakness, 
since they hope to have it at their dis- 
posal even after they have cleared out. 
But they are very keen on reducing the 
Western war potential, since it might 
one day be used against them by their 
Allies of today. 


Limiting production 


As for point three, Germany’s main 
war potential is concentrated in the 
British zone. Both the American zone 
and the French zone have a large agri- 
cultural population and relatively few 
large industries. This fact has pro- 
vided an ideal background for irre- 
sponsible American experimentalism. 
American planners do the‘ blueprint- 
ing, and the consequences have to be 
met by others. The British are aware 
of the danger which the social upheaval, 
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brought about by the violent reduction « 


of industrial activity, would lead to in 
the Western part of their zone. They 
have done their best to have the limits 
of steel production set relatively high 
against the pressure of the French and 
the Russians. The United States, as is 
becoming customary with her, played 
the part of an arbitrator, who did not 
look on the merits of the case, but 
merely struck a balance. The zone 
commanders have to agree to the 
amount of removals from their zones 
after the Control Council has given its 
decision. As they are represented on 
the Council, and as the Council’s de- 
cision must be unanimous, the British 
position in this issue is relatively strong. 


The Ruhr 


For this reason, as mentioned in point 
four, the French are asking for the in- 
ternationalization of the Ruhr. If the 
Control Council—which so far has 
never agreed on fundamental policies— 
were to replace the British zone com- 
mander, the destruction of the indus- 
trial life in the Ruhr could go pretty 
far. The internationalization of the 
Ruhr, as proposed by France, implies 
the participation of Russia in the con- 
trol of the economic resources of West- 
ern Europe. It is Russia’s interest to 
hold up their full development, because 
she always visualizes them as potential 
implements of resistance in case Rus- 
sia threatens the sphere of, independ- 
ence which the Eastern nations would 
like to establish. So far, France and 
Russia have been sabotaging the condo- 
minium. France, taking all the blame, 
has made Russia’s open activities super- 
fluous. One has to recognize, that the 
condominium both over Austria and 
Germany has failed. It is senseless to 
establish an economic condominium in 
the Ruhr, where the scope for sabotag- 
ing and snooping is very great. Effec- 
tive co-operation must be reciprocal. 
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æ The Soviets have not asked for British 
and American coadjutors for the ad- 
ministration of the lignite industry, 
most of which is in their zone. West- 
ern representatives, as exponents of pri- 
vate capitalism on a Soviet trust, would 
moreover not have many opportunities 
for learning business secrets, but a Com- 
munist delegate on a Western board of 
managers would be justified in doing 
his best to wreck private business. 


Allied control 


As mentioned in point five, the Allies 
have taken over a number of German 
concerns, and divided them among 
themselves. They are thus in a po- 
sition either to dismantle them or to 
run them. The British have incorpo- 
rated the Ruhr concerns in a trust to 
be held for a future German govern- 
ment, The Allies are in a position to 
control all important German enter- 
prises, especially as they can check im- 
ports and exports and determine the 
output of all basic goods which Western 
Germany is allowed to produce. They 
need not worry about the Russian zone 
as a constitutive element in German war 
potential—it may become an impor- 
tant item in Russia’s war potential. 
This vesting of German industrial enter- 
prises in the hands of the Allies would 
make possible controls after the armies 
have been withdrawn. Allied govern- 
ments or their representatives will be 
the principal shareholders of these en- 
terprises. They can dominate the board 
of directors, and appoint and supervise 
the managers. They will be in a po- 
sition to make production plans, and see 
to it that they are carried out loyally. 
It would be wise not to keep the entire 
share capital of important German in- 
dustrial concerns in Allied hands. It is 
always easy to rouse labor against con- 
trol by foreign capitalists. 

International pools of essential war 
raw materials will be inevitable in the 
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near future. In conjunction with the 
control of German corporations they 
can provide ample guarantee for Ger- 
many’s industrial life, running on peace- 
ful lines. There is no need for dramatic 
destruction of useful plants in an im- 
poverished land. It would appear to 
its people as a wanton attack on its 
livelihood. Of course, some scrapping 
will have to be done, apart from the re- 
moval of equipment. The iron and 
steel industries of the world will be 
redundant when the after-war scarcity 
is over. It is but fair to make Ger- 
many’s shoulders bear a larger share of 
this reduction than other countries— 
for economic reasons though, not from 
fear. But social conditions in Western 
Europe are far too critical to permit 
an experiment of re-agrarianization by 
which a people, of whom an average of 
67 per cent were urban, could be turned 
into prosperous farmers. Such re- 
agrarianization would have to center in 
the Rhineland and Westphalia, where 
84.2 per cent and 85 per cent, respec- 
tively, of the population were urban- 
ized. At a time when even the most 
backward people clamor for industriali- 
zation as their birthright, an industrial 
revolution in reverse, such as re-agrari- 
anization, cannot be carried far among 
a socially advanced population. 


THE ISSUES PRESENTED 


The German question has been mixed 
up with doctrinal and emotional issues. 
It is good communist doctrine to de- 
nounce private industrial capitalism as 
the main cause of war. As far as the 
armament industry is concerned, this 
gospel has been gladly accepted by 
pacifists, Nazi Germany seems to have 
proved its truth, for some representa- 
tives of big business helped to put the 
Nazis into power—though most of them 
have had ample opportunity to repent 
their political short-sightedness ever 
since. In the eyes of pinkish peace 
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planners, the destruction of Germany’s 
heavy industries would not only close 
the workshops where the merchants of 
death have plied their nefarious trade, 
it would eliminate all warmongering big- 
business men: It would furnish a pat- 
tern for action in other countries later 
on. This fits in very well with another 
communist thesis, that Fascism and 
Nazism are economic stages—not po- 
litical systems. They represent the last 
stage of monopolist capitalism before it 
is replaced by communism. ‘This doc- 
trine has been eagerly accepted by 
minor historians and junior literateurs 
—-though rarely by economists—who 
are fascinated by the ease with which 
hitherto unintelligible historical com- 
plexes can be broken up in their parti- 
cles, and can be pigeon-holed for easy 
reference in their somewhat primitive 
filing cabinets. 

The enthusiasm of American trust- 
busters has moreover been enlisted for 
an “Anti-Monopoly Campaign.” Ger- 


man industries, especially the heavy in- ` 


dustries, had always shown strong mo- 
nopolist tendencies, usually in the form 
of the cartel. Under a weak govern- 
ment, cartels and combines were a 
menace to economic liberty. They 
placed power in the hands of monopo- 
listic capitalism. In the early days of 
the Weimar Republic, they constituted 
a real danger. Under Nazi rule, they 
had become mere government agencies, 
vocational administrative units, as de- 
pendent on a despotic will as were local 
government units. The Nazis used 
these private monopolies for their own 
political purposes. They were willing 
to take the advice of experienced cap- 
tains in industry on technical issues. 
They let them make big money but 
they set the course which the navigat- 
ing officers had to follow. Disagree- 
ments meant instantaneous dismissal, 
if not concentration camps. Nazi gov- 
ernment was based on an all-round mo- 
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nopoly. The party had a monopoly of « 
political power, of education, of propa- 
ganda, and of economic decision. It in- 
tegrated business, large and small, into 
its system of administration. Business, 
under its rule, had become one of the 
many functions of government. The 
dream of Stinnes, that government 
would be made a function of business, 
had no chance of ever becoming a re- 
ality under Nazi domination. The 
Fuehrer gave orders to business lead- 
ers as he gave them to generals and 
Protestant bishops. He bequeathed a 
ready-made system of arbitrary eco- 
nomic government to the Allies. By 
now, private cartels in Germany have 
become obsolete. It is not necessary to 
legislate against them. The Allies, who 
rule German industries far more auto- 
cratically than the Nazis did, do not 
need them. They have much simpler 
methods for enforcing monopolistic con- 
traction. They put a ceiling on the 
output of steel and other basic com- 
modities, which will automatically limit 
all production depending on them. 


THe POPULATION PROBLEM 


For the last three quarters of a cen- 
tury, the French have been worried by 
the growing discrepancy between their 
population and that of Germany. Even 
before the Franco-Prussian war, the 
German states with 41 million inhabit- 
ants were somewhat ahead of France 
with only 36 millions. At the turn of 
the century, 39 million Frenchmen had 
to face 56 million Germans. The First 
World War, followed by the return of 
Alsace-Lorraine to France, did not re- 
dress the balance. By 1930, Germany, 
with 65 millions, had recovered. France, 
with 42 millions, had not (the increase 
in population was due mainly to the 
reannexation of Alsace-Lorraine and to 
large immigration). ‘This inferiority of 
her personal war potential weighed far 
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more heavily on French policy than her 
relative backwardness in material war 
potential. 

The Western Allies will not pursue 
the policy of deliberate extermination, 
which the Nazis have practiced against 
Poles and Jews and were quite willing 
to attempt against other “inferior 
races.” They will not even exterminate 
the Nazis. The twenty-odd million 
“surplus” Germans of whom Clemen- 
ceau was afraid, will not be disposed 
of. The destruction of German indus- 


tries might, however, lead to an auto-. 


matic reduction of the German popula- 
tion. It grew by over 20 millions from 
1882 to 1913 mainly through indus- 
trialization. De-industrialization might 
have the reverse effect. 

A back-to-the-land movement is a 


_ difficult matter where there is a strong 


land hunger among the populations 
which have to be moved—even though 
the land is available. It was Adolf 
Hitler’s great social dream. He hated 
the modern industrial world, the disci- 
pline of which offended his neurotic 
temperament, with the hatred of a petty 
bourgeois, bred in. a pre-machine age. 
He envisaged a purely agrarian society. 
In this society an increase of popula- 
tion must lead to a subdivision of farms, 
and, if not accompanied by improved 
agricultural technique, to a rapidly de- 
creasing standard of living. In order 
to avoid this, people must either go 
into the mills or get more land—hence 
Hitler's demand for additional “living 
space.” A large-scale reduction of in- 
dustrial activity as originally proposed 
by American so-called experts, in whom 
fear and vindictiveness overruled rea- 
son, is a kind of industrial revolution 
in reverse. The decay of Vienna as a 
result of the peace of Saint-Gerjnain has 
demonstrated some of the problems in- 
volved in it. The experiment can 
scarcely be called encouraging. 

It is difficult to estimate rightly the 


but not the Prussian people. 
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effects of de-industrialization on the 
population factor. It would not im- 
mediately destroy the traditional skill 
of German workers. It would, in the 
long run, diminish it—though the 
mechanization of agriculture might off- 
set this tendency. 

In most parts of the world, agricul- 
tural populations have a higher birth 
rate than industrial populations. Ur- 
banization has usually caused a decline 
in birth rates, and notwithstanding bet- 
ter sanitation, reduced the excess of 
birth rates over death rates. -For this 
reason, the military in Imperial Ger- 
many looked askance at rapid indus- 
trialization. The reverse movement 
need not, however, reverse pre-war 
population trends. It would be accom- 
panied by a severely reduced standard 
of living, partly due to the direct result 
of the war, partly to the outcome of a 
deliberate contraction of industrial ac- 
tivities. A broken dispirited nation 
with little hope for the immediate fu- 
ture is not very likely to increase its 
population very rapidly. Even before 
the advent of the Nazis, birth rates had 


‘been rapidly declining in Germany. 


The Nazis managed to hold up this 
trend a little. It will probably be re- 
sumed as living conditions are deterior- 
ating. War losses of seven millions are 
bound to be felt. But these tendencies 
may be temporarily offset by an influx 
of 8 to 10 million refugees into the 
Western zones, and about 2 millions 
into the Eastern zone. For the an- 
nexation of large German areas by 
Poland and Russia has not yet greatly 
reduced the number of Germans. It 
has merely shifted them to the West. 
It has destroyed the old Prussian State, 
They are 
being-dumped on Western and Sotithern 
Germany, and provided with personal 
grievances which may facilitate the 
Prussianizing of the German West. 
The expelled Sudeten Germans, who 
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have been the originators of Pan-Ger- 
manism, will add their own strain of a 
particularly mulish nationalism. Still, 
if some sort of social stabilization can 
be reached, a population decline in the 
long run can be reckoned with. But it 
will probably be slower than similar 
“movements among the Western Allies, 
especially the French and British. 

Among Germany’s Eastern neigh- 
bors, population movements will tend 
in the opposite direction. The Poles are 
receiving additional living space, with 
a better land system and improved sani- 
tation. They will easily recover from 
their war losses. Russia will make up 
for her enormous casualties by a huge 
population increase within twenty-five 
years. 


THE Factor oF ASSIMILATION 


In the meantime, the German popula- 
tion potential will continue to appear 
formidable to her Western ex-enemies. 
For the severance of large parts of Ger- 
many from the parent body reduces the 
population potential only if the resi- 
dents in the ceded regions are allowed 
to stay, and can be assimilated by the 
states into which they are incorporated. 
The hope of peaceful multi-nationalism 
entertained in the peace of Versailles, 
and supported by the treaties protect- 
ing minorities, has faded long ago. The 
theory of a multi-national state has been 
scrapped. Poles, Czechs, and Magyars 
have recognized the inability of rela- 
tively small nations, who have no par- 
ticularly impressive marketable civiliza- 
tions of their own, to amalgamate large 
splinters from a much more numerous, 
technically more advanced people. By 
annexing German lands and expelling 
German minorities, they have reduced 
Germany’s raw-material war potential— 
the Silesian coalfields which had gone 
to Poland amount to about 6.5 per cent 
of Germany’s coal reserves—but they 


‘enemies. 
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have not directly reduced the popula- 
tion potential.? l 

Russia’s position is different. She is 
not interested in national assimilation. 
She considers national distinctions, at 


‘least in theory, as of little importance, 


provided she can secure complete eco- 
nomic conformity. She does not plan to 
Russianize 20 to 22 million Germans 
living in her zone, nor will she expel or 
kill them except those who are class- 
All can go on reading Marx 
in the language in which he wrote— 


provided, they interpret him properly 


and keep away from the heresies of 
dumb German Social Democrats and 
treacherous Trotskyites. They can 
even become valuable allies. The es- 
tablishment of an independent German- 
speaking Soviet republic in the Russian 
occupied zone would be a great moral 
triumph for Moscow. It would be the 
return of millions of Germans into the 
bosom of the Communist Church. It 
would, moreover, sever the personal and 
the material war potential of these prov- 
inces from the rest of Germany and add 
them to that of Russia. 

The French still -believe in cultural 
assimilation. They: hope to see the 
Saar separated from Germany and in- 
corporated with France, which would 
result in the deduction of another 11.5 
per cent of the German coal potential, 
and an additional output of 2 million 
tons of steel. If the Rhineland were 
organized as an independent buffer 
state, another 12 per cent of the coal 
would be neutralized, and Germany’s 
total coal potential would be reduced 
by about 30. As practically all lignite 
areas are in the Russian zone or in the 
Rhineland, Germany’s coal potential 
would be very effectively curtailed. 
The French assume, moreover, a con- 
tinuation on their part of the same cul- 
tural attraction which they had exer- 


2 Deportations to Siberia and the hardships 
involved in deportation will affect it. 


Tut Economics or FEAR- 


- cised in the Napoleonic days. After 
the last war, it did not work in the 
Rhineland, and not even in the Saar, 
though the Saar, as temporary French 
territory under the League of Nations, 
was neither burdened with reparation 
payments nor swamped by the German 
inflation. At the election, after the 
advent of Hitler, its preponderating 
Catholic population opted for Germany. 
No doubt the Germany of today is ‘far 
more devastated and demoralized than 
that of 1918; but France is scarcely in 
a physical and moral shape to make 
cultural conquests. She might succeed 
in the Saar, where she can hold off the 
Prussian influx from the East. She can 
scarcely prevent it in the Rhineland, 
` most of which is outside her zone. She 
had difficulties in re-assimilating Alsace- 
Lorraine after the last war, though 
sympathy for France had survived fifty 
years of German occupation, just as the 
German ‘language in Alsace had sur- 
vived two hundred years of French rule. 
The combined population of the Rhine- 
land and Saar amount to about 8.5 mil- 
lions, four times that of Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Their transfer would greatly 
change the population potential on both 
sides. The French population, includ- 
ing Alsace-Lorraine, was almost sta- 
tionary. The excess of birth over death 
rates was only 5 per cent. In Alsace- 
Lorraine it was 14.7 per cent, in the 
Saar 10.9 per cent and in the Rhine- 
land 7.3 per cent. But the incorpora- 
tion of another 8 to 9 million Germans 
within France might, in the long run, 
lead to a Germanization of France 
rather than to a Frenchification of the 
Western part of Germany and, owing 
to the Russian sponsored deportations, 
the population potential of Western 
Germany would still be above that of 
France. 


POPULATION POTENTIAL 
The “economics of fear” are faced by 
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a dilemma on the issue of population 
potential. Any direct or indirect (e.g. 
a buffer state) incorporation of Ger- 
man territory with neighboring states 
will permanently reduce Germany’s 
material war potential. The personal 
war potential will not be greatly af- 
fected, but if the local populations are 
expelled, the deportees will swell the 
mass of the people in the remaining 
parts of Germany and fill them with 
bitter hatred. On the other hand, if 
populations are allowed to stay, both 
personal and material potentials are 
temporarily lowered. But this state 
of affairs must be consolidated by rapid 
assimilation. If the French cannot 
reconcile the populations of the regions 
they hope to annex, they will merely 
create an irredenta. This irredenta may 
not long for an immediate reunion with 
a Germany in which industrial destruc- 
tion has created social havoc, and where 
the standards of living are very low. It 
will look further afield towards the 
Eastern zone, where the Russians are 
staging a promised land, from which 
beckon the twin ideals: national inde- 
pendence and social equality. 

At the bottom of both de-industriali- 
zation and deportation lies the hope for 
a reduction of the German population 
by suffering and misery. The restric- 
tions on industrial output, to which the 
British have finally agreed, is supposed 
to put 2 million skilled men, directly, 
and another 1 million, indirectly, out of 
work. ‘These 3 million represent about 
8 to 10 million people. Another 8 to 
10 million more or less pauperized de- 
portees have to be settled within a few 
months; for, by next August, the de- 
portations are to be terminated. 

There are almost 2 million farms in 
the zones of the Western Allies, cover- 
ing about 52 million acres land, with 
33.15 million acres under cultivation, 
or on an average of 164% acres of ‘agri- 
cultural land to a farm. ‘There were 
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only 8,000-odd so-called large estates 
over 250 acres, many of them timber- 
lands, with a total extent of 18 million 
acres. Only 2.5 millions were arable 
lands under cultivation, or a little above 
300 acres each. Western and Southern 
Germany had about 17 to 18 million 
acres of forests, nearly half of them 
being public property. They were ex- 
cellently managed, but never satisfied 
the country’s demand for lumber. Im- 
ports exceeded exports very consider- 
ably. Yet forests and a few hundred 
thousand acres which could be cut off 
from large estates represent the total 
land reserve on which industrial work- 
ers and deportees could be settled. If 
10 million were to be put on farms— 
only a minority of them are trained 
agriculturists—about 2 million farms, 
with about 25 million acres, would be 
required. A region which has only 52 
million acres of land, practically all of 
which is in the hands of working farm- 
ers, cannot find room for millions of 
refugees, and at the same time provide 
living space in agriculture for its own 
de-industrialized population. It is not 
difficult to turn a yokel into a semi- 
skilled worker by making him attend a 
fool-proof machine. It is very difficult 
to transfer a skilled craftsman into an 
efficient small farmer, on usually rather 
poor land. The irresponsibility of so- 
cial planners has never been more in 
evidence than in this scheme for mak- 
ing the world safe for democracy by de- 
stroying its economic foundations. Their 
policy can only be justified on the as- 
sumption that they mean to reduce the 
German population potential. 
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THE CHOICE oF ACTION 


The elimination of some industrial 
leaders of Germany from positions of 
economic power, might contribute to 
the formation of a free German de- 
mocracy, but re-agrarianization would 
uproot millions of skilled workers. 
They, not the farming populations, 
were the main props of the Weimar Re- 
public. In Schleswig-Holstein, which 
was a farmer’s not a Junker’s province, 
the Nazis polled 51 per cent of all votes 
in the summer of 1932. In industrial 
Westphalia, they got only 25.7 per cent 
to 27.2 per cent, in the industrial Rhine- 
land regions only 20.2 per cent, and in 
Berlin only 24 per cent. One does not 
further the cause of democracy -by de- 
priving good democrats of their liveli- 
hood. While this policy might, in the 
long run, speed up a population decline 
which may proceed faster than in other 
Western countries, it would soon lead 
to unrest, to social disintegration, and 
to riots and conflicts. Public opinion 
in the Anglo-Saxon countries will be 
aghast when a policy of stern repression 
has to be decided upon. The Soviets 
need not worry over the existence of a 
problem they have helped to create. 
The more thorough the disintegration 
of the capitalist West, the greater the 
security of the communist East. The 
Soviets have not minded sacrificing mil- 
lions of their own citizens in the civil 
war and the great famine. Why should 
they mind the deaths of a few million 
Germans? Nations are proverbially not 
grateful, but if these plans come true, 
the Soviets should remember Mr. Henry 
Morgenthau, Junior, and present him 
with the Order of Lenin. 


Moritz J. Bonn, Ph.D., formerly a German economist, now a British subject, has 
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LASSWELL, Harotp D. World Politics 
Faces Economics. Pp. x, 108. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1945. 
$1.25. 


Dr. Lasswell’s study of the impact - of 
future American economic development 
and policy on world security has both the 
virtues and the defects of simplicity. In 
a very lucid and effective fashion Dr. Lass- 
well warns us that American economy in 
both its internal and external operations is 
a factor of no mean weight in either re- 
tarding or hastening the development of 
the conditions of war. As an analysis of 
the relations between world politics and 
world economics, the book is, however, 
weakened by oversimplification. 

World Politics Faces Economics is one 
of a series of research studies sponsored 
by the Research Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 
ploying the approach of his earlier World 
Politics and Personal Insecurity, Dr. Lass- 
well presents his reasoning in the form of 
fifty-five statements or theses. Pithy as 
his argument is, it must be compressed 
even further here. America’s goal is, or 
should in his opinion be, the achievement 
of full economic development within the 
framework of a free society, as these 
terms are understood in the American sys- 
tem of private enterprise and democracy. 
If this goal is to be reached and main- 
tained, there must be no war. In an 
analysis of the conditions of war and peace, 
Soviet-American relations are the chief ob- 
ject of inquiry, since these are the super- 
powers. World insecurity will breed the 
conditions of war. Any threat, real or 
fancied, to the Soviet security zone by the 
United States or any of its supporting 
powers, or any threat by Russia or its 
supporting powers to the American se- 
curity zone, will contribute to world inse- 
curity. American economic policy and de- 
velopment must be guided accordingly. 
Our impact on world security, continues 
Dr. Lasswell, will be twofold. If our 
economy continues to register great rises 
and falls, we shall contribute to world im- 
balance. Moreover, if our economic ex- 
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pansion in areas bordering the Soviet se- 
curity zone, such as Turkey, Iran, and 
China, follows the pattern of imperialism, 
the Soviet Union will consider itself men- 
aced. We might refrain from the export 
of goods and ‘capital, but this is most un- 
likely. The alternative, then, is to follow 
economic policies in the “border” countries 
which will promote stability and good will. 
Dr. Lasswell concludes that the United 
States can, in its economic activities, help 
to prevent or at least defer war “by 
stabilizing our economy at home and 
strengthening balanced rather than pred- 
atory economies abroad . . .” (pp. 89-90). 

It would be difficult, if one wished, to 
disagree with the conclusions of this closely 
reasoned study. One may, however, feel 
dissatisfied with the framework of the argu- 
ment. Dr. Lasswell’s use of the concepts 
of world insecurity and superpowers makes 
the pattern of international relations ap- 
pear simpler than it is in fact. His reason- 
ing is, on the whole, nicely knit; but at one 
point (pp. 52-54) he, apparently uncon- 
sciously, sets up a dilemma which weakens 
the force of the argument. This work 
may be rated as good in execution and 
excellent in intention. 

SIDNEY S. HARCAVE 
New Haven,’ Conn. . 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS. The Mandates Sys- 
tem: Origin, Principles, and Application, 
Pp. 120. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, International Documents 
Service, 1945. $1.00. 


The mandates system of the League of 
Nations is being transformed into a trus-, 
teeship system of the United Nations. In 
view of this fact it is well to have this 
concise statement of the origin, principles, 
and operations of the Mandates System. 
This brief but excellent summary of the 
two decades of experience of the League 
of Nations with the problem of dependent 
territories will serve as a useful guide for 
those who will be charged with similar re- 
sponsibilities under the new system. 

In Chapter I, “The Origin of the Man- 
dates System,” the change of attitude to- 
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wards the problem of dependent peoples, 
which began in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century, is traced to the estab- 
lishment of the mandates system under the 
League of Nations. The main provisions 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Mandate “Charters” are analyzed 
in Chapter II, “The Principles of the 
Mandatory Regime.” In Chapter HMI, 
“The Supervision of the Mandatory Ad- 
ministration by the League of Nations,” 
the powers, duties, and procedure of the 
various League organs in dealing with the 
mandates are outlined. After describing 
the various sources of information on the 
administration and conditions in the man- 
dates, the question of investigations on the 
spot or the institution of a system of regu- 
lar inspection of the mandatories is raised. 
The author concludes that the means of 
obtaining information was in general ade- 
quate for an effective supervision, but that 
“sometimes, in particular cases and excep- 
tional situations” the task could be dis- 
charged only “within certain limits.” In 
view of the fact that under the United Na- 
tions Charter the Trusteeship Council is 
given authority to make periodic visits to 
the trust territories, the pros and cons of 
the question as revealed in the League dis- 
cussions are extremely interesting. 

Chapter IV discusses “The Moral, So- 
cial and Material Welfare of the Natives,” 
and Chapter V, “The Population of the 
Mandated Territories.” The latter chap- 
ter, which accounts for nearly a third of 
the volume, contains a great deal of in- 
formation on the peoples of each of the 
mandated territories and their problems. 

Honor to whom honor is due. Sean 
Lester, the Acting Secretary General of the 
‘League of Nations, reveals in a footnote 
that the author of this excellent and very 
useful volume is Mr. P. M. Anker, for 
many years a member of the Mandates 
Section. 
Amry VANDENBOSCH 
University of Kentucky 


Corsett, Percy E. Britain: Partner for 
Peace. Pp. 177. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1946. $2.00. 

The last war, as every major war in 
modern history, was fought primarily for 


. collective power. 
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self-preservation. The survival of the na- 
tions guarantees also the survival of their 
political ideas and traditions; in that sense 
it may be said that nations fight not only 
for their fundamental national interests but 
also for ideas. But their policy remains 
dominated by judgments on what best 
serves their. interests. Intelligent policy 
will be able to subordinate some apparent 
short-time interests to true long-range in- 
terests, but no nation will be governed by 
impulses of magnanimity or a vague “ideal- 
ism,” though it may predominate in public 
declarations and self-righteous sermons. 
These are the presuppositions from 
which Mr. Corbett analyzes the relations 
between the United States and Great Brit- 
ain after the end of World War II. He 
writes with an unusual amount of detach- 
ment. None can discover in his book 
any emotional animosity against Britain, 
so widespread in America, or any love 
for British traditions and achievements. 
Coolly, from the point of view of the na- 
tional interests of the United States—and 
always taking into account opinions and 
prejudices in this country—he analyzes 
the situation. He lucidly states the weak- 
nesses of Britain’s economic and military 
position in face of the tremendous growth 
of the United States and the Soviet Union 


‘in the last years. By cautious conclusions 


he arrives at the statement that there will 
remain an identity of fundamental interests 
between the United States and the British 
nations, and that therefore the United 
States should promote their individual and 
The relations between 
the United States and Great Britain are 
ambivalent: in all fundamental issues of 
world strategy and of civilization the two 
nations are partners by necessity in the 
dangerous twentieth century, with its 
emergence of world wars and totalitarian 
systems. Yet, for the very reason that 
they are great democratic and capitalistic 
nations, they will be the keenest of rivals 
in Jess vital interests. 

To keep these two aspects in proper bal- 
ance will probably be the task of Anglo- 
American statesmanship, which will decide 
the future of free man and free institu- 
tions. It will be a difficult assignment. It 
will not be made easier by self-righteous 
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discussions here or in England. The Janu- 
ary 1946-issue of a leading British politi- 
cal review was almost entirely devoted to 
the demand that Britain should not allow 
herself to be drawn into the coming strug- 
gle for worlc power between the United 
States, with its satellites and its free-enter- 
prise system, and the Soviet Union, with 
its satellites and its socialism. Similarly, 
there are people in America who declare 
that the United States should be “neutral” 
in a conflict between the “imperialisms” of 
Britain and Russia. In an Anglo-American 
partnership for peace there is too much at 
stake to allow the glib disregard of a 
fundamental community—created by ge- 
ography, history, and common attitudes— 
to make the delicate business of mutual ad- 
justment of mdny rivalries and jealousies 
even more difficult than it must be in de- 
mocracies where free speech and discus- 
sion prevail. 
Hans KoHn 
Smith College 


Pace, Kirspy. Now Is the Time to Pre- 
vent a Third World War. Pp. 123. La 
Habra, Calif.: The author, 1946. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $2.50. 


Few readers will question the correct- 
ness of the thesis implied in the title of 
this book. If the peoples of the world 
have learned any single lesson from their 
experiences of the last half-century, it is 
that wars are “made” during times of 
peace and that they must be “unmade” in 
like periods. The weapons of the atomic 
age and the speed with which they can be 
organized and dispatched against an enemy 
make it even more imperative that the 
world organize, speedily and effectively, 
for the prevention of war. 

Following 2 short introduction, in which 


there is a discussion of some of the prob- . 


able aspects of war in an atomic age, Mr. 
Page presents one of the most valuable 
chapters in his book—‘‘Imperatives of 
World Peace.” It is the author’s belief 
that the imperatives of peace are both 
positive and negative. We must, he thinks, 
cultivate the friendship of Russia, set up 
‘a real international government, establish 
both real economic justice and fellowship 
in our own country and racial justice and 
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fellowship among all peoples, abolish em- 
pires and imperialism, achieve real dis- 
armament, win over Germany and Japan 
to belief in world co-operation, stimulate a 
world-wide movement for peace, and, 
above all, we must adopt the slogan, 
“Enough, in time.” This chapter is marked 
‘by both penetrating analysis and construc- 
tive suggestion. 

Two chapters on the origins of our two 
World Wars contain little that is new, but 
they present a good summary of much of 
our best historical thinking and contempo- 
rary appraisal. The same comment may 
be applied to the author’s discussion of the 
background of our war in the Pacific. 

In Chapter 3 Mr. Page discusses “The 
Way of Jesus and the Way of War” and 
“The Record of the Churches.” The latter 
section is a historical survey of the record 
of Christian churches, for nearly two thou- 
sand years, on the issues of war. The 
final chapter—‘The Power of God in an 
Atomic Age”—contains the most contro- 
versial material in the book, and is, one 
suspects, the part most valued by the au- 
thor. It is well summed up in these words: 

“A third world war can be averted, but 
only by a titanic effort on the part of a 
mighty movement of people in response to 
the yearning and pleading love of the liv- 
ing God. To the degree that we find and 
do the will of God we will make changes . 
in old policies... .” 

This is not a great book, but it is sin- 
cerely and competently written and will 
carry a real challenge and appeal to the 
growing numbers of people who hope for a 
solution to the world’s ills through spiritual 
rather than material measures. 

RALPH ApAMS BROWN 

Cornish Flat, N. H. 


LOEWENSTEIN, KARL. Political Reconstruc- 
tion. Pp. xii, 498. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1946. $4.00. 


Despite its title, this book is a specula- 
tive discussion on the methods and pro- 
cedures which should be implemented in 
the reconstruction of that portion, of Eu- 
rope which lies west of the Vistula. It 
fails to touch the larger problems which 
face the world, in both victor and van- 
quished states, and which deal essentially 
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with the creation of a semblance of peace 
and stability for the future. 

The author states his thesis at the out- 
set—that the Atlantic Charter provision 
for national self-determination is no longer 
feasible in international organization. Most 
of us would agree with this very patent ob- 
servation. 
successfully, and Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill simply burned incense upon the 
Wilson altar. The Atlantic Charter should 
be evaluated for what it- was—political 
propaganda for victory! Mr. Churchill re- 
vealed its true character when he refused 
to consider its application east of Port 
Said, or even of Gibraltar. 

A second, and presumably subofdinate, 
postulate is immediately introduced—that 
political democracy is the only permissible 
form of government for states in the family 
of nations. Thereafter, the author uses 
three hundred pages to discuss the tech- 
nical steps by which defeated states, 
through the nineteenth century and until 
1920, moved to political stability. This 
discussion was ostensibly included to iden- 


tify the historical precedents which prom-. 


ise to produce satisfactory results. These 
commentaries are in the usual excellent 
scholarship of Loewenstein authorship. 
But they were no sooner completed than 
he announced that the ideological character 
_ of World War II may indeed dispense with 
the probability of political solutions ac- 
cording to traditional practices. The whole 
scheme seems almost as useless as that of 
the dramatist who with painstaking care 
nurtures a character through two acts and 
an extra scene or two just in order to do 
him in as a grand climax. Or why the 
infinite care in the fattening process if the 
carcass must go to the tank in the end? 

In the last hundred pages, the author 
comes to grips with his problem. But a 
feeling persists that he somehow cannot 
quite bring the jaws of his logical pincers 
firmly upon the lump of western Europe. 
Is this so because the ideological indiges- 
tion of the patient produces rapid changes 
m symptoms? 
made immediately. And the author ends 
by giving the patient the measles, because 
he knows how to cure measles. 

The author ends by insisting that the 


Mr. Wilson used the concept’ 


New diagnoses must be: 
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citizen’s right to participate in the govern- 
ing process must be made a right in posi- 
tive law, with the condition that nondemo- 
crats should not be permitted the right-as 
members of organizations pledged to the 


destruction of democracy itself. Most 
would agree with that principle. But the 


important thing is that when democracy 
becomes the dispensation of wholesale in- 
justice to the people of a particular state, 
the exploited may well connect their ex- 
ploitation with democracy and logically 
move to destroy both. The popular de- 
mand in Europe, as well as throughout the 
world, is for human security. The body 
will have to be fed before democratic 
rights become very important. And if Mr. 
Churchill’s interpretation of democracy is 
applied generally over western Europe, we 
shall certainly witness a continuance of the 
revolutionary spirit that has been sweeping 
the world for more than a quarter of a 
century. Mere political democracy, of the 
liberal tradition, will not satisfy the com- 
mon man; and therefore Europe may not 
find peace even after the official termina- 
tion of hostilities. 

The author is a Kantian moralist. He is 
a splendid dialectician. But, breathing the 
spirit of the international lawyer, he strives 
to preserve the national state system in an 
age which appears to have decreed its 
doom. He ends by supporting the strong- 
power Triplice, which he hopes will bring 
morality to the world. And he condemns 
the federationists for being utopian and 
unrealistic! : 
Cortez A. M. EWING 
University of Oklahoma 


JONES, STEPHEN B. Boundary-Making. 
Pp. xv, 268. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1945. $3.00. 


The author has adhered to his purpose 
and produced a handbook for statesmen, 
treaty editors, and boundary commissioners 
concerned with the making of boundaries. ` 
This scholarly, heavily documented book 
makes a contribution deserving of critical 
study by those who hope to raise boundary- 
making from the level of arbitrary hap- 
hazard dictation to that of a fine art or, 
even above, to the level of an exact science. 

Unfortunately, boundaries are all too 
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‘often the hasty decisions of politicians— 
decisions of immediate political expediency 
made under the bargaining pressure of 
power politics. National pride desiring 
territorial aggrandizement, historically en- 
gendered prejudice, and considerations of 
military strategy too frequently are the 
overriding determinants. Statesmen are 
brushed aside, and treaty editors and 
boundary commissioners are given the 
frustrating task of delimiting and demar- 
cating an essentially faulty boundary in the 
field. 

Perhaps there is some reason for re- 
newed hope that boundary-making may be- 
come an exact science under the sponsor- 
ship of the United Nations. It may be 
hoped that essentially frictionless bounda- 
ries will be drawn to delimit and demarcate 
the sovereign states of Europe and Asia. 
Should this hope be justified, this hand- 
book should serve a useful purpose in 
providing an annotated check list of 
the manifold considerations involved in 
boundary-making. Little may the uniniti- 
ated suspect the ramifications of this work, 
involving: overlapping economic, religious, 
and political regions; inevitable cross-line 
circulation of adjacent populations and 
goods; linguistic, racial, and minority 
groups; surface, underground, and under- 
water resources; and of course the inter- 
relation of all these factors. These factors 
should be explored before actual delimita- 
tions can be made by choosing from: a 
wide range of anthropogeographical fac- 
tors; physical features such as mountain 
ranges, watersheds, deserts, and forests; 
and such geometrical devices as meridians 
and parallels, straight-line segments, arcs 
of circles, equidistant lines, and triple 
points. Finally, after delimitation, the 
actual demarcation of the boundary line in 
the field calls for equally arduous atten- 
tion to the careful preparation of maps, 
the monumentation of the line, and its 
maintenance. 

It is small wonder that ruling politicians, 
among whom there are few statesmen, are 
not willing to allow boundary scientists the 
time required to complete their beneficial 
work. However, the importance of the 
boundary-making assignment leaves no 
room for doubt that the condensed offer- 
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ing of this handbook, with its convenient 
captions and subheadings facilitating ready 
reference to its contents, with its appen- 
dices, and especially with its voluminous 
bibliography, should be given careful study 
when future international boundaries of 
permanence are to be drawn. 
MALCOLM J. PROUDFOOT 
Pioneer Publishing Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Koun, Hans. Prophets and Peoples. Pp. 
213. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1946. $2.50. 


Much has been written during the last 
two decades on the evils of nationalism. 
The general tone of most of these publica- 
tions seems to have been that the solution 
of the problem of nationalism would be 
also the solution of the ever growing and 
accelerating cycle of wars. The smaller 
nations, in particular, have been charged 
with excessive nationalism, which is said 
to be an obstacle to effective international 
politics and economic collaboration. 

Kohn shows, more than anybody else 
had done before, how deep-rooted are the 
foundations of modern nationalism, and 
that the small nations are less guilty of 
the charge that they promote it most. 
He shows, in brief but brilliant chapters, 
how separate ideas of nationalism devel- 
oped in Great Britain, France, Italy, Ger- 
many, and Russia during the nineteenth 
century, and how they influenced and often 
contradicted one another. They are ana- 
lyzed here through the lives and reasoning 
of Mill, Michelet, Mazzini, Treitschke, and 
Dostoevsky, each of whom affected his 
people’s idea of nationalism. These ideas 
in turn have shaped, and continue to shape, 
national policies of these nations. 

Placing the lives and reasoning of the 
thinkers studied within the framework of 
the conditions faced by them in their own 
world, Kohn utilizes the “Sociology of 
Knowledge” approach, which, when used, 
will promote the rewriting of the old- 
fashioned history and thus also the reason- 
ing of certain historical events. As a re- 
sult, also, Kohn shows how many of the 
social, intellectual, and political problems 
which troubled the ‘national prophets” of 
the nineteenth century confront Europe 
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today. Hopes and anxieties voiced by 
them, demands and solutions proposed by 
them, still fill the minds and hearts of 
twentieth-century Europe. 

Incidentally, Kohn destroys, although 
not deliberately, the much-propounded con- 
cept of a “united Europe,” by emphasizing 
how Europe persistently resists all and 
every attempt to impose on that conti- 
nent, for its ideological salvation or its eco- 
nomic welfare, uniformity and “order.” 
But he will probably be cheerfully disre- 
garded by that motley group of Americans 
who chase the eternal rainbow at the end 
of which they think that the American 


concept of federalism is just the thing to. 


solve Europe’s persistent nationalism. 
Kohn remains the most able and schol- 


arly student of that strange phenomenon,. 


nationalism. His steady stream of writ- 
ings in that field is, today, the brightest 
star on the academic horizon of the need 
of empirical knowledge of nationalism, but 
a horizon which is quite obscured by a 
large pile of manure and rubbish of writ- 
ings which study Europe’s nationalism 
through their preconceptions of what Eu- 
rope “ought to do about nationalism,” 
rather than what Europe’s nationalism has 
been. 
Josera S. Rovucex 
Hofstra College 


LONGRIGG, STEPHEN H. A Short History 
of Eritrea. Pp. 187. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946. $3.50. 


The author of this little book spent two 
years as Chief Administrator in Eritrea 
after the Italian colony had been con- 
quered by the British. He writes in the 
hope that this brief history “might not 
merely interest the general reader, but also 
assist those to whom would fall the mak- 
ing of decisions regarding the country’s 
future.” 


It is hard to see how the book achieves’ 


either purpose. Of a total text of 175 
pages, 112 are required to get down to 
Italy’s first appearance on the scene. 
These pages deal with the history of 
Ethiopia, a story told elsewhere more in- 
terestingly and more reliably. Thirty 
pages are deemed adequate for the story 
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of Italy’s connection with the area, with- 
out adding anything new to our knowledge 
of that experiment in colonial rule. The 
few pages that remain deal with the British 
occupation and administration, with a bit 
on the peoples and the economic resources 
of the land and the author’s suggestions 
for the future disposition of the territory. 

Too much of the terrain of Eritrea gets 
into Longrigg’s account. Arid and dull 
parts of the book interfere with the read- 
er’s progress, just as the salty wastes, 
deserts, and mountains obstructed the 
movement of early explorers in this little- 
known part of Africa. Parts of the book 
can be thought of as being actually below 
“C-level.” The four maps are quite inade- 
quate for an understanding of the text, 
and none of them gives the full area of 
Eritrea: Governor General “Chinese” 
Gordon of the Sudan is referred to as 
Charles James Gordon instead of Charles 
George Gordon. The bibliography does 
not list the important study of Ernest 
Work, Ethiopia, a Pawn in European 
Diplomacy; nor does the text show us that 
Longrigg is acquainted with Work’s ac- 
count of the diplomacy by which Great 
Britain enabled Italy to set up shop in this 
part of Africa in the 1890's. 

The author’s chief contribution in the 
book is to suggest what should be done 
with Eritrea in the future. “Muslim 
tribal areas adjoining the Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan should be included in that country. 
The central Christian highlands of Eritrea, 
with the port of Massawa and the Samhar 
and the Saho tribes, should form part of 
a United Tigrai state or province, which 
should be placed under the sovereignty of 
the Emperor of Ethiopia but be adminis- 
tered, in his name, by a European power 
for either a stated or an unstated term of 
years. The Dankali country with Assab 
should be assigned unconditionally to the 
Emperor. Eritrea would cease to exist.” 
No reference is made to the United Na- 
tions or to any principle of trusteeship or 
even to any of the noble principles that 
now appear to be embalmed in the At- 
lantic Charter in the undisturbed beauty 
of death. 

Harry R. RUDIN 
Yale University . 
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TimasHerr, Nicuotas S. The Great Re- 
treat: The Growth and Decline of Com- 
munism in Russia. Pp. 470. New 
York: E.. P. Dutton and Co., 1946. 
$5.00. 


This is an ambitious work which pro- 
poses to do no less than to plot the course 
traversed by the Communist experiment 
through three decades and to estimate the 
final results. 

It is the contention of the author that 
the revolution has passed through three 
well-defined stages and is now in the 
fourth: the first a violent offensive lasting 
from 1917 to 1921; then a gradual re- 
treat that continued to 1929; the resump- 
tion in that year of the offensive, which 
came to an end in 1934; a second retreat 
that then set in and has continued down 
to the present. His final judgment on the 
results is that had the prerevolutionary 
rate of advance merely been maintained 
without any radical change, the achieve- 
ments of the revolution would on the whole 
have been much exceeded. 

The writer has made heroic efforts to 
overcome the handicaps imposed on any 
student of Communism outside of the 
Soviet Union; the strict secrecy with which 
the Soviet Government veils its moves 
(aggravated by the censorship); sudden 
reversals of policy which frequently call 
for a change in the official “line” which 
may be in direct contradiction to the pre- 
ceding; the official explanations which are 
merely what the Soviet Government wishes 
the world to believe—all calculated to 
frustrate the search for reality. Yet ex- 
cellent use has been made of the slender 
resources to present a clear and reasonably 
well-documented account of Communist 
policy. 

There will be general agreement with the 
writer that the revolution has passed 
through alternate phases of advance and 
retreat. There will probably be less con- 
sensus of opinion on his assertion that the 
present represents a final stage. It was 
Lenin’s policy in any retreat to retain 
control of “the commanding heights” so 
that at the first suitable moment the offen- 
sive might be resumed. We have no rea- 
son to believe that the present government 
proposes to depart from this practice. ` 
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When it comes to measuring the final 
results of the revolution, much will depend 
on the base from which you start. Com- 
munist propaganda has consistently played 
down the achievements of Russia in Czarist 
times and exaggerated recent progress. 
Quite properly, Professor Timasheff has 
corrected the perspective. We now know 
that the old regime in Russia was not all 
bad, nor the new regime all good. 

On the other hand, we should not fall into 
the error of painting too rosy a picture of 
prerevolutionary times. The emancipation 
of the peasants in 1861 left an unhappy 
heritage of generally inadequate peasant 
landholdings, of excessive redemption 
dues, and of communal tenure and cultiva- 
tion of land. The famines of 1891-92 and 
1897—98 (the second of which Professor 
Timasheff fails to mention), the agrarian 
outbreaks that began with the turn of the 
century, not to speak of the revolutionary 
disturbances of 1905, could not fail to 
bring this home to responsible statesmen. 
Can we assume that the Stolypin reforms 
and other measures in effect for barely five 
prewar years could make good what had 
been lost in the past forty? Was it not, 
as Professor Timasheff seems to admit, a 
race against time to forestall calamity, and 
did not the outbreak of war mean that 
Russia had lost the race? 

Yet we must judge a book by what the 
author tries to do. Professor Timasheff 
does not set out to explain what caused 
the revolution (though he suggests an ex- 
planation on p. 61), but to follow the 
course of that revolution. And judged by 
this criterion, this book has made a notable 
contribution. 

i S. R. TOMPKINS 

University of California at Los Angeles 


SMITH, T. Lynn. Brazil: People and In- 
stitutions. Pp. xxiv, 843. Baton Rouge: 
Louisiana State University Press, 1946. 
$6.50. i 


Our largest good neighbor has not in the 
past been nearly so well known to the 
tourist or the reader as our nearest good 
neighbor, Mexico. Something is being 
done to remedy that situation, and recent 
weeks have seen the publication, in addi- 
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tion to Professor Smith’s impressive vol- 
ume, of Preston James’s Brazil and the 
Brazil Looks Forward of a veteran Ameri- 
can schoolman in that country, Benjamin 
Hunnicutt. 

Dr. Smith, whose Sociology of Rural 
Life, soon to appear in Portuguese, is 
justly renowned and is one of the few 
works of American sociology to utilize 
much Latin American material, knows 
Brazil from three visits and from traveling 
24,350 miles over her vast territory. His 
familiarity with that authentic and rela- 
tively little. known Brazil that is neither 
the Indian village of the anthropologist 
nor the coastal city of the cruiser and the 
diplomat, gives a special value to this book. 

The author’s purpose is “to organize, 
analyze, and interpret the material on 
Brazilian demography and social institu- 
tions.” He does this admirably, manipu- 
‘lates the often scanty statistics to extract 
the last drop of information from them, 
combs official documents, historians, and 
the accounts of foreign travelers for en- 
lightening quotations, and provides the an- 
swers to a thousand questions. We are in 
his debt for excellent discussions of the 
cultural diversity of Brazil, its population 
and demographic features, its standards 
and levels of living, the relations of the 
people to the land, and social institutions 
(family, education, church, and govern- 
ment). He exhibits a notable neglect of 
the aspects that reporters usually empha- 
size, and he pushes objectivity-—if it can 
be called that—to the point of not men- 
tioning the lack of civil liberties under the 
Vargas regime. 

Popularity can hardly be prophesied for 
this heavy and unsensational tome; but 
that is more an indictment of American 
readers than of the author. 
` It is most regrettable that so much of 
the data is derived from the 1920 census, 
and that the results of the 1940 census, the 
best Brazil has had, were not used. They 
have been available in part, in mimeo- 
graphed form, for some time. The process 
of preparing a book of these dimensions 
for the press may explain the failure to be 
up to date, but it is nonetheless regrettable. 
Brazilian readers will be astonished and 
pained to read that Brazil has two terri- 
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tories and 65 per cent illiteracy, neither of 
which statements is true today. 

The book is blessedly provided with a 
glossary, an index of authors: and one of 
subjects, an excellent bibliography, not 
quite up to date, 78 tables, 29 figures, and 
62 photographs, generally amateurish and 
badly reproduced. 

W. REx CRAWFORD 

University of Pennsylvania 


Narpt, Noam. Education in Palestine. 
Pp. xv, 155. Washington, D. C.: Zion- 
ist Organization of America, 1945. 
$3.00. 


Whether intentionally or not, the title 
Education in Palestine is misleading. A 
more honest title would have been “Zionist 
Education in Palestine.” When the, Jews 
constitute one-third of the population of 
Palestine and when their schools serve a 
minority of the inhabitants of the country, 
it is hardly true and proper for the author 
to pretend to discuss the subject of edu- 
cation for the whole country when he is 
really confining himself to a portion of the 
land and one aspect of its education. 
When the Arabs are 70 per cent of the 
population and when their pupils outnum- 
ber those in the Jewish schools, one won- 
ders why out of 255 pages only 8 are 
given to Arab education. Moreover, the 
Christian missionary schools, which have 
left their stamp on the education of Pales- 
tine and are attended by hundreds of Jews, 
are practically ignored. So are the edu- 
cational system of the Supreme Moslem 
Council and the growing number of inde- 
pendent national Arab elementary and 
secondary schools. As the treatment, 
therefore, is obviously intended to give 
maximum attention and space to Jewish 
schools and only minimum consideration 
to older systems of education, which are 
more typical and representative of the 
country’s interest, the informed reader is 
bound to dismiss the volume as a piece of 
Zionist propaganda; this in spite of the 
fact that the author did well to include a 
chapter on “Education and Arab Jewish 
Relations.” 

The volume is full of information, shows 
intimate acquaintance with the subject, 
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and may be of service to those interested 
in Zionist efforts. To the lay reader, how- 
ever, to students of education with catholic 
and universal sympathies, it must seem dis- 
appointing. With so many tables, sta- 
tistics, and a horizon limited to narrow 


Zionist aims, it lacks the general human. 


appeal. Too many of the book’s pages 
smack of a technical report and remind 
one of a catalogue. The great number 
‘of long Hebrew names of organizations, 
parties, and movements do not make the 
book easy reading. 

The author reveals enthusiasm and un- 
derstanding. He would give the impres- 
sion that the Zionist program of educa- 
tion has been a great success, inasmuch as 
it has created a fanatical devotion to the 
National Home and its handmaiden the 
Hebrew language. 

The author is fair enough to point out 
the weakness of the Jewish schools when 
he states: “Up to now, however, the 
schools directed by the various Zionist 
groups have stressed the particular value 
each of them cherishes most to the neglect 
of the other values and have accordingly 
produced one-sided, sometimes malad- 
justed graduates” (p. 205). The author 
also admits the failure of Jewish educa- 
tion in creating Arab-Jewish understanding. 

When the ideals of an educational sys- 
tem are admittedly narrow in conception, 
sectional, partisan, and extremely national- 
istic in aim, it is bound to produce fanatics. 
Such an education cannot be expected to 
furnish the world with another Amos, a 
second Isaiah, and a Jesus of Nazareth. 

KHALIL TOTAH 

Institute of Arab American Affairs, Inc. 

New York City 


BEUKEMA, HERMAN, WILLIAM M. GREER, 
and associates. Contemporary Foreign 
Governments. Pp, xxi, 362. New York: 
Rinehart and Co., 1946. $3.50. 


Contemporary Foreign Governments 
seeks to make available to students an up- 
to-the-minute textbook on the political in- 
stitutions of six major foreign powers: 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 


Japan. The analysis has been limited in 
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scope, the authors tell us, by curriculum 
considerations at the United States Mili- 
tary Academy, for which institution the 
book was especially designed. This is un- 
fortunate, for the result is a work so brief 
as barely to exceed in many places the 
proportions of an outline. Only four 
pages, for example, are allowed to the po- 
litical parties of Great Britain; only two 
to the party system of the Third Republic. 
Brevity may partly account, too, for 
the fact that the work tends, like so many 
others in the same field, to be formal and 
structural in its approach. The student 
will find here only passing reference to the 
ethnic, historical, and socioeconomic fac- 
tors which so largely determine the char- 
acter of each of these governments. Nor 
will he find an investigation of the func- 
tions of these governments, or (with the 
exception of the dictatorships—and then 
only sketchily) of their philosophical 
groundwork and their relations to the 
economy and to the people. Moreover, 
the work yields little insight into the so- 
cial and political crisis through which mod- 
ern Europe has been passing. No serious 
attempt is made to analyze the causes of 
decay, the challenge to democratic institu- 
tions, and the basic factors that have pro- 
duced the advent of totalitarianism. Per- 
haps all this is more than we have a right 
to expect in a work purporting merely to 
introduce students to the political institu- 
tions of major foreign governments. One 
cannot help feeling, however, that to at- 
tempt to understand a modern political sys- 
tem from its mere formal structure is 
somewhat like trying to comprehend the 
nature of a man by examining his bones. 
Although this work, like most texts de- 
signed for comparative government courses, 
ignores the comparative approach, it does 
depart notably from the usual run in its 
emphasis on the role and place of each of 
the powers in international affairs. A final 
chapter on the problem of achieving world 
security is a helpful summary of the ef- 
forts thus far made to overcome the in- 
herent difficulties of a world organized on 
the principle of the national sovereign 
state. The work is unusual, too, for the 
liberal use it makes of charts, maps, pic- 
tures, and partial reproductions of impor- 
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tant documents, most of which are excel- 
lent. 
HERBERT McCriosky 
University of Minnesota 


AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL Socrety. Sym- 
posium on Atomic Energy and Its Im- 
plications. Pp. iii, 79. Philadelphia, 
1946. $1.00. ` 
This small volume is a collection of pa- 

pers read at the joint meeting of the 
American Philosophical Society and the 
National Academy of Sciences, November 
16 and 17, 1945. All except three of the 
essays are by physical scientists, and to 
mention the authors and their topics is 
perhaps sufficient review of this part of 
the “book. H. D. Smyth reviews “Fifty 
Years of Atomic Physics”; J. R. Oppen- 
heimer contributes a brief paper on 
“Atomic Weapons”; Robert S. Stone re- 
ports on “Health Protection Activities of 
the Plutonium Project”; Enrico Fermi 
tells of “The Development of. the First 
Chain Reacting Pile’; E. P. Wigner de- 
scribes “Resonance Reactions”; H. C. Urey 
recounts “Methods and Objectives in the 
Separation of Isotopes”; and J. A. Wheeler 
concludes the section dealing primarily 
with the physical aspects of atomic energy 
with a paper on “Problems and Prospects 
in Elementary Particle Research.” Two 
additional papers, “World Control of 
Atomic Energy” by Irving Langmuir and 
a brilliant paper on “Atomic Energy as a 
Human Asset” by A. H. Compton, com- 
plete the contributions of physical scien- 
tists. Suffice it to say that they have here 
presented scholarly but not too technical 
accounts of the various aspects of the de- 
velopment of understanding and utilization 
of atomic energy. The story is a marvel- 
ous saga of what man’s ingenuity, resource- 
fulness, and competence can achieve when 
guided by the methods of science. 

It is, therefore, all the more depressing 
to note that here, as elsewhere in the dis- 
cussion of this subject, the most important 
lesson which the story suggests seems to 
have occurred to no one. It seems almost 
incredible that the social scientists, in par- 
ticular, should have failed even to realize 
the possibility that the solution of the so- 
cial problems with which all are so mightily 
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concerned may lie over the same rough 
road that produced the atomic bomb and 
its prior foundations in “pure” research. 
Perhaps some exception to this statement 
should be made regarding Jacob Viner’s 
competent paper, “The Implications of the 
Atomic Bomb for International Relations.” 
At least, he recognizes the absurdity of 
the more starry-eyed infatuations with the 
idea of “World Government,” and that to 
hide our heads in the clouds is no better 
than to bury them in the sand. However, 
the papers of J. H. Willits, “Social Ad- 
jJustments to Atomic Energy,” and J. T. 
Shotwell, “The Control of Atomic Energy 
Under the Charter” parade again the hoary 
platitudes of history and “social science” 
of the last century. Here are all the 
clichés about the “imponderability” of so- 
cial behavior and “volitional” human 
beings. Both authors are scornful of the 
notion that the methods pursued by their 
colleagues in this symposium can have any 
applicability to social problems. I must 
confine myself to one illustration from the 
latter paper: “Unfortunately, the technique 
of the physical sciences is quite different 
from that of the political sciences which 
do not have mathematics as their base 
[sic]. In the study of human conduct a 
major element is what is known as the 
‘imponderable.’ The very word itself indi- 
cates that it [the word?] escapes the analy- 
sis of weight and exact measurement. This 
is as fundamental a fact in the study of 
human conduct as energy in the physical 
world.” (Brackets mine.) 

In this attitude, we have perhaps a 
greater menace than in the atomic bomb 
itself; for the assumption of the inap- 
plicability of the methods of natural sci- 
ence, including mathematics, to man’s so- 
cial behavior closes the principal avenue 
along which lies our last, best hope. I 
suspect that sooner or later some scientists 
of the caliber represented in this sym- 
posium will become disgusted with the idea 
that social, as contrasted with physical, 
problems require for their solution not 
serious and fundamental research like that 
underlying the bomb,. but are to be ap- 
proached instead only by debate, charters, 
and, at most, a diligent study of the frag- 
ments of selected “history.” When this 
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time comes, perhaps they will propose a 
two-billion-dollar research project for a 
more fundamental inquiry into the nature 
of social relations than has hitherto been 
considered. 
GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
University of Washington 


Ernst, Morris L. The First Freedom. 
Pp. xiv, 316. New York: The Macmil- 
Jan Co., 1946. $3.00. 


“The peace of the world depends on hu- 
man understanding and human under- 
standing depends on the free flow, through- 
out the planet, of movies, radio, and the 
printed word.” 

“We are rightly the leaders in this world- 
wide campaign against governmental cen- 
sorship.” 

“But if we are to help lay any founda- 
tion of understanding among men of all 
nations we must first clean our own house.” 

The above words, lifted from various 
parts of the author’s Foreword, indicate 
that his ultimate objective, in pointing to 
the importance of a free flow of ideas 
throughout the world, is peace, and that 
as a step in attaining this goal, his im- 
mediate purpose is to bring about the re- 
moval of restraints on the free flow of 
ideas within our own borders. 

This is one of the most important books 
of our times. It should be read not only 
by all who actively participate in com- 
munications’ biggest business (press, radio, 
and movies) and by members of state and 
national legislative bodies and other gov- 
ernmental officials, but by citizens every- 
where. 

The freest access to the sources of in- 
formation and the widest possible dis- 
semination of both facts and opinions lie 
at the foundation of intelligent action in 
democracies. The author contends that 
through more and more concentration of 
power in the hands of fewer and fewer 
men, who control what is printed in our 
newspapers, what is spoken over the radio, 
and the kind of movies provided for us, 
less and less diversity of opinion is found 
in the thought diet of the American people. 
The greater the variety of the individual 
citizen’s sources of information, says the 
author, the better able is he to grapple 
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intelligently with the problems confront- 
ing him. 

The first three chapters—‘‘Freedom from 
Fear,” “The Great World Clash,” and 
“The Vanishing Market Place of Thought” 
—present the author’s “philosophy of free- 
dom”; the next three chapters—‘Press,” 
“Radio,” “The Movies”’—contain a “de- 
tailed factual exposition of the trends, 
practices, and controls” of these media of 
communication; and the final chapter con- 
tains many suggestions for arresting the 
trend toward less and less diversity of 
opinion. 

Among the author’s suggestions are: a 
joint nonpartisan United States Senate and 
House investigating committee to consider 
the plight of the small daily, weekly, maga- 
zine, radio station, and movie company 
producer or exhibitor; legislation to pro- 
vide for the complete divorce of radio from 
press, for the divorce of movie producing 
from movie exhibiting, for the divorce of 
radio manufacturing from broadcasting, 
prohibiting network ownership of radio 
stations, for the use of the taxing power 
to furnish encouragement to small com- 
panies, to prohibit the block booking of 
movies, and to encourage the distribution 
of books by decreasing postage rates. 

W. Haves YEAGER 

Ohio State University 


GURVITCH, GEORGES. The Bil of Soctal 
Rights, Pp. 152. New York: Interna- 
tional University Press, 1946. $2.00. 


The classic bills of rights were estab- 
lished in the eighteenth century by the 
revolutionary bourgeoisie in its fight 
against absolutistic, aristocratic, semifeudal 
governments. The possessing classes took 
the political power and claimed their libera- 
tion to be the liberation of mankind. The 
bills created civil liberties and free enter- 
prise. However, in our days new bondages 
have arisen. 

in many European countries the consti- 
tutions have broken down under the double 
assault of the Germans and the indigenous 
fascists. Their rewriting is an actual prob- 
lem, and the establishment of a new, even 
international, bill of rights is on the agenda 
of the United Nations. 

Gurvitch tries to unite both purposes. 
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The introduction gives the antecedents and 
a useful list of modern constitutions con- 
‘ taining such rights. He stresses the plural- 
‘istic aspect of the problem, and the new 
obstacles to be overcome. The second 
part is a draft of a Bill of Social Rights to 
be incorporated in the constitution. The 
third part is a commentary repeating some 
of the arguments previously used. 

The author proposes special social rights 
for the workers, the consumers, and the 
common men, although, according to his 
own definition, all workers are consumers 
and belong to the socially undefinable set 
of “common men.” ‘The workers are all 
those who work (p. 60), and not only the 
laboring class. However, the labor prob- 
lem does not disappear by calling both 
sides—the employer as well as the em- 
ployee—a worker. Any conflicting inter- 
ests are solved through the establishment 
of councils and courts where both inter- 
ests are represented. Any possible claim 
is at once met by a council, and any con- 
flict is settled on legal grounds—a lawyer’s 
paradise. Les comités pillulent, as in the 
defunct League of Nations, where the es- 
tablishment of committees was the substi- 
tute for activity. “No one group or in- 
terest ought to be sacrificed or preferred 
over any other one” (p. 137), whereas 
every political decision means that a cer- 
tain interest has to be preferred. Conse- 
quently, in Gurvitch’s system there is no 
decision at all, at perpetuation of the situa- 
tion which reigned in France. 

Gurvitch advocates a combination of a 
parliamentary political system and an eco- 
nomic soviet system culminating in a na- 
tional economic organization independent 
of the state. He tries to combine social- 
ism and capitalism by the establishment of 
three forms of ownership—private, public, 
and social—meaning by “social,” ownership 
through consumers’ and similar organiza- 
tions. The first combination existed dur- 
ing the short-lived Kerenski government, 
and between the Revolution of 1918 and 
the Weimar Constitution. The second 
combination bears a- certain resemblance 
to the Russian N.E.P. . These combinations 
turned out to be unstable; the stronger 
forces prevailed. The reviewer doubts 
whether the multitude of checks and bal- 
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ances as foreseen by Gurvitch, and the 
numerous bureaucracy necessary for their 
functioning, will create dynamic stability. 

The national economic organization is 
conceived by Gurvitch as a parallel to 
the International Labor Organization. Its 
function would be to direct the whole eco- 
nomic life. Such an organization could 
play about the role of the former Bank 
of England or the Banque de France, 
which, by their independence of the gov- 
ernment, were able to sabotage every po- 
litical decision in favor of labor. 

The book is excellent in all its negative 
aspects, painting the dangers of totalitar- 
ianism arising out of socialism or the state 
ownership of industry. The positive pro- 
gram contains, certainly, everything that is 
desirable. However, the question of how 
economic planning is compatible with | 
liberty, including the right to strike, re- 
mains unsolved. This is no argument 
against the merit of the author, who is to 
be congratulated for his courage in tackling 
one of the most burning problems of our 
time. 

E. J. GUMBEL 

New School for Social Research 


BARKER, ERNEST. Essays on Government. 
Pp. viii, 269. London and New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1945. 15s, 


This book consists of a collection of 
eight independent essays on government, 
largely on British government, by a dis- 
tinguished elderly British historian. The 
essays have all the ripeness and maturity 
of the author’s advanced years. They sug- 
gest a distillation of wisdom accumulated 
through many decades of study and ob- 
servation. 

No brief review of the book can give 
adequate attention to each of the several 
units of which it is composed. Each essay 
is worthy of the thoughtful attention of 
students of British institutions and stu- 
dents of government in general. The first 
essay, by way of example, deals with 
“British Constitutional Monarchy.” It re- 
minds us in the first paragraph that the 
British monarchy goes back in a long con- 
tinuous line for more than eleven hundred 
years and that “the Papacy is the only in- 
stitution existing in Europe today which is 
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older than our monarchy.” : In the judg- 
ment of the author, the passing centuries 
have brought a refinement and develop- 
ment which have produced one of the out- 
standing governmental institutions of the 
modern world. He measures it, however, 
only as a British institution and not as an 
institution for general adoption. “When 
a nation has preserved continuity with its 
past,” he says, “and continues to feel some 
piety towards its past, it will naturally fly 
the flag of monarchy which it has inherited 
from its past. But the monarchy, which it 
preserves -will be a changing and moving 
monarchy—changing and moving with the 
times, and actively helping the times 
change and move. That, for the last three 
hundred years, has been the nature of Brit- 
ish monarchy. That is the secret of its 
survival, and that is the source of its 
strength” (p. 19). 

An essay on “British Statesmen” distin- 
guishes between statesmen and politicians, 
and counts some thirty people in the 
former category from the beginning of 
modern history to the present day. The 
analysis of personalities in relation to 
their society is rich and illuminating. The 
author finds that “the social and political 
environment of British statesmanship has 
been an aristocracy passing gradually, but 
surely, into a democracy. There has long 
been an aristocratic strain in British states- 
_manship: it still survives; and it is still 
needed. . . . There has emerged, as we 
have seen, a new fund of statesmanship in 
the British Empire to which the name of 
colleague-statesmanship may not improp- 
erly be given.” He is a bit doubtful, how- 
ever, about whether this kind of states- 
manship is developing among the leaders 
of the Labor Party, but he is apparently 
hopeful that it may ultimately come into 
being. 

With similar richness, other essays deal 
with the British ‘parliamentary system, the 
government of the Third French Republic, 
the great Blackstone and his work on com- 
mon law, Edmund Burke in two phases of 
his life, and the institution of the Church. 
Reading and reflection on each of them is 
deeply rewarding. 

CARL BRENT SWISHER 

Johns Hopkins University 
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BARNA, Tigor. Redistribution of Incomes 
Through Public Finance in 1937. Pp. 
xi, 289. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1945. $5.00. 


“There is in modern communities a 
growing recognition that, since the needs 
of all are the same, equal distribution is 
the social ideal. The student of politics 
argues that for the proper working of de- 
mocracy equality of incomes is essential. 
The economist argues that, given the total 
national income, satisfaction is maximized 
with an equal distribution of income. . . 
In addition, the currently accepted eco- 
nomic doctrine denies that there is virtue 
in thrift (made so much easier by the ex- 


istence of high incomes) so long as there 


is unemployment; and thus the main tradi- 
tional justification of inequality falls 
away” (p. 5). From these words we may 
infer the author’s philosophy of income 
distribution. 

Changing the distribution in the direc- 
tion of equality can, it is pointed out, be 


accomplished through the agency of public 


finance. Taxation is a subtraction from 
the incomes of the people; whereas their 
incomes are increased by benefits conferred 
through government expenditures, valued 
at their cost. This book undertakes to 
discover how much of such redistribution 
was accomplished in Great Britain in a 
selected year—1937. Its major space is 
devoted to estimates of the different forms 
of taxation and government expenditures 
and their allocation to the several social 
classes as distinguished by personal in- 
comes. 

Reduced to its very lowest terms, the 
conclusion is that taxes totaled £1,157 mil- 
lion, while the benefits of government ex- 
penditure capable of allocation cost £638 
million. Allocation between those enjoy- 
ing incomes below £250, called “the work- 
ing classes,” and those with incomes above 
£250, “the upper and middle classes,” 
shows that the latter group “paid £594 
million more in taxation than the cost of 
allocated benefits conferred upon them, 
while £76 million was conferred upon the 
working classes by allocated benefits in 
excess of tax payments by them” (p. 228). 
Here we have the measure of the redis- 
tribution of incomes, accomplished by 


means of taxation that was progressive 
and government expenditures that chiefly 
benefited the lowest classes. . 

But only so far as allocation is possible. 
There remains the difference of £518 mil- 
lion, consisting of £464 million expenditure 
incapable of allocation, and £54 million 
negative “public income” from property, 
trading, and the investment income-of pub- 
lic charities. As to these, the author pro- 
poses a choice of allocations according to 
three assumptions; the complete redistri- 
bution of incomes would then work out as 


follows: f 
RE Assumption 


T: II HI 

(Million pounds) 
Working classes 
Upper and middle 


classes — 196 


Although some argument is offered, all 
three of these assumptions are admittedly 
arbitrary. The author inclines toward the 
third, on the basis of reasoning which is 
not very convincing. In his opinion there 
is still room for more distribution. 

For the purpose of his analysis Mr. 
Barna announces a formidable set of defi- 
nitions. His estimates of taxes and gov- 
ernment expenditures, elaborate and de- 
tailed in the extreme, are in many ways 
novel and generally interesting and valu- 
able. There is, however, so much of as- 
sumption and unproved estimate along the 
way that the reader can hardly avoid a 
growing feeling of misgiving as he ‘ap- 
proaches the final figures. 


— 348 — 271 


The author is evidently at home among 


the official accounts, soundly equipped with 
the essential economic techniques, and for 
the most part conversant with the perti- 
nent literature. The book was evidently 
written for the trained specialists; it is not 
for the popular reader. Even the elect will 
find much of the road pretty hard going. 
In the end, whatever they may think of 
the author’s ideal of equal distribution, 
they will consider -the effort worth while. 
Frep Rocers FAIRCHILD 
Yale University 


Prick, Jonn. The International Labour 
Movement. Pp. 273. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1946. $4.50, 


+ 348 +271 +196 


This is a careful analysis of the part the 
international labor movement has played 
in the past and may play in the future in 
the, sphere of international co-operation. 
The author has been secretary of the Po- 
litical Research and Education Department 
of the British Transport and General 
Workers Union since 1937 and is currently . 
on the staff of the International Labor 
Office, charged with the responsibility of 
establishing the Industrial Committees au- 
thorized by the Philadelphia Conference. 

An introductory chapter covers the his- 
tory of the international organization of 
labor down to the First World War. For 
the interwar period, the structure and the 
work of the political and industrial phases 
of the movement are carefully delineated 
from the various proceedings and publica- 
tions of the Labor and Socialist Interna- 
tional, and International Federation of 
Trade Unions, and the twenty-seven In- 
ternational Trade Secretaries. In the final 
chapters an analysis is made of the prob- 
lems of organization, the methods and the 
functions of these organizations. 

Mr. Price gives a more carefully detailed 
account of the organization and machinery 
of operation of these labor and trade-union 
internationals than did Lorwin in his Labor 
and Internationalism. The unique char- 
acter of Mr. Price’s presentation is the 
thoughtful analysis of the specifically in- 
ternational aspects of the problems the in- 
ternationals face. He deals with the com- 
position and structure of the internationals, 
their relations with the national centers, 
the extension of the international organiza- 
tions outside Europe, and their relation- 
ships with Moscow. The scope and limits 
of international action, the forms of in- 
ternational action,. and the manner of 
reaching decisions are considered. 

Both the I.F.T.U. and the L.S.I. formu- 
lated long-range policies on subjects of out- 
standing political importance. The breadth 
of the policy-forming activities of the 
trade unions is illustrated by the state- 
ment of economic policy adopted by the 
LF.T.U. at Stockholm in 1930, calling for 
an International Economic Office of the 
League of Nations, with participation of 
the organized working class; the super- 
vision of international cartels; the pro- 
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motion of international trade; courts of 
arbitration for economic questions; inter- 
national minimum standards of working 
conditions; and the maintenance of a 
stable currency. During the decade before 
1939 the L.S.I. and the LF.T.U. arrived 
at joint decisions on all the great interna- 
tional issues that arose. In addition to the 
policy formulation, international co-opera- 
tion on “practical” issues was furthered by 
the LF.T.U. and the International Trade 
Secretariats through their active participa- 
tion in the work of the LL.O. 

Mr. Price believes that there is a definite 
place for the international organizations of 
labor within the framework of general in- 
ternational co-operation. Besides promot- 
ing international understanding among the 
working class, training labor leaders in 
world affairs, and proposing international 
solutions to the great economic and po- 
litical problems of the world, the inter- 
national organizations of labor could, if 
given official recognition, play a significant 
role in the sphere of international adminis- 
tration, and their participation in the work 
of international legislation might well be 
‘extended. 

AUSTIN VAN DER SLICE 

Michigan State College 


Moore, WILBeERT E. Industrial Relations 
and the Social Order. Pp. viii, 555. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
$4.00. 


' This study is an extraordinary illustra- 
tion of the indispensable need for a frame- 
work of reference within which relevant 
data are selected and made significant. 
The author is definitely oriented to the 
voluntaristic point of view in sociological 
theory. Whether the reader does or does 
not agree with this particular orientation, 
he cannot fail to be impressed by the 
acute and illuminating analysis of a large 
number of basic problems in modern in- 
dustry found in this pioneer study. 

After an introductory chapter on the 
social organization of industry, a point of 
view familiar to students of the Western 
Electric Company studies, and three chap- 
ters on the development of modern in- 
dustry, which is familiar territory to most 
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social scientists, Professor Moore, in Part 
TII, starts his distinct contribution to an 
analysis of management in industrial or- 
ganization. Chapter IX, “Human Relation- 
ships and Technical Efficiency,” contains 
an illuminating analysis of the organiza- 
tional assumptions of management. 

Part IV deals with the place of labor in 
industrial organization: the sources of Ja- 
bor supply, the wastes of labor resources, 
the worker and the machine, and two final 
chapters on the informal organization of 
workers and the question of workers’ mo- 
tives. These last two chapters, especially, 
illustrate how a theoretical orientation 
makes possible a selection and analysis of 
data which can escape and have so easily 
escaped the attention of the “empirical” 
observers of workers’ attitudes and mo- 
tives, 

Part V considers industrial relations: la- 
bor organization, collective bargaining, and 
industrial conflict. 

Part VI, the summary section of the 
work, deals chiefly with the relations of 
industry to society as a whole. Chapter 
XXII, “Social Classes and the Industrial 
Order,” contains a clear, critical, and con- 
vincing analysis of the significance which 


` modern industrial organization has for so- 


cial classes. 

Industry must fit into the larger frame- 
work of the social order. This requires 
regulation in the “public interest” rather 
than in the “vested interests” of one group 
or another.. In Chapter XXIII, “Social 
Controls of Industry,” the author analyzes 
the nature of the controls which have been 
used, showing how uneven and inconsistent 
their character has been. 

This leads to the last chapter, on “Pros- 
pects and Problems of Economic Plan- 
ning.’ The basic fact of interdependence 
in our economic organization “produces the 
necessity of intervention in the public 
interest.” What we need is not less gov- 
ernmental control, but more and better- 
integrated economic planning by more rep- 
resentative political authority, which will 
remain responsible and accountable to the 
“bulk of the population,” not to a small 
power group. “The alternative to a con- 
trolled economy is chaos.” 

The author tries hard to keep his per- 
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sonal sympathies from interfering with his 
analysis. The general conclusions to which 
Professor Moore is led are implied in the 
description of the facts in the light of 
sociological theory. That is why, in my 
opinion, this is one of the few very im- 
portant studies in the recent literature on 
the nature of industrial relations and their 
significance for contemporary society. The 
author is interested less in grinding his own 
ax than in sharpening the blade of science. 
NATHANIEL CANTOR 
University of Buffalo 


KUCZYNSKI, JURGEN. Labour. Conditions 
in Great Britain, 1750 to the Present. 
Pp. 191. New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1946. $2.50. 


Mr. Kuczynski in this volume again at- 
tempts to show that under industrial capi- 
talism (since about 1750) labor conditions 
have deteriorated, both relatively and ab- 
solutely. What has been the trend of real 
wages? The author selects from the avail- 
able fragmentary data the estimates which 
certainly do not exaggerate the upward 
trend, and yet even he places the level of 
real wages per worker before’ World War 
TI about 70 per cent above the level in 
1789, the first year shown. 

But the rise in real wages was counter- 
acted, the author asserts, by various 
changes adverse to labor. One of these is 
the increasing intensity of labor, as shown 
(according to the author) by rising la- 
bor productivity. Obviously, however, the 
main factors in productivity are improved 
techniques and skills often involving less 
arduous labor. Furthermore, the author 
overlooks the amelioration due to reduced 
hours of work. Another change adverse to 


labor is increased malnutrition, more rife. 


at the beginning of the century, he asserts, 
than ever before in the period of industrial 
capitalism. The statement reminds one of 
an unwary statistician who concludes from 
an enlarging sample of injury statistics 
that accidents and injury rates have in- 
creased,’ An intensified consciousness ‘of 
untoward conditions is not to be confused 
with deterioration—it may enone evidence 
of improvement. 

These are examples of the author’s evi- 
dence. For those who persist in skepti- 
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cism, he states that even though the con- 
dition of some groups of British workers 
may have improved, this was at the ex- 
pense of labor in other regions dominated 
by the British. No evidence presented by 
the author indicates, however, that the 
condition of labor in China, India, Canada, 
or elsewhere is worse than it would have 
been in the absence of British rule or in- 
fluence. 

The book illustrates the intellectual gulf 
between Communists and British Laborites. 
It is one of the author’s many variations 
on a single theme—the “law” of the de- 
terioration of labor conditions under in- 
dustrial capitalism. The “law” is beyond 
question; the author’s role is exegetical 
and propagandist. British Laborites reject 
the dogma of deterioration and increasing 
misery and its corollary of resort to dic- 
tatorship, implying, in practice, the use of 
methods which defeat the avowed: end in 
view. They hold that labor has made 
substantial gains, but that the tremendous 
productive capacity of modern technology 
warrants far greater gains, cultural as well 
as material. They believe that these gains 
can be achieved and conserved by demo- 
cratic transition to a better system. , 

The initiation of -such a transition by 
British labor is itself sufficient refutation 
of the “law” of deterioration of labor. 
Can anyone hold a different view with 
even an elementary knowledge of the status 
of British labor before 1750, unless that 
knowledge is distorted or hidden by the 
lenses of dogma? 

Witt BOWDEN 

Washington, D. C. 


CoMMITTEE FOR Economic DEVELOPMENT. 
Jobs and Markets. (By Melvin G. de 
Chazeau and others.) Pp. viii, 143. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
1946. $1.60. 


Last fall a number of economists, inside 
and outside the Government, were bold 
enough to predict the volume of unem- 
ployment during the reconversion period. 
Most of the predictions turned out badly. 
The data and the methods of forecasting 
proved to admit of a very large error. 
Since that experience, economic forecasters 
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have been somewhat reluctant to make 
projections. The research staff of the 
Committee for Economic Development, in 
a survey of the economics of transition, 
carries this reluctance one step farther by 
making a policy out of the uncertainty of 
the immediate future. The authors point 
out that, for example, the consumption 
function is unstable; consumers might rea- 
sonably be expected to save as little as 5 
per cent of disposable income or as much 
as 14 per cent (half the rate during Janu- 
ary—June 1945). Similarly, gross capital 
formation might be $25 billion annually 
during this transition period; it might also 
be $35 billion. Differences of this magni- 
tude can spell inflation or depression. The 
CED staff concludes that we must “frame 
a policy attuned to the fact of uncertainty” 
(p: 22). Such a policy prepares now to 
“act flexibly and adaptively as soon as the 
need for action is clearly shown” (p. 22). 
The flexible policy advocated by the 
CED staff requires that demand be kept 
at high levels during the period of re-em- 
ployment in order to ease the transition. 
As the economy reaches balance, fiscal and 
monetary controls should be extended as 
price controls are removed. A specific 
date should be set now for the termination 
of price control, and the authors suggest 
June 30, 1947. We must learn how to get 
along without price control and rely on 
fiscal and monetary controls which are im- 
personal, indirect, and objective. During 
the transition period real wage rates must 
keep pace with productivity, so that after- 
wards business will have adequate mar- 
kets for its products. The instruments of 
flexible policy must be made ready now. 
These include (1) congressional authoriza- 
tion for immediate changes in the first- 
bracket income tax rate (each change to 
be authorized by Congress on the recom- 
mendation of the President), (2) congres- 
sional authorization for increase in reserve 
requirements, (3) a Federal Reserve policy 
to support government bonds at slightly 
below par, (4) the preparation of a large 
shelf of public works, (5) no immediate 
reduction in’ existing taxes, and (6) ex- 
tended coverage for unemployment insur- 
ance. Using these fiscal and monetary con- 
trols, the administration and Congress will 
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then be in a position to handle either an 
excess or a deficiency of demand. 

The CED staff supports each of its 
recommendations with detailed arguments. 
Price control during the transition period 
comes in for the most extensive treatment. 
The authors’ recommendations for stream- 
lining and liberalizing the administration of 
the present law would, if adopted, entail 
substantial price increases. One of the 
“tolerable working approximations” which 
is suggested is that where the earnings 
standard is to be applied for pricing pur- 
poses, the base be taken after rather than 
before corporation taxes. It should be 
noted that this sort of liberalizing would 
mean the inclusion for 1946 of approxi- 
mately $7 billion (estimated corporation 
tax liabilities) which must be covered by 
price increases. With secondary effects at 
a minimum, this might amount to a 10 
per cent price rise. Almost all the authors’ 
pricing recommendations run in this di- 
rection. Rental ceilings, for example, 
would be raised about 5 per cent a year 
starting October 1,.1946. The CED staff 
takes the position that this liberalized and 
streamlined price control must be accom- 


‘panied by strengthened monetary and fiscal 


controls, but the authors do not reveal 
whether they regard liberalization of such 
importance that it should be adopted even 
if fiscal and monetary controls are not 
strengthened. 

Government budget policies advocated 
by the authors include, on the revenue 
side, (1) reduction in excise taxes (if taxes 
are to be reduced at all), (2) strengthen- 
ing incentives to invest by loss offsets to 
tax liabilities through averaging devices, 
(3) a more prompt payment of, tax re- 
funds due to individuals, (4) putting cor- 
porations on a pay-as-you-go basis, and (5) 
flexibility for first-bracket personal income 
tax rates. Desirable as this program is, 
there are many technical difficulties and 
certain questions of congressional accepta- 
bility. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee was rather cool to Professor Hart’s 
proposals for flexible income tax rates at 
hearings on the Revenue Act of 1942. 

The CED staff would tackle the prob- 
lem of monetary control in a forthright 
fashion. With commercial bank reserve re- 


quirements now near their legal limit, and 
with the Treasury and Federal Reserve 
committed to support the government bond 
market, commercial banks can expand 
credit without limit as long as they have 
government bonds to sell. This difficulty 
would be met, if the bond market must 
continue to be supported, by converting 
government bonds held by commercial 
banks into either interest-bearing or non- 
interest-bearing reserves. Total reserve 
requirements of about 75 or 80 per cent, 
including the conversions, would then be 
required. The authors favor the interest- 
bearing type of conversion, and feel that 
the transitional difficulties of putting the 

plan into operation could be overcome. 
On balance, the CED staff program is 
inflationary in character because it substi- 
tutes indirect fiscal and monetary instru- 
ments of control for existing direct price 
controls, The authors do not indicate the 
magnitude of the price increases which 
would be involved, but it would appear 
that these increases might easily run to an 
additional 10 per cent a year during the 
transition period. The CED staff advo- 
cates a policy geared to the fact of uncer- 
tainty, yet would be willing to abandon 
OPA completely on June 30, 1947. If the 
future is really uncertain, it might be wise 
to wait at least until the spring of 1947 
before deciding OPA’s future. The CED 
staff program would not “hold the line.” 
It is, however, a well-reasoned statement 

by those who want just a little inflation. 

Jesse V. BURKHEAD 

Washington, D. C. 


LYTLE, CHARLES WALTER. Job Evaluation 
Methods. Pp. 329. New York: Ronald 
Press Co., 1946. $6.00. 


This timely book gathers together a 
number of related topics that are scattered 
throughout the literature of modern man- 
agement. It is also an index of the growth 
in complexity of modern industry. As the 
author notes, the field of job evaluation, 
which was once a minor function of man- 
agement, has become, in many instances, 
a major one. Job evaluation is a logical 
extension of the ideas that came in with 
both time and motion study, namely, that 
measurement may be applied to many 


fields of human endeavor which formerly 
were considered matters of personal judg- 
ment only. It is basically an effort to de- 
termine the relative value of each job in 
the organization, and from such determina- 
tion to build a wage structure that will be 
fair to all concerned. 

Merit rating, again, is an effort to ap- 
praise in a logical and systematic manner 
the excellence of a given worker for the 
operation he is performing, as against the 
personal opinion of the supervisor, fair 
and excellent as it may be. Around these 
somewhat new techniques naturally have 
gathered other problems and practices 
that are somewhat new in many quarters. 

There has been, of course, a consider- 
able amount of experimental work in this 
field in connection with various kinds of 
manufacturing. The author of this book 
has presented a well-integrated approach 
to this entire field, with many illustrations 
from practice and much helpful advice as 
to methods and procedures in introducing 
these methods, such as the relation of 
these techniques to union labor, collective 
bargaining, incentive wage plans, the set- 
ting up of wage scales, and so forth. Ap- 
pendix A discusses the very modern prob- 
lem of equal pay for equal work, especially 
as regards women workers, and Appendix 
B gives a digest of the important Federal 
laws affecting labor, with important rul- 
ings of the National War Labor Board. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, this is 
the best digest of these techniques that has 
appeared. It is of value to all manufac- 
turers interested in these practices that are 
of increasing interest, and to advanced 
students in college courses in management. 

DEXTER S. KIMBALL 

Cornell University 


Fitcu, LYLE, and Horace TAYLOR (Eds.). 
Planning for Jobs. Pp. xxii, 463. Phila- 
delphia: Blakiston Co., 1946. $3.75. 


In this very useful and interesting book, 
the editors have successfully tackled an 
extremely difficult assignment. Within the 
covers of a book of 463 pages they have 
presented the gist of the best plans for 
providing employment selected from nearly 
36,000 essays submitted in the Pabst Post- 
war Employment Awards contest. 
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This result was achieved by the editors 
through the device of presenting in Chap- 
ter I a “frame of reference” in the form 
of a clear discussion of “the principal 
issues of employment and unemployment 
in the modern society, the problems and 
implications of employment planning and 
criteria by which plans may be judged.” 
This discussion by Mr. Taylor is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature on em- 
ployment planning. 

The reader is further helped to an un- 


derstanding of the material presented in’ 


the many individual plans by Mr. Fitch’s 
summary of some 5,200 of the proposals 
with respect to a number of aspects of em- 
ployment policy, which appears in Chap- 
ter IT. 

Both Mr. Taylor and Mr. Fitch empha- 
size the point that most of the employment 
planners accept the necessity of increasing 
government control of the economy in or- 
der to achieve high levels of employment. 

The plans are classified for discussion 
_ purposes into two major categories: 

“i. Proposals dealing primarily with the 
demand for labor; that is, the number of 
jobs which employers (both private and 
governmental) are willing to offer. 

2. Proposals dealing primarily with the 
supply of labor and the labor market.” 

Among the prevalent convictions about 
employment policy reflected in these plans, 
the editors cite the following: 

“1. The opinion prevails that unemploy- 
ment will be a permanent, or at least a 
long-term problem, and that action to pre- 
vent unemployment should be regarded as 
a regular function of government. . 

“2. A large proportion of the contribu- 
tors advocated stimulating economic ac- 
tivity—investment and consumption—by 
private individuals and corporations 
through removing various restrictions or 
alleged restrictions now imposed by the 
Government. 

“3. Governmental action to provide 


cheap long- and short-term credit was also’ 


advocated by a relatively large proportion 
of the contributors. 

“4. Directly stimulating consumption, a 
type of proposal popularly identified with 
the New Deal economic program was advo- 
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cated by a relatively large number of con- 
tributors. 

“5, It was evident that contributors re- 
gard public works, which were mentioned 
in nearly half of all the essays, as by far 
the most important weapon against unem- 
ployment. 

“6. Much support was accorded the 
proposition that the supply of employment 
is limited and that it should therefore be 
rationed, either through sharing the work 
by arbitrarily limiting the number of work- 
ing hours allowed to any one person, or by 
preventing certain individuals from enter- 
ing the labor market at all.” 

This book is important reading for any- 
one who would sample informed public 
opinion on one of the major problems of 
our democracy. 

WirLram H. STEAD 

Vanderbilt University 


BRAZEAL, BRAILSFORD R. The Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. Pp. xiv, 258. 
New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 
$3.00. 


The successful struggle of the Pullman 
porters to achieve a union of their own 
choosing and to have it recognized by both 
the Pullman Company and the American 
Federation of Labor is an epic in the his- 
tory of the American labor movement that 
is well worth the recording given it by Dr. 
Brazeal. He .details the history of the 
porter and his work from the time Pull- 
man inaugurated his empire down to the 
present. The first half of the book is de- 
voted to efforts of the Brotherhood to se- 
cure recognition—largely a story of the 
refusal of a few men to bow to what 
seemed the inevitability of defeat before 
the paternalistic and antiunion policies of 
their employer until the Railway Labor 
Act amendments of 1934 turned the tables 
for their organization. 

The first part of the book also deals 
with the efforts of the Brotherhood to se- 
cure recognition from the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the latter’s final grant 
of an international union charter only 
after the porters had made it very clear 
that they would accept nothing less. This 
section is a good commentary on the 
American Federation of Labor’s policy of 
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what might be termed “halfhearted racial 
equality.” 

The latter part of Dr. Brazeal’s book 
deals with the Brotherhood after it achieved 
recognition from the company and thus 
secured its survival. He discusses its 
continuing relations with the AFL, its con- 
tractual relations with the Pullman Com- 
pany, wages paid to porters, the govern- 
ment of the Brotherhood, and “spearhead” 
activities of the Brotherhood, i.e., activities 
designed to aid other Negro workers or the 
Negro community. This section would 
have been enhanced by a more careful 
analysis of the relation of the Brother- 
hood to other railroad unions; and by a 
discussion of how the Railway Labor Act, 
as amended, has aided the Brotherhood, 
which has jurisdiction over an occupation 
where Negroes are in an almost complete 
job monopoly, but has worked to the dis- 
advantage of other Negro railwaymen who 
are a minority in their occupational groups. 
In general, however, the entire book is the 
result of clear thinking and painstaking re- 
search. It is recommended to students of 
both race relations and industrial relations. 

HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 

New York University 


FILIPETTI, GEORGE. Industrial Manage- 
ment in Transition, Pp. vii, 311. .Chi- 
cago: Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1946. 
$3.75, 


Most books in the field of management 
are concerned with descriptions of ad- 
vanced forms of organization and pro- 
cedure, or with specialized studies. They 
are designed primarily for those responsible 
for details. Generally they are of limited 
interest to top-executive leadership, whose 
perspective embraces origin, development, 
value, and trend. This book was designed 
for readers having this larger perspective: 
executives, labor leaders, persons interested 
in certain aspects of government adminis- 
tration, and students generally. The com- 
bination of author and purpose gives it a 
unique value in current management litera- 
ture. 

The unifying element throughout the 
book is the concept that dominant charac- 
teristics of organization and management 
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today are an evolution from the principles 
and technique of Frederick W. Taylor, 
“Father of Scientific Management,” as in- 
fluenced by those immediately or remotely 
associated with him and by creative stu- 
dents of his writings. The evolution is 
traced chiefly in terms of individuals. Fol- 
lowing a comprehensive and understanding 
analysis of Taylor’s revolutionary tech- 
nique, which serves throughout as an un- 
obtrusive base of reference, the author 
analyzes the contributions of Henry L. 
Gantt, Frank B. and Lillian Gilbreth, Har- 
rington Emerson, and Morris L. Cooke. 
Following a summary evaluation of the 
influence of this group, attention is given 
to subsequent contributions in the United 
States; and in Europe, notably of Henri 
Fayol. The second half of the book is 
concerned with extension of the boundaries 
of science in management by individuals 
and institutions too numerous for mention 
in a review, covering the labor aspect, the 
management aspect, the Russian adapta- 
tion to -control of the national economy, 
and the influence on concepts of social or- 
ganization. ‘Throughout, with understand- 
ing judgment the author interposes com- 
ments of his own. 

There are certain deficiencies. There is 
only one minor reference to Carl G. Barth, 
who was the greatest contributor to filling 
in details of the basic Taylor technique; 
who to Taylor’s genius of imagination and 
vision added the genius of experiment, 
analysis, calculation, and patience. Also 
in respect of other contributors there are- 
some inaccurate interpretations, resulting 
from dependence on ex parte documenta- 
tion. The scientific management group 
was made up of very human beings with 
conflicting temperaments, liability to errors 
of memory and of bias, and other normal 
human frailties. Also, they were very fine 
gentlemen, indisposed to personal criticisms 
in public. Consequently, not a few errors 
crept into memoirs prepared by ardent 
partisans, of which only those are aware 
who have lived through the evolution re- 
viewed in this book, with the advantage of 
personal acquaintance with the principal 
actors. 

Harrow S. Person 

New York City 
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SPRIEGEL, WILLIAM R., and E. C. Davis. 
Principles of Business Organization. Pp. 
xii, 564. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1946. $6.35. 


Professor Spriegel’s volume is typical of 
the recent textbooks in this country, in 
that it attempts an encyclopedic coverage 
of all phases of its field in a broad frame 
of reference. In the introductory two 
chapters (Part I) the primary functions 
of a business enterprise are outlined in the 
setting of “the study of business as a so- 
cial science” in relation to social science 
in general. In Part II, three chapters pre- 
sent the ownership and structural forms of 
a business enterprise. Part III (four chap- 
ters) is devoted to the promotion and 
operation of an enterprise. The four chap- 
ters of Part IV discuss financial considera- 
tions. Part V (four chapters) presents 
accounting concepts, principles, and pro- 
cedures, and discusses managerial costs 
and office management. ‘Five chapters each 
are used for a discussion of the manufac- 
turing and marketing functions in Parts 
VI and VII. Part VIII (four chapters) 
discusses some important aspects of the 
selection and maintenance of personnel. 
In Part IX the volume is concluded with 
three chapters discussing business research 
and forecasting, management as a co- 
ordinating force, and business leadership 
in relation to governmental controls. 

The volume draws upon and to some ex- 
tent abstracts from the full curriculum of 
a school of business administration (in- 
cluding the elementary course in general 
economics). Presumably it is intended to 
introduce readers in a comprehensive man- 
ner to the field of business organization 
and administration. The volume has great 
merit from this standpoint, but in the opin- 
ion of the reviewer it would be more effec- 
tive if its core were better defined and the 
evidence and analysis were tightened up 
in relation to this core. The forays into 
related fields of knowledge are often too 
lengthy. It is doubtful, for instance, 
whether (1) a 25-page discussion of the 
elements of money and banking or (2) a 
75-page review of marketing (largely de- 
scriptive) are justified, except, perhaps, for 
those readers who will have no further ac- 
cess to such materials. It is little wonder 
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that university students complain of the 
unnecessary duplication of materials be- 
tween courses. 

The volume portrays also the strengths 
and the weaknesses of broad integration 
in a dynamic field in which procedures, 
concepts, and principles are undergoing 
constant change. Some portions of the 
discussion, especially the reference to eco- 
nomic analysis, are not abreast of the 
more recent developments. Furthermore, 
it is likely that relatively brief statements 
over a multitude of complicated things, 
even though reasonably accurate within 
the limitations of brevity, will be misin- 
terpreted by readers. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, Ameri- 
can textbooks should be replaced by or 
supplemented by a new type of literature. 
The prevalent encyclopedic volumes not 
only are dull to read but submerge the core 
of principle and of fundamental analysis 
too deep in a mass of descriptive detail. 
We need concise interpretive essays which 
minimize descriptive detail and focus think- 
ing sharply on the fundamentals. A vol- 
ume written along these lines might prop- 
erly bear the title “Principles of—.” 

‘E. T. GRETHER 

University of California 


DincmMaNn, Harop W. Risk Appraisal. 
Pp. vii, 824. Cincinnati: National Un- 
derwriters Co., 1946. $10.00. 


This versatile medical doctor’s previous 
book Jnsurability, published just twenty 
years ago, has helped me more to get ac- 
quainted with some sides of insurance than 


‘have several books written by economists. 


Dingman’s new work can hardly be over- 
estimated in its value even to groups of 
readers the, author did not intend to ad- 
dress. The book’s principal purpose is to 
inform practitioners in life, accident, and 
health insurance how to select and ap- 
praise human life, “assessment of man in 
his economic aspects,” so that insurance 
protection can be obtained. Human life, 
however, depends on many a factor. Race 
and family history, occupation and cus- 
toms, education and morals, height and 
weight, sanitation and medical care—all 
these and more factors do influence mor- 
tality not less than morbidity. On the 
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other side, to forecast health and longevity 
of the population is one of the most im- 
portant prerequisites of our social and po- 
litical activities. Thus, the general parts 
of the book (pp. 1-257), containing the 
principles of insurability and its various 
phases—heredity, environment, economic, 
and physical conditions, habits and morals 
—will be:-highly informative to people out- 
side the insurance business. The readers 
will especially appreciate the elegant, con- 
cise, and intuitive language, remarkably 
free from technical terms. The details of 
impairments (pp. 258-814) might be of 
primary value to the insurance employee. 
Thus, these parts are omitted here. 

The chapters on health insurance should 
be studied by all interested in social se- 
curity extension. There are many re- 
markable facts proving the urgent need for 
social health insurance besides private in- 
surance, 

“Poverty is discouraging in periods of 
health. It is disheartening in days of sick- 
ness. Among families with incomes under 
$1200 yearly, 8.9 days of sickness per pêr- 
son per year was suffered. Only 3.8 days 
in families with $3000 and higher income. 
Low income means low rent. 
is inevitably associated with congestion, 
higher occupancy per room... less sani- 
tation... more communicable diseases 

. inadequate medical care” (p. 131). 
Disabilities increase in definite ratio to 
room occupancy. In homes of not more 
than one person per room, disability of 
one week or more was 100; whereas in 
homes with more than one and a half per- 


sons per room, it was 118. In regard to- 


tuberculosis it was even 100:191. Ne a- 
tional Health Survey.) 

This book is far beyond the average of 
insurance books regarding the’ great num- 
ber. of references, the concentrated form 
of its explanations, the logical system, the 
multilateral content, and the attractive 
diction. It is to be regretted that it is 
limited to sources in English. There are 
many valuable works available in other 
languages. Let us hope that a new edition 
soon to come will cover the foreign litera- 
ture. 

ALFRED MANES 

Indiana University 


Low rent l 
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‘Douxas, Kimon A. The French Railroads 


and the State. Pp. 287. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945. $3.50. 


This study presents a comprehensive re- 
view of the relations between the state and 
the French railroads through the period of 
over a hundred years since their inception. 
Because of the close interrelations of state 
and railways the study is, except for mat- 
ters of technical operation, a history of 
French railroads. 

The author has handled an extremely 
complex subject very capably. He has 
managed to show clearly the main threads 
of the development that led ultimately to 
the nationalization of the privately owned 
lines in 1937. The chief fault of the book 
is possibly a merit—namely, that a mass 
of statistical information is interspersed 
throughout the study, which, while neces- 
sary for accurate reporting, presents a very 
formidable obstacle to all except the few 
who may have a very special interest in the 
subject. 

American students of public service in- 
dustries and of government will find in this 
book the only complete account of the 
French attempt to solve the vexing ques- 
tion of public versus private interest in 
transportation facilities. The author is too 
modest in his assertion that few if any les- 
sons can be drawn from the story of the 
French experience. 

The book performs a real service’ in sum- 
marizing and digesting for American read- 
ers the gist of the information in a host of 
sources of French origin. The study is 
well documented and contains a bibliog- 
raphy, which, however, omits some French 
sources available in this country as well 
as several articles on the subject which 
have appeared in American journals. And, 
had the author had the opportunity to 
make his study in France, he would doubt- 
less have had‘ access to certain important 
French publications whose omission from 
the bibliography is regrettable but under- 
standable. 

HERBERT E. DOUGALL 

Northwestern University 


GopFrey and Monica. The 
Pp. 177. 


WILSON, 
Analysis of Social Change. 
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New York: The Macmillan Co., 1945. 
$2.25. 


This book, by authors with extensive 
experience in the study of south and cen- 
tral African societies, will be of interest to 
the student of present-day society in 
Africa, but also to the anthropologist and 
the sociologist who are concerned with 
the theoretical aspects of acculturation. 
The colonial administrator who needs guid- 
ance in his daily dealings with native peo- 
ples who are becoming rapidly European- 
ized will also find it of considerable use. 

The book is not and was not meant to 
be an exhaustive study of culture change; 
but it is a challenging attempt to correlate 
the details of field observation with cur- 
rent sociological theory and to systematize 
the study of social change. Those parts of 
the study which, like Chapters III and IV, 
deal with “Social Elements” and “Primitive 
and Civilized Society” and which outline 
the authors’ approach’ regarding the con- 
struction of a “scientific, that is, hypotheti- 
cal” theory of society are not only abstract 
but often rather obtuse. Even those fa- 
miliar with the functionalism of the Mal- 
inowski school, along which line the au- 
thors hypothesize, will not always easily 
follow the main thesis which (1) aims at 
the formulation of principles and criteria 
underlying culture change in central Africa 
and (2) attempts to establish principles 
which are regarded as basic to the study 
of any changing society. 

Those parts of the book which are more 
directly related to the areas under investi- 
gation (Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and 
the southwest sections of Tanganyika) ap- 
pear to be better substantiated. While the 
specialist who is already familiar with the 
detailed accounts of the authors as well as 
other investigators (e.g., Audrey Richards, 
Margaret Read, and Max Gluckman) will 
welcome such a theoretical evaluation, the 
nonspecialist will gain from it a general in- 
troduction to the acculturation pattern of 
these areas. A great deal of emphasis is 
placed on what is termed the scale of so- 
ciety. “Comparatively few people were in 
close relations in the old societies, and 
their characteristics were correlates of their 
smallness of scale; many people are in 
close relations in the modern society, and 
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its characteristics are correlates of its 
largeness of scale” (p. 24). This concept, 
developed in Chapter IT, controls a good 
portion of the book and finds practical ap- 
plication in the concluding chapter which 
evaluates the existing social “disequilib- 
rium” in terms of the “unevenness of 
scale” between the traditional African and 
the European societies. Although this 
chapter is a brilliant analysis of modern 
central African society, one may wonder 
whether it is not based more on deep 
knowledge of local conditions than on the 
application of a specific theory of society. 
H. A. WIESCHHOFF 
University of Pennsylvania 


Lynp, Heren Merrett. Field Work in 
College Education. Pp. xi, 302. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1945. 
$2.75. 


This book, designed primarily for edu- 
cators and especially for curriculum plan- 
ners at the college level, contributes to the 
current discussions the experience of Sarah 
Lawrence College in the use of field work. 
Field work is broadly defined as including 
“systematic observation, participation, and’ 
research carried on outside the college.” 
“It may range from work carried on by a 
single individual to work of an entire class 
group or of several classes on a joint 
project, from a single isolated trip for ob- 
servation to an extended piece of research 
or a job held by a student for an entire 
year.” 

The book is divided into two sections, 
the body of the work discussing in seven 
chapters (1) Contemporary College Educa- 
tion, (2) Field Work for Freshman Ori- 
entation, (3) Field Work for Education in 
Social Science, (4) The College and the 
Community, (5) Ways of Using Field 
Work, (6) Field Work for Individual De- 
velopment, and (7) Field Work in Post- 
war College Education. The remainder of 
the book, of almost equal length, gives, in 
eight valuable appendices, details of many 
of the projects referred to in the body of 
the book. 

The reviewer is so much in sympathy 
with the general purport and spirit of the 
volume, in the strong case it makes for 
getting away from the ivory-tower concept 
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of education, that he hesitates to point out 
what seem to him serious limitations in the 
method of treatment. First it seems ques- 
tionable to include, under the term “field 
work,” field trips of observation. Each 
has its place, but in the opinion of the re- 
viewer, the two terms should not be used 
synonymously. The scope of the former 
is so much broader, and its techniques of 
successful operation so much more com- 
plicated, that the reviewer wishes each had 
been treated separately. Second, the re- 
viewer wishes that the author had stressed 
the fact that much of the possibility of the 
extensive use of field work found at Sarah 
Lawrence College depended on (1) con- 
siderable blocks of free time off campus, 
not possible in a liberal arts college operat- 
ing on a five- or even a four-course plan, 
as contrasted with the three-course plan 
found at Sarah Lawrence College; (2) a 
faculty thoroughly sold on the value of 
field work for students not majoring or 
primarily interested in the social sciences; 
and (3) an advisory system thoroughly in- 
terested in understanding the needs of each 
individual student, emotionally as well as 
intellectually. These practical administra- 
tive difficulties are passed over too lightly. 
The reviewer can heartily commend the 
author’s recognition of the fact that some 
field-work experience may be miseducative 
for certain students at a given level of 
development, especially if supervision is 
poor; and that projects must be carefully 
individualized to meet the needs of indi- 
vidual students. If the assignment is be- 
yond the depth of any student, discourage- 
ment results; if too simple or routine, 
boredom follows. Assignments too simple 
or obvious, and assignments too difficult 
and complex, are the Scylla and Charybdis 
between which the skilled supervisor must 
steer her way. 
Frank D. WATSON 
Haverford College 


YINGER, J. Mitton. Religion in the Strug- 
gle for Power. Pp. xix, 275. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke University Press, 1946. 
$3.00. 

Books in the field of sociology of re- 
ligion are relatively few’ when compared 
with the number which deal with other 
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areas of human living. (There are several 
reasons for this, which need not be de- 
tailed here.) This dearth of studies is 
most unfortunate, for religious phenomena 
and religious institutions are so much a 
part of our society that to fail to study 
them is to fail in the scientific study and 
interpretation of a large area of life. 

The present work is written by a sociolo- 
gist who has attempted to present objec- 
tively a part of the story of religion in the 
struggle for power. Can religion control 
the behavior of men so they will act in ac- 
cordance with the religious norms? The 
activities and doctrines of religious insti- 
tutions in three situations are studied: the 
period when capitalism emerged, 1500- 
1800; the period of advanced industrial- 
ism; and World Wars I and H. 

For the most part, the book is objective 
and with no marked bias. However, there 
are no startling or remarkable conclusions. 
It summarizes what others have said be- 
fore, though there is an appraisal of the 
conclusions of men like Max Weber, and 
others, which is valuable. The author 
says: “In terms of the present study it 
would seem to be an error to discount 
completely the influence of the purely re- 
ligious idea working in history, and equally 
an error to fail to see the limitations of its 
power and the frequency with which it is 
dominated by other interests. The limita- 
tions are partly intrinsic: the religious 
interest is dominant in only a small mi- 
nority of persons. No matter how skill- 
fully religious leaders use the power at 
their command, they cannot erase the in- 
fluence of other powers and interests, par- 
ticularly in the relations of groups of 
classes and nations.” He thinks that part 
of the limitations are based on “the inex- 
pert use of the moral resources ‘of re- 
ligion.” 

Since religion is a part of the culture 
pattern, like economic interests it is inter- 
woven into the warp and woof of the 


-fabric of society. It seems to the reviewer 


that the author at times forgets that fact. 
He sometimes talks as if religion were a 
separate something or other. For example, 
he points out that in World War II the 
churches were more balanced than in 
World War I. They wanted to “wring 
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from the crisis” a society nearer to the 
ideal. Yes, but the Nation as a whole was 
better able to take the shocks of war this 
time, and millions of people were thinking 
and working actively for a better society. 
We had outgrown in many respects the 
adolescent notions of 1917-18. Then, if 
‘we hated the Kaiser sufficiently, we would 
win the war and make the world safe for 
democracy. Our religious leaders are prod- 
ucts of the social forces of the time, which 
the author certainly assumes. But occa- 
sionally the picture is presented as if it 
were the world on the one side versus the 
church and religion on the other. ‘That 
makes for clear reading, but does not help 
us to understand the essential relations in 
the interaction pattern, the deep underly- 
ing conflicts within the institutions and per- 
sonalities involved. 

However, this book is worth while, and 
has brought together in synthesis a great 
deal of excellent material. 

Ray H. ABRAMS 

University of Pennsylvania 


THURSFIELD, Ricuarp E. Henry Bar- 
nard’s American Journal of Education. 
Pp. 359. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1945. $3.75. 


Biographical research in American edu- 
cational history has been looking up in re- 


cent years. Today it is enriched by a new. 


volume, a biography of an educational 
journal which turns out to be, at the same 
time, a significant segment of the life 
cycle of Henry Barnard. Insofar as pos- 
sible, to be sure, the author steers clear of 
Barnard’s biography, reserving that for 
full-scale treatment in a future work. His 
purpose in this has been to get a full un- 
derstanding of Barnard’s conception of the 
purpose of his vast journalistic effort, to 
assay his competence as business manager 
and editor, and to judge of his success. In 
addition, the author has sought to relate 
Barnard’s work to contemporary social 
forces. 

All this adds up to a sizable task. It 
needed to be done. Fortunately, abundant 
materials ‘were available, chiefly the Will S. 
Monroe collection of Barnard manuscripts 
at New York University. If one mines a 
rich lode well, the reward should be satis- 
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fying. To his mining, the author has de- 
voted a critical intelligence and assiduous 
labor. The result is a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of American educational 
journalism, chiefly useful to research work- 
ers, but interesting also to more general 
readers. Every reader will look forward 
with pleasure to the complete work on 
Barnard. The materials and findings are 
organized around these central themes: 
foundation of the Journal; editorial policy 
and standards; the Journal as history of 
American education and as a contribution 
to our knowledge of foreign education; its 
role in respect to educational leadership; 
and the span of its probable influence. The 
work is fully and carefully documented. 
There is a good index. Two appendices 
furnish (1) bibliographical data on the 
somewhat complicated series, and (2) 
identification of unsigned articles. Both 
are valuable; the latter is especially so, 
for uncertainty of authorship has fre- 
quently made the Journal less useful than 
it would otherwise have been. 

On the debit side, insignificant compared 
with the assets, are occasional infelicities 
of language, some repetitiousness—perhaps 
largely unavoidable—a typographical slip 
here and there. Of more moment: one 
wonders whether the author’s brief ref- 
erence to Monroe’s “erroneous conclusion” 
about Locke’s disciplinary conception (p. 
165) may not be misleading. In fact, in 
his first sentence, Monroe specifically 
stated that it would be a mistake to think 
that Locke could “be completely summed 
up under this [disciplinary] conception” 
(Textbook, 512). 

Just as the author doubtless felt it diffi- 
cult to do justice in a few pages to the 
multitudinous matters in the Journal (he 
wisely refrains from too much catalogu- 
ing), a reviewer finds it impossible in a 
few hundred words to speak of many mat- 
ters worthy of mention in this closely 
packed book-—~and he too refrains, sup- 
pressing most of them. Let it suffice to 
name a few. Barnard’s social conserva- 
tism, his desire not to injure feelings and 
to avoid controversial issues of a larger 
social nature, the New England bias, the 
slighting or ignoring of materialists and 
radical reformers, the influence of German 


Scholarship, the hampering iacK Ui umuguis- 
tic training in German and French—such 
are some of the highly interesting matters 
on which the author focuses light from the 
manuscripts. Barnard’s ardent purpose, 
to present a “highly professional. reading 
course for teachers,” was eminently ful- 
filled, as one can See by even a hasty sur- 
vey of the Journal. His hopes that it 
would be widely read by teachers, and that 
it would help to avoid error and waste, 
were doomed to meet sharp disappoint- 
ment. One could lead horses to water; 
but, to change the species, the “infernal 
jackasses,” as a Reverend man of the cloth 
called them, would not drink. Indeed, 
_many who criticized and withheld support 
of the Journal were alienated by the very 
breadth of scholarship which it sought to 
bring to the service of public education. 
The ablest, of course, were its devoted ad- 
mirers; through them, if not through the 
mass of teachers, Mr. Thursfield believes, 
the editor’s goal was in a measure attained. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


‘MacKinney, Loren C., NrcHoLson .B. 
ApAMs, and Harry K. Russett (Eds.). 
A State University Surveys the Humani- 
ties. Pp. xi, 262. Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1945. 
$4.00. 


This volume, one of the University of 
North Carolina Sesquicentennial Publica- 
tions, contains seventeen essays, including 
an introductory sketch of the history of 
the humanities at the university, and a 
concluding article on the future of the hu- 
manities in state institutions. Eleven of 
the essays are devoted to the humanities 
and the humanistic ideal as exemplified in 
a variety of fields ranging from history, 
through art and literature, to the physical 
sciences. Four essays consider humanism 
as viewed by votaries of the professions of 
medicine, the law, business, and journalism. 

The only unifying thread in the volume 
is that suggested by the title. For some 
authors the primary concern is that of 
identifying or defending their subjects; 
for others the task seems to be that of 
challenging those who have staked off the 
humanities for themselves; for still others 
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claim to'be included. It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that many of the passages in the 
book seem slight or irrelevant. The hu- 
manistic ideal is reduced in statute after 
such handling. Should the faculty of any 
university choose to approach the problem 
of the humanities with the wisdom and 
urbanity of Archibald Henderson, con- 
tributor of “Mathematics and the Physical 
Sciences,” there might be an end to all the 
tilting at “straw men” that persists in 
academic circles, 

There are in the volume two fine con- 
tributions by the representatives of the 
professions: that entitled, “Law,” by As- 
sociate Justice A. A. F, Seawell of the Su- 
preme Court of North Carolina; the other, 
“Journalism, The Humanities and the 
Common Man,” by Gerald Johnson, the - 
newspaper editor whose distinguished arti- 
cle, “Freedom of the Newspaper Press,” 
appeared in Tue Anwnats (November 
1938). Justice Seawell regards a liberal 
education in the humanities as indispens- 
able to the great professions which inti- 
mately serve the public in relations of 
trust. He attests to the need of a strong 
humanistic spirit In the legal profession, 
which is itself the outcome of practical ex- 
perience with the needs of humanity. 
Gerald Johnson, in his essay, observes that 
for the common man the -humanities simply 
do not exist. Study of the humanities has 
been relegated too much to the authori- 
tarians. Meanwhile, many alert minds 
have turned to scientific investigation. Of 
late, however, the scientific method is ap- 
proaching the point at which its investiga- 
tions threaten to become sterile. Here is 
humanism’s new opportunity, else mankind 
will fall victim to some new necromancy 
akin to fascism. Finally, Norman Foer- 
ster’s able essay, “The Future of the Hu- 
manities in State Universities,” should be 
read by all interested in the trend of liberal 
education. The author reveals many of 
the weaknesses of the current academic sys- 
tem and suggests measures of amelioration. 

Jonn E. POMFRET 

College of William and Mary ` 


KINSLEY, Pur. The Chicago Tribune: 
Its First Hundred Years (Vol. II). Pp. 
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xv, 349, viii. Chicago: The Chicago 
Tribune, 1945. $3.00. 

. The Chicago Tribune was founded in 
June 1847. In recognition of its ap- 
proaching hundredth anniversary, the paper 


has in preparation a series of volumes 


covering the Tribune’s history. Volume I 
appeared in 1943 and brought the record 
to 1865 and Lincoln’s death. The present 
volume moves ahead to the election of 
Garfield in 1880. 

In his preface, Mr. Kinsley remarks that 
the period covered in the second volume, 
including as it does the reconstruction 
years, is a distinct epoch in the history of 
the Nation, the city of Chicago, and the 
Tribune, What he attempts, he writes, “is 
something like a moving picture, a nar- 
rative of the times as mirrored in the day 
by day Tribune.” Unfortunately the re- 
sult has none of the forward-moving 
quality of a motion picture, and what 
might have been a truly significant por- 
trayal of. one of the most colorful eras 
turns out to be a rather monotonous, some- 
what formless, running index of the 
Tribune’s contents. The method of the 
author is to rely on the pages of the paper 
itself, and it is as though he had turned 
them one by one, making brief notes on the 
featured, and sometimes curious, mate- 
rials found there. The substance of these 
pages does not mesh in with the mo- 
mentous social changes occurring in the 
Nation and particularly in the Middle 
West. , 

The chapter headings are frequently 
misnomers, based largely on some few 
items culled from the files of the paper, 
but without any systematic or interpretive 
development. Thus the chapter “Personal 
Liberty and the Puritans” contributes 
nothing to the subject, either in general or 
as it relates to the development of the 
Tribune itself. More flagrant is the chap- 
ter on “The Henry Ward Beecher Scandal,” 
pages 183-99. This chapter by count has 
99 paragraphs, only 7 of which. mention 
the Beecher incident, and 2 of those most 
incidentally. Not more than a page and a 
half of the 16 pages of the chapter relate 
to Beecher; the rest is a scrapbook-like 
hodgepodge of other items covering dozens 
of separate, unrelated topics. 
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It is unfortunate that the book is so 
lacking in focus. The Tribune has been 
and still is a powerful force in American 
life. Regardless of one’s attitude toward 
its policies, it is a newspaper that merits 
a far more profound and penetrating study 
and analysis than is given in this volume. 
. Marcom M. WILLEY 

University of Minnesota 


WHITE, WILLIAM ALLEN. The Autobiog- 
raphy of William Allen White. Pp. 669. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1946. 
$3.75. 


William Allen White flourished in an 
epoch which had a set of assumptions 
about life and politics almost unintelligible 
to the generation which has come to ma- 
turity since the end of the First World 
War. That epoch had its seamy side, in 
business and in politics, but there was 
enough grace in it to be ashamed of this 
side, in contrast to an age when power is 
its own justification and when it is pur- 
sued without even conventional apologies. 
There were “smart alecks” in White’s day, 
but they were not. admired as prophets. 
At bottom, there was a certain decency 
about the pre-1914 days, a spaciousness, a 
belief that a little tinkering here and there 
would make democracy work and the 
“American dream” come true, and a con- 
viction about the reality of progress which 
seems naive today. 

White is an excellent interpreter of that 
age, precisely because, though successful 
beyond the average, he was after all a 
middling Middle Westerner in his outlook 
on life and in his devotion—not always 
unperplexed—to the mores of his section. 
He liked wide porches and rocking chairs, 
steak and mushrooms, the direct primary, 
and Theodore Roosevelt; he was more 
than a little suspicious of big business, big 
political bosses, big cities, and bigness gen- 
erally. Essentially he was a villager, if a 
village be understood to be a place small 
enough for a businessman to walk home 
for lunch and his daily nap. Under his 
easily pardonable pride in his association 
with such men as William Dean Howells, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Thomas ‘Hardy, and 
Herbert Hoover, there is discernible an un- 
easiness. He was more at home with 
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earthy, prairie folk such as Fred Funston, 
Victor Murdock, Henry Allen, and Walter 
Roscoe Stubbs. 

The contribution to be made by such a 
man can scarcely interest the meticulous 
historical scholar, for at best, what White 
says will add up to footnotes in the tomes 
of the learned. The key to the book’s 
value is found in the author’s admission 
that it is, “in spite of all the pains I have 
taken and the research I have put into it, 
necessarily fiction.” The point is that it 
re-creates with something more than the 
artistry which we expect of a journalist 
accustomed to a deadline, the spiritual 
climate of an age which now seems far 
away. 

The story is largely political, for White 
was all his adult life on the fringes of 
practical politics, and briefly at the center. 
In spite of recurrent spasms of soul-search- 
ing about successive heroes and causes, the 
record is that of an extrovert blessed with 
-a splendid digestion who cheerfully met 
head-on the changes and chances of the 
ceaseless struggle for power. In the end, 
his judgment coincided with Lord Morley’s 
famous dictum that “politics is the pas- 
sionate pursuit of the second-best,” though 
‘at the last he asks wistfully if there is not 
“somewhere, in the stuff that holds hu- 
manity together, some force, some con- 
servation of spiritual energy, that saves 
the core of every noble hope, and gathers 
all men’s visions some day, some way, into 
the reality of progress?” It is this puzzled 
wistfulness that describes the temper of an 
age. 

LANE W. LANCASTER 

University of Nebraska 


Counen, Morris R. The Faith of a Lib- 
eral, Pp. ix, 497. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1946. $3.75. 


The fifty-one essays in this volume, 
covering a range of subjects as broad as 
the domain of liberal thought, have been 
gleaned from the files of the past thirty 
years. Nearly half of them originally ap- 
peared in the pages of The New Republic; 
twenty-one were book reviews. Each once 
served a useful purpose; but for most of 
them it is difficult to see the justification 
for re-publication. How much better it 
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would have been if Professor Cohen could 
have found time to present us with a 
single, orderly exposition of his philosophy 
of liberalism! 

In large measure, the substance of what 
pertains directly to Professor Cohen’s lib- 
eral faith is to be found in the opening 
piece on “What I Believe,” or recapitulated 
in the concluding essay, here published for 
the first time, on “The Future of American 
Liberalism.” In the other essays he ex- 
emplifies the broad and deep liberalism of 
method and attitude which have marked 
him as one of the outstanding liberal critics 
of our time. A thoroughgoing rationalist, 
he is equally opposed to abstract, deduc- 
tive reasoning, on the one hand, and to 
“the unripe and seedless wisdom of those 
who deny the very existence of truth” (p. 
404), on the other. His attitude is one of 
unfailing confidence in the potentialities 
for good of liberated human energy. “The 
final good of the state,” he declares in an 
essay on Spinoza, “is to make men free to 
develop their powers; and excessive regula- 
tion by a fallible earthly sovereign [he 
adds] is likely to defeat that end” (pp. 15- 
16). But if it is not to be false and 
stultifying, this faith must be a faith in 
the possibility, not the inevitability, of 


‘progress. 


Professor Cohen’s emphasis is on the 
welfare of the common man and on the 
necessity for steadily abandoning economic 
individualism in favor of socialization. 
Among the essays on _ politico-economic 
subjects, however, the wise and urbane 
paper on “Minimizing Social Conflicts” 
(reprinted from THE ANNALS, May 1939) 
is of more use to students of the subject 
than the somewhat superficial treatment of 
“Socialism and Capitalism.” 

American political liberalism in its old 
form, Professor Cohen believes, is dead; 
federalism and the supremacy of individual 
rights, in particular, are marked for sub- 
mersion; and there are serious threats to 
other, more vital elements of our liberal 
heritage. Chief among these threats are 
militarism, the growth of governmental 
power, and the concentration of economic 
sovereignty in corporate directors. (No 
reference to trade-union leaders in this 
connection.) But for the future of liberal- 
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ism in general, “conceived as ‘the spirit of 
free inquiry, free discussion, and rational 
accommodation,” Professor Cohen has 
great confidence. 
J. ROLAND PENNOCK 
Swarthmore College 


RANDALL, J. G. Lincoln, the President: 
Springfield to Gettysburg. 2 Vols. Pp. 
xxi, 395 (Vol. 1); vii, 439 (Vol. 2). 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Co., 1945. 
$7.50. 

RANDALL, J. G. Lincoln and, the South. 
Pp. 161. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1946. $1.50. 


When, a half-decade ago, Carl Sandburg, 
a rank amateur, a mere converted poet, 
won the Pulitzer prize with his Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years, this constituted 
a challenge to the professionals not easily 
ignored. It has now been triumphantly 
accepted by J. G. Randall, who crowns a 
life of service to the cause of American 
history with his monumental Lincoln, the 
President, the first part of which now ap- 
pears. , 

No two works on the same theme, both 
outstanding in their particular genre, could 
differ more in conception, outlook, or tech- 
nique. Sandburg’s study is truly that of 
an inspired amateur, but with all the dilet- 
tante overtones exorcised completely. He 
is so devoted to his hero, so acute in his 
understanding of human motivation, so de- 
termined to buttress intuitive grasp of 
character with the necessary aggregation 
of facts, that often—and particularly in 
his analysis of psychological factors—he 
reaches ‘heights of comprehension barred 
to even the most perspicuous of profes- 
sionals. 

This is precisely what Dr. Randall is. 
Sandburg may be his master in those areas 
of the mind and spirit which Randall does 
` not attempt to plumb. But Randall, for 


his part, operates with unique competence. 


in fields shut to Sandburg both by training 
and by inclination. It is a fortunate con- 
sequence that these two brilliant studies 
actually supplement one another by reason 
of their differences, and constitute together 
what neither of them could furnish alone, 
a completely rounded portrait of the great- 
est of American Presidents. 
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From Dr. Randall we have come to ex- 
pect the massive accumulation of material, 
the weighing and sifting of it with ripe 
judgment, and finally a calm, objective, yet 
dynamic synthesis of the facts, their sig- 
nificance, and the interplay of forces be- 
hind them. Never has he displayed these 
powers to greater advantage. 

The period during which Lincoln rose by 
successive stages of growth from obscurity 
to nomination, election, President in name 
and President in fact, was a highly con- 
troversial one; and most historians cannot 
avoid taking sides, even though they do so 
in subtle and subterranean ways. Douglas, 
Frémont, Seward, Stanton, and McClellan 
emerge as marplots or martyrs, depending 
on the sympathies and slanting of the bi- 
ographer. Sometimes the Southern fire- 
eaters, sometimes the Yankee extremists, 
sometimes blind economic forces are made 
responsible for the war. Every adminis- 
trator, civil or military, who had a hand in 
its conduct did an able or a maladroit job, 
depending on the over-all conception of the 
particular commentator. The apologists 
for Seymour or Vallandigham are no more 
biased than those for Ben Butler or Zach 
Chandler. 

These are pitfalls which the present au- 
thor has, for the most part, avoided with 
serene and practiced skill. Against the 
glaring black and white of the partisan he 
has operated with patient but unrelenting 
vigilance. The debates between Lincoln 
and Douglas, the maneuvers which led to 
Lincoln’s nomination, the fatal gap be- 
tween his election and his inaugural, the 
events which led up to Sumter, the hesita- 
tions and gauche muscle-flexing which pre- 
ceded Bull Run, the handling of the Border 
States problem, Lincoln’s difficulty in find- 
ing commanders who could win victories 
as well as the confidence of the ruling 
clique in Congress, his Cabinet troubles, 
the shaping of emancipation in such a way 
as not to alienate the loyal Border, diplo- 
matic dilemmas, and finally the Gettysburg 
speech, all prejudiced conceptions about 
these are deftly exposed and then re- 
placed by a reasonable, evenhanded, final 
judgment. This reader, at least, has never 
before seen so many controversies resolved 
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by wise, profound, and objective under- 
standing. 

I hope I may be pardoned a single in- 
stance of dissent. In the case of McClel- 
lan I feel that Dr. Randall’s zeal for jus- 
tice has betrayed him into leaning over 
backwards. The General was a great drill- 
master and organizer, the best the Union 
cause developed; but as a strategist, a suc- 
cessful warmaker, he shone only by con- 
trast with the misfits who preceded and 
followed him. I cannot understand why 
the author ignores McClellan’s constant 
overestimates of the enemy’s strength and 
his groundless worries about his own weak- 
ness, or his disregard for Lincoln’s prods, 
amounting finally to direct disobedience, 
and his failure to press his advantage after 
Antietam, which is not excused because it 
was duplicated by Meade after Gettysburg. 

As an example of Dr. Randall’s incisive 
understanding of political behavior, I quote 
a passage which is written about Lincoln’s 
contemporaries but applies to all time: 

“One is struck with the lack of signifi- 
cance (in terms of public service) attach- 
ing to parties in Lincoln’s day of power. 
Jt was in the narrow and uninspired sense 
that parties functioned—i.e., as organiza- 
tions ‘or machines owned and operated by 
_ politicians for winning elections and seiz- 

ing or retaining government offices, not of 
groupings of citizens for wise-minded bet- 
terment. It was in a party sense that Re- 
publican and Democratic organizations car- 
ried on. This suited the politicians; in 
their view the party sense was dominant. 
There was little regrouping according to 
principle; existing party models were per- 


petuated as instruments for gaining politi- . 


cal power. Had parties been made over 
for the emergency each group would have 
been composed of like-minded men. In- 
stead of that each of the major parties was 
made up of diverse elements, in keeping 


with the practice of party managers whose. 


object is not to create a clear-cut division 
for deciding a public issue, but rather to 
garner the votes of all kinds of citizens, 
whether they agree or not” (Vol. IT, p. 
221). 

Lincoln and the South is the reproduc- 
tion in book form of four lectures which 
Dr. Randall delivered at Louisiana State 
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University. The first of these is his effort 
to overcome the formidable difficulties of 
a Northern historian whose sympathies lie 
with the winning side, attempting to talk 
to the losers about the advantages of vic- 
tory. The result is graceful and amiable, 
but also thoroughly innocuous. In the next 
talk, in which Dr. Randall analyzes the 
process whereby the Border States, all of 
them believing in the institution of slavery, 
were kept in the Union, he is on firmer 
and higher ground. With all his wonted 
skill, Dr. Randall depicts, anatomizes, and 
synthesizes the- diverse currents which 
brought about this tremendous triumph. 
Never has Lincoln’s subtle readiness to ac- 
cept something less than the whole loaf, 
and thus to wrest fractional victory from 
utter defeat, been more understandingly 
depicted. The last lectures, intended to 
explain Lincoln’s attitude toward slavery 
and the proper treatment of a vanquished 
South, are in a minor key. In particular, 
the final talk is colored, I believe, by Ran- 
dall’s consciousness that he was talking to 
Southern auditors, still, after eighty years, 
sensitive over Confederate defeat. 
ALPHONSE B. MILLER 
American Friends Service Committee, 
Philadelphia 


BUSH, VANNEVAR. Endless Horizons. Pp. 
xii, 182. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Foreign Affairs, 1946. $2.50. 


In a world in which everything depends 
on whether peoples use rather than misuse 
the powers derived from science, it is a 
matter of considerable importance that 
men of science and technology express 
their points of view on public matters. As 
director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development, Dr. Bush is one of a 
few such men who has been in a most fa- 
vorable position for obtaining a broad point 
of view, and it is well to have this collec- © 
tion of his recent reports and addresses. 

One may become acquainted with one 
aspect of the mind and spirit of this versa- 
tile man from the delightful chapter “As 
We May Think.” Here Dr. Bush the en- 
gineer gives free rein to his imagination in 
conceiving the “Memex,” a piece of furni- 
ture in which one can store the knowledge 
of a lifetime and then by manipulation of. 
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buttons and levers havé this knowledge un- 
der instant control. Indeed, the mechani- 
cal horizons appear endless, as are the 
horizons of all the physical, biological, and 
social sciences, provided we don’t push the 
wrong buttons and pull the levers in the 
wrong directions. 

An important part of this book is in the 
six chapters which contain Dr. Bush’s re- 
port to President Roosevelt on the need 


for Federal aid to the natural sciences., 


This well-known document was introduced 
in the hearings before the Committee on 
Military Affairs, and many of its recom- 
mendations have had considerable influ- 
ence on the drafting of Bill S. 1850, known 
as the National Science Foundation Act of 
1946. Dr. Bush, throughout this report 
and in other chapters of his book, is a 
stanch defender of freedom of the indi- 
vidual scientist and a firm believer that 
the free scientific spirit can flourish most 
creatively in a political democracy. 

In regard to the greatest of all prob- 
lems, the control and utilization of atomic 
energy, Dr. Bush is more conservative. 
Although he realizes that a thorough inter- 
nationalism must be attained to prevent an 
atomic armament race and atomic wars, he 
does not recommend that the tremendous 
impact of the atomic bomb be met by im- 
mediate drastic changes in international re- 
lationships. Instead, his approach to the 
problem is by cautious steps, during which 
the United States must hold its lead in the 
manufacture of atomic weapons until com- 
plete international safeguards are firmly 
established. But how can we achieve such 
an internationalism or obtain and retain 
the confidence of the other nations while 
our Army continues to make atomic 
bombs? Surely, more than cautious pro- 
posals are necessary, lest the endless hori- 
zons become lost horizons. 

HERBERT S. HARNED 

Yale University 


Anprews, Roy C. Meet Your Ancestors. 
Pp. xii, 259. New York: Viking Press, 
1945. $3.00. 

This is a popular account of the origin 
and evolution of man. It makes very easy 
and pleasant reading, and is very definitely 
a book which the general reader will enjoy. 
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It could be wished, however, that Mr. An- 
drews would rewrite it so that the profes- 
sional anthropologist could unqualifiedly 
recommend it to the reader thirsting for 
some knowledge of the steps by which 
mankind arrived at its present estate. For 
a book which was read in manuscript by 
several experts, this one contains far too 
many errors and omissions, and not a little 
nonsense. But readers of manuscripts are 
privileged to take the view that the author 
must be allowed to hang himself in his own 
way. 

Reviewing the book at the level at which 
it is written, it may be said to follow the 
well-beaten path of such books. It deals 
with the superficial facts in a superficial 
manner, and with a good sprinkling of 
errors which are stated as facts, Mr. An- 
drews articulates the dry bones into some- 
thing resembling a reconstructed skeleton. 
Some of the most essential parts are miss- 
ing, some are improvised, and others are 
wrongly put together. Furthermore, Mr. 
Andrews is an old-fashioned preparator. 
To speak plainly, no attempt is made to 
explain the mechanism of man’s evolution 
along genetic lines, and the inductions of 
modern paleontology do not find a place 
in Mr. Andrews’ exposition. This'is a 
pity. The evolutionary synthesis brought 
about in our own time provides a wealth 
of material upon which the biographer of 
man may draw very rewardingly. I am 
afraid that most such popularizers still 
write as if they themselves were fossils 
left over from the middle of the nineteenth 
century. A great deal, in addition to the 
important discovery of fossil human bones, 
has occurred during the last hundred or let 
us say the last fifty years which throws 
much light upon those hitherto obscure 
processes which were and continue to be 
involved in the development of mankind. 
It is to be regretted, that instead of devot- 
ing himself, in his last chapter, to rather 
silly predictions as to how man half a 
million years hence will look, Mr. Andrews 
did not deal with some of the mechanisms 
of evolution as they may have operated in 
the special case of man. 

M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU 

Hahnemann Medical College and 

Hospital, Philadelphia 
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LINDNER, RoserRT M. Stone Walls and 
_ Men. Pp. x, 496. New York: Odyssey 
Press, 1946. $4.00. 


In this book the author of that earlier, 
incredible story of memory recall traced 
back to infancy, Rebel Without a Cause, 
turns his flair for popular writing to a less 
specialized type of discussion of crime, 
criminals, and their treatment. Stone 
Walls and Men is a sort of Van Loon’s 
Geography of criminology—well written 
but different, yet apparently meant as a 
comprehensive discussion of the field. 

As is to be expected, the point of view is 
that of the reasonably orthodox Freudian 
psychiatrist, and the book has the advan- 
tage of being embellished with several 
dozen fragmentary thumbnail sketches of 
case histories drawn from the author’s 
background of personal experience as a 
prison psychotherapist. An introductory 
“Note to the Reader” explains that the 
book was written as a result of teaching 
classes at Bucknell University, where the 
students wanted him “... to transcribe 
the highly illustrated lectures they heard 
and to put them into such a form that the 
student, or his father, or his friend could 
follow without the interruption of graphs 
and figures that become outdated as the 
ink dries or of distracting pedagogical 
obeisances such as those made to the dubi- 
ous immortality of a footnote” (p. x). In 
the entire book there are but few dates of 
identifiable events from the history of the 
past; there are no footnotes and no cita- 
tions to other sources or views or theories; 
there is not a single statistical item, figure, 
graph, or table; there are actually no data 
of any kind in it except the highly selected 
case histories presented as illustrations of 
points of view. 

Despite the above limitations, there are 
some twenty-five chapters devoted to fa- 
miliar topics in any book on criminology: 
“A History”; “What is Crime’; “The 
Motivation of Crime” (four chapters); 
. “Crime in the Prevailing Culture”; “Juve- 
nile Delinquency”; “Prisons”; “Sex in 
Prison”; and so on. The topics are fa- 
miliar, but the treatment of each is pri- 
marily a further application of the author’s 
psychoanalytic conception of crime causa- 
tion as symbolic behavior due to uncon- 
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scious motivation, and to be treated, not 
by punishment, but by the: words, concepts, 
and procedures of psychotherapy. 

In the chapter on “Kinds of Crime” 
whole categories of behavior are ruled out 
that actually account for a considerable 
part of those imprisonéd, and probably 
also of the vast horde who have violated - 
law and social regulation but have man- 
aged to stay out of prison. Simple law- 
breaking, economic and cultural pressures 
on the individual, habitual practices of the 
white-collar criminal such as the stock 
promoter who carries on as usual after 
changes in regulations affecting securities— 
all these and some others are ruled out as 
too obvious in causation to occupy the at- 
tention of the criminologist. “The kind of 
crime which is the main—and should be 
almost the exclusive—concern of the 
criminologist is that which involves the 
deeper, less accessible levels of personality. 
It consists of behavior motivated by intra- 
personal strife and conflicts, deviously ex- 
pressed through acts which may oppose 
the law.” l 

Within the limitations noted, Stone Walls 
and Men is an interesting, popularly writ- 
ten presentation of the psychiatric or psy- - 
choanalytic approach to criminology, with 
a ringing indictment of the uselessness of 
much of that which is the content of mod- 
ern “progressive” penal procedure. It has 
little to recommend it as a balanced, well- 
rounded presentation of the more impor- 
tant and pertinent data on criminology, and 
it wastes no space on the balanced ex- 
amination of other interpretations or re- 
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